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CHAPTER XXIV 
HOPEFUL AND BY-ENDS 


Ir is seldom that a man of Christian’s strength and depth 
of character can so soon find any successor to a lost com- 
rade, and we might have looked for a lonely stretch of 
journey beyond the city of Vanity Fair. Yet much depends 
on the temperament of the man. Loneliness would be the 
normal condition of Faithful’s journey, but Christianity 
is a friendly and a social thing when it is proportionate and 
complete. 

The new companion is made a pilgrim by the death of 
Faithful. This is very likely a reminiscence of Foxe. His 
accounts (to mention only two of many instances) of the 
effect of the martyrdoms of St Lawrence and St Alban may 
have been in Bunyan’s thoughts. The classical words of 
Latimer at the stake—‘ Be of good comfort, Mr Ridley, 
and play the man; we shall this day light such a candle 
by God’s grace in England, as I trust never shall be put out’ 
—can hardly have been absent from his mind. He himself 
has elsewhere expressed the sentiment, “ that if to be hanged 
up presently before their eyes would be a means to awaken 
them and confirm them in the truth, I gladly should be 
contented.’ Christianity has ever been like the Pheenix, 
rising into new life from the ashes of its own death. Re- 
surrection is the typical method of its progress—resurrec- 
tion, not smooth and unbroken advance. The results of 
death in fresh life are not indeed always as rapidly apparent 
as in this case, and many of the worthiest Christians have 
taken a long time to show in outward choice the effects of 
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that which first impressed them. Hopeful, true to his 
name and nature from the first, tells Christian that there 
are many more men in the Fair that will take their time 
and follow after. 

It is striking that the peculiar type of Christian virtue 
produced by this atrocious martyrdom is that of Hope. 
No stroke in all the allegory is more suggestive than 
this. The reason for it is plain. Vanity Fair, with all 
its gaiety, is the very home of selfishness and cynicism. 
Its lack of any sincere and self-sacrificing enthusiasm is 
patent. But here had been seen the spectacle of a man who 
had found a truth and a way of life for which he was will- 
ing to die. Nothing could be more inspiring, more rousing 
to the human spirit, than this. The rude but memorable 
verses inscribed on the Martyrs’ Memorial in Edinburgh 
Greyfriars Churchyard express the sentiment triumphantly : 

‘ Halt, passenger, take heed what you do see, 
This tomb doth show for what some men did die.’ 

As to the allegorical significance of Hopeful, commentators 
have differed.1 The man Hopeful is certainly a living per- 
sonage, and not a mere symbol. Yet, as in the case of 
Faithful, there is a symbolical reason for his name, and for 
the order of his coming. Christian, at the outset of his 
journey, is accompanied by one who lays the emphasis of © 
our thought. upon faithfulness: in the later stages, hopeful- 
ness is the virtue most in evidence. In the contrast be- 
tween the two ideals we have really the two main directions 
and moods of the human spirit in all nations and times. 
With more or less accuracy these have been described as 
Hebraism and Hellenism,? the two great nations of antiquity 
being taken as their most conspicuous representatives, 
Much suggestiveness may be found in the order in which ~ 


1 Cf. vol. i. p. 160-161. 
3 Matthew Arnold, Culture and Anarchy, chap. fv, 
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Bunyan introduces them. The more broadly human in- 
terest and the more genial mood are legitimate and safe if 
they are preceded by the more austere. And, in that order, 
we find ourselves presented with a singularly attractive and 
wise optimism. This part of the structure of his allegory is 
_ Bunyan’s great exposition of St Paul’s greater sentence, ‘ Ex- 
perience worketh hope’! which is the watchword and 
epitome of all sound optimism, as well as its safeguard. 

The part of the journey during which Hopeful is Chris- 
tian’s companion is far longer than that when Faithful was 
with him, and it has a much greater variety of experiences. 
The intercourse is less austere, and more companionable 
and homely. Hopeful is pleasanter than Faithful, although 
he is, as Dr Kerr Bain says, neither of his strength nor 
on his scale. The stretch of way, too, is easier and more 
pleasant. There are only one or two enemies in it, and there 
are all sorts of luxuries. It contrasts with the lonely and 
anxious beginning, when the rest-houses of the Interpreter 
and the Palace Beautiful formed the only alleviations, and 
with the middle section, when Faithful and Christian to- 
gether pursued their strenuous march. 

The ‘ glorious morning face’ of Hopeful is all the more 
welcome and surprising that it is seen beneath a Puritan 
hat. It provokes a repartee when we read Mr Froude’s 
saying, that ‘ The Pilgrim, though in a Puritan dress, is a 
genuine man’;? but many who need no reassurance as to the 
genuineness of Puritanism, must be struck with the promin- 
ence here given to its hopefulness. In this we see the big 
heart and frank human nature of John Bunyan. In his own 
heart he found cheerfulness, and Christianity for him was 
full of hope. This was evidently God’s way of doing in the 
world, and John Bunyan was not the man to imagine he 
could have done better by being more severe. The fact is 


1Rom. v. 4. 2 Froude, Bunyan, p. 154. 
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that not only is optimism, rightly understood, a Christian 

thing ; but Christianity supplies the only sane and tolerable 
optimism in the world. To quote Dr Kerr Bain again: 
‘One way to amend the character of most of us, and to 
enrich it indefinitely, is to train it into having an open side 
for the sunlight of things.’! There is indeed a silly optim- 
ism, a ‘lack of solicitude, a general hopefulness founded 
upon nothing.’ But this man Hopeful has brains, and he 
knows how to use them. It is his faith upon which his 
hope is founded. If it be urged that hopefulness is a 
matter of natural temperament, and that Hopeful had been 
Hopeful in Vanity Fair, hoping from it more than he had 
any reason to expect, it may be justly answered that the 
change which had come to him on the death of Faithful had 
justified the indulgence of that natural temperament which 
then for the first time found itself reasonable, in Christian 
faith. 

A word must be given to the literary art of this later part 
of the allegory. It is notorious that it is more difficult to 
tell a pleasant story well than a tragic one. The intercourse 
between Christian and Hopeful will be in danger of becoming 
insipid. It is worth while to watch how, in the earlier 
part of it, the narrative of their converse is interrupted by 
side incidents and kept in store, until interest has been 
thoroughly awakened in the new companion; and how in 
the later part a certain pressure and excitement are 
added to the conversations by the constant risk of perilous 
and deadly sleep. 

By an almost rude interruption, so sudden and unexpected 
is it, By-ends is now thrust upon the story. While Chris- 
tian and his new-found friend are discussing the uncom- 
promising Faithful, this incongruous and unwelcome figure 
appears, like ‘those folk of his Inferno’ breaking in on 

1 Kerr Bain, The People of the Pilgrimage, i. 215. 
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Dante, while he was preparing to paint his angel.!_ By-ends, 
from an artistic as well as a moral point of view, is obviously 
introduced as an offset and a contrast to the pure and simple 
character of their late companion. He is the man who has 
a worldly aim in professing Christianity and associating 
_ with Christians. He lives near enough to Vanity Fair to 
pass with its inhabitants for one of themselves, yet suffi- 
ciently clear of it to disclaim his citizenship when in the 
company of pilgrims. Every one knows but too well that 
heart-breaking borderland in Church membership, wherein 
those live who (one cannot but suspect) would think little 
enough of the Church or of religion, if it were not for what 
these are supposed to be worth in other coin. There are 
many such side-advantages—money for those who want 
it; popularity and respectability, which also have a very 
solid money-value ; the desire of being counted agreeable, 
and the chance of gratifying one’s own self-importance and 
gaining glory in Church fellowship and office. It has been 
surmised by Southey that the whole of this incident has 
reference to some particular individual. When the perse- 
cution of Nonconformists ceased for a time, in the years 
between 1669 and 1676, their numbers rapidly increased 
in Bedford. ‘ With this increase came a new peril—the 
peril of false brethren who for the sake of gain made a pro- 
fession of godliness.’ Firth, from whom this sentence is 
quoted, points out that the expansion of the passage by 
Bunyan in his second and third editions indicates his sense 
of the seriousness of the danger.2 Dr Brown hints that 


1 Robert Browning, One Word More; but cf. Dante, Vita Nuova, where 
the intruders are not enemies but friends. 

2 Of. Firth, John Bunyan (English Association Leaflets, No. 19). Cf. 
Stevenson’s Handbook, p. 114. Cf. a very earnest passage in Bunyan’s 
A Few Sighs from Hell (v. 26), ‘‘O thou that for bye-ends dost carry on 
the hypocrite’s profession, because thou wouldst be counted somebody 
among the children of God, but art an enemy to the things of Christ in 


thine heart,’ eto. 
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Bunyan’s Elstow parson may have been “a veritable Vicar 
of Bray.’ 1 

All this takes us into the region of motives, the value of a 
religious profession being determined by the ends secretly 
aimed at. It is a subtle and dangerous region for specula- 
tion, and one which only the charitably-minded should 
frequent. Our judgments regarding one another’s motives 
are necessarily peculiarly liable to prejudice and gross error. 
Nay, it is even a dangerous region for self-examination, 
although a necessary one. It is easy for sincere and timid 
consciences, by a too minute and ingenious analysis of 
their springs of action, to paralyse all hope and life, and . 
to deaden their faith and character by over-curious distrust. 
There are those who would insist that perfect purity in 
motive can be attained only by discarding all thought of 
reward whatsoever, and the hope of heaven itself would by 
such persons be reckoned a by-end. When conscience has 
become scrupulous in this inflamed fashion, it is well to 
remember how hidden the forces are that ultimately de- 
termine even our simplest acts, how complex the question 
of motives and how fine the balance of them, either in one’s 
own life or in the lives of others. 

Yet, along the broad lines of the allegory, and of our 
usual experience, the teaching here is plain enough, and 
By-ends is not so very difficult to distinguish. The opposite 
character is a recognised type, which has had in many 
languages singularly expressive words for its description. 
The German ‘einfach,’ the corresponding Scotch ‘ aefald,’ 
are such words. They denote that quality which is spoken 
of as ‘ purity ’ in the Old Testament, and which in the New 
Testament is familiar as ‘the simplicity which is in Christ.’ 2 

From the first it is evident that this is a subject on which 
John Bunyan has views sufficiently clear and strong to 

1 Brown’s John Bunyan, chap. iv. 22 Cor. xi. 3. 
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tempt the sarcastic vein. It is said that on one occasion 
when a London merchant offered to take Bunyan’s son into 
his house, he replied, ‘God did not send me to advance my 
family, but to preach the gospel ’—a reply which surely 
gives a man a right to his caustic language regarding By-ends. 
_ There was, as we learn from Ivimey, but too much provoca- 
tion to such language in his time. ‘In a letter,’ says that 
author, ‘ written in 1661 from Exeter jail, by a Mr Abraham 
Chear, a baptist minister of Plymouth, who suffered greatly 
for non-conformity, and at last died in banishment, there 
is this remark: “‘ We have many brought in here daily 
_ who go out again almost as soon, for a week in prison tries 
a professor more than a month in a church.” ” } 

The happy name for the town of Mr By-ends’ abode is 
Fair-speech. It is a name which Langland had already used 
to purpose in the sad and bitter close of his great book. 
There, in the triumph of Antichrist, Hende-speche begs Peace 
to open the gates of the Church to wicked and hypocritical 
friars.2. The word has left its character upon every sentence 
Mr By-ends utters. You shall not find a pleasanter-spoken 
man between the east and the west. His words flow on 
in a gentle ripple, always agreeable, and never for a moment 
breaking into rudeness. There is no unkindness in his 
mention of anybody; there is a conspicuous meekness in 
his suffering of suspicion. Surely, one is tempted to exclaim, 
this is an excellent kind of speech. It isa pity that Faithful 
is no longer alive to take a lesson from it. Our author can- 
not wish us to discover a virtue in rudeness of address, we 
would hope! The answer is that truth is better than polite- 
ness, and where disagreeable facts are being concealed by 
fair speech, it is the most dangerous kind of lying. Haw- 
thorne has introduced the devil into his Celestial Railroad, 


4 Ivimey, qu Offor., vol. iii., p. 133. 
3 Vision of Piers Plowman, xx. line 346. 
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as the pilgrim’s guide, by the name of ‘ Mr Smooth-it-away.’ 
The Right Honourable G. W. E. Russell tells of a dinner party 
in 1847 of which Wilberforce wrote: ‘ Carlyle was very great. 
Monckton Milnes drew him out. Milnes began the young man’s 
cant of the present day—the barbarity and wickedness of 
capital punishment ; that, after all, we could not be sure 
others were wicked, etc. Carlyle broke out on him with, “None 
of your Heaven-and-Hell-Amalgamation Companies for me. 
We do know what is wickedness. I know wicked men, men 
with whom I would not live; men whom under conceivable 
circumstances I would kill, or they should kill me. No, 
Milnes, there’s no truth or greatness in all that. It’s just 
poor, miserable littleness.’1 A well-known Scotch pro- 
fessor is said to have warned his students against toning 
down the severity of Scripture language— He who, so to 
speak, believeth not, shall (as it were) be damned.’ Cer- 
tainly the Puritans were little given to fair speech, and the 
question, ‘Is there any good that lives there ? ’ was charac- 
teristic of an age in which Cromwell wrote his letters to 
Parliament. Yet who that has read those letters has for- 
gotten how tender the Puritan speech may suddenly be- 
come? Indeed, it was in the interest of that deep tender- 
ness that men suspected the facile and surface pleasantness 
of words, and appointed Fair-speech as the suitable home 
for By-ends. Pleasant words are cheap and serviceable. 
Faithful, Christian, and Hopeful needed no such cloak, but 
there were those who did need it to conceal the unwhole- 
some and ugly character within. Rudyard Kipling, in a 
tale that clings to the memory with peculiar impressiveness 
has made an Indian woman reproach the man she loved for 
talking sweet words to her when she wanted true words. 
The list of dignitaries in Fair-speech was an afterthought, 
inserted in the second edition. The names are clever as 


1 The Right Hon. G. W. E. Russell, Collections and Recollections, p. 54. 
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usual, and the passage is peculiarly sprightly. They are all 
various forms of the lack of principle, whose common secret 
will turn out, on closer acquaintance, to be covetousness of 
one sort or another. Their main business in life is that of 
keeping up appearances—always a doubtful and a sorry 
trade. They remind us of him who has been immortalised 
by his confession : 

‘I don’t believe in princerple, 

But, O, I du in interest.” 

“He asked me,’ says Artemus Ward, ‘what was my prin- 
ciples. Principles, says I, I haven’t got any. I’m in the 
show business.’ Yet there is a church in Fair-speech and 
a parson preaching in it ! 

The parson was By-ends’ uncle, and there we get to the 
root of the matter. The Reverend Mr Two-tongues has 
always much to say for himself about the difficulties of his 
situation, and the dangers of being misunderstood. He 
does not boast about his nephew as his nephew boasts about 
him. But if By-ends is a blood-relation of Two-tongues, 
then Two-tongues is also a blood-relation of By-ends; and 
that is a word to the wise. 

In direct line of descent, By-ends is the great-grandson 
of a waterman, one that looked one way and rowed the 
other. The joke was some centuries older than Bunyan, 
but it was a memorable joke, and well worth sending on. 
It was evidently popular in Bunyan’s time, for in Hudibras, 
published in 1662, we read :— 


‘ Or rowing scull, he’s fain to love, 
Look one way, and another move.’ ® 


Matthew Henry, who was born in the year of the publica- 
tion of Hudibras, in his commentary in Isaiah xxxiii. 15, 


1 Russell Lowell, Biglow Papers, “The Pious Editor’s Creed.” 
3 Hudibras, Part i., canto 3. 
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says of the upright man: ‘He cannot think one thing and 
speak another; nor look one way, and row another.’ The 
fact which the jest records is unhappily as old as the race. 
It is but one more confession of the age-long sorrow of man- 
kind—the divorce between looks and works, between thought 
and action. 

The question about By-ends’ wife was a shrewd one, for 
in the ingenuity of self-deception there are possibilities in 
such women which far surpass the subtlety of men. The 
delicate instincts, the fine shades of feeling, the social com- 
plications, and the fears or the ambitions hidden in the 
unknown possibilities of the world—all these have ministered 
to Lady Feigning’s daughter, and made her what she is. 
If any woman has accepted By-ends for her lover and 
husband, marrying for anything but the simplicity of love, 
that woman is a dangerous member of society. But if she 
be also Lady Feigning’s daughter, Bunyan may well make 
his Pilgrim give up any hope of converting By-ends. 

This ill-conditioned couple had a religion of their own. 
It differed from the religion of what they called ‘ the stricter 
sort’ only in two small points. But these two points were 
such that they really constituted a third point of difference, 
namely, that theirs was no religion at all. On the one hand, 
their religion never went against wind and tide. Apart 
from religion altogether, this strikes one as a curious 
principle for a waterman. Hither such a ferry must have 
few voyages, or its destination must be wonderfully in- 
determinate. Even in the things of the world this is not 
a principle for those who are to arrive. Here Bunyan is on ~ 
favourite ground. In his House of God he has the lines: 


‘Fear not, therefore, in her for to abide, 
She keeps her ground, come weather, wind and tide.’ 


In his Greatness of the Soul we read, ‘ The wind sets always 
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oh my face; and the foaming rage of the sea of this world, 
and the proud and lofty waves thereof, do continually beat 
upon the sides of the bark, or ship, that myself, my cause, 
and my followers are in.’ But this man By-ends, with all 
his tacking and changing of his course to avoid struggle, 
‘turns out not to be so complex a character as at first we 
might imagine. He has, in truth, but one principle, and 
he is true to it on all occasions—it is to avoid risk and 
struggle. As for his faith, he evidently puts no confidence 
in it, for he stakes nothing on it. But a faith that costs a 
man something is the only kind of faith that is worthy of 
the name. 

The second point in the religion of the pair was that they 
were most zealous for their religion when he walked in silver 
slippers—a quaint picture of religion, reminding us of the 
effeminate ways of Beau Brummell and Beau Nash. It is 
@ significant fact that it was not the Puritan revolt against 
such dandyism, but the French Revolution, that put an 
end to it. No doubt much picturesqueness went out with 
it, but also much else that was better away. Here we see 
Religion itself masquerading as a dandy—a thing meant 
for the eye and not the heart. The picture is convincing 
at first glance. We prefer the honest rags which Christian 
dropped at the Cross. 

The direct and caustic speeches of Christian in his dialogue 
with By-ends reveal the mind of Bunyan, whose own experi- 
ence had taught him that it never was an easy thing to be a 
Christian. He had not forgotten Francis Spira—that 
gentleman ‘ of carriage circumspect and severe, his speech 
grave and composed,’ who yet fell upon so terrible an end 

1 Of, King Lear, i. iv. :— 


Fool. Sirrah, you were best take my coxcomb. 


Kent. Why, fool ? 
Fool. Why, for taking one’s part that’s out of favour: nay, an’ thou 


canst not smile as the wind sits thou’lt catch cold shortly. 
1] 
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for refusal to face the risks of his convictions.1 His speech 
reminds us that he had heard much of Faithful’s speaking, 
and caught something of his manner. His first questions 
are penetrating, and go to the root of the matter, 
especially that as to how far By-ends is going in the way. 
For the man’s clothes and gait do not look as if he were a 
very serious pilgrim. 

There is not much worth remembering in the replies of 
By-ends. The most significant thing he has to say is that 
he has always had the luck to jump in his judgment with 
the present way of the times, whatever it was. But luck 
of this kind does not come to any man without a certain 
amount of arrangement. It is the luck of the Vicar of Bray.. 
His talk about bearing his nickname as a reproach, is the 
sort of talk that it makes one sick to hear. It is so easy 
for any man in any circumstances to accept everything 
that befalls him as mere fate and misfortune, separating it 
from any connection with his desert and conduct. This 
mock humility of unrepentant men, who forgive their honest 
accusers and mistake their pillory for their cross, is a 
habit of mind as irritating to others as it is dangerous to 
themselves. 

Altogether, the meek spirit of By-ends under Christian’s 
reproach, while it looks good, is really bad through and 
through. The man has not even self-respect nor proper 
pride. We would have thought better of him if he had 
struck Christian on the face. Afterwards, in speaking of 
Christian, he uses no bitter or abusive language. But this 
is just the cautious fashion of his town of Fair-speech, and — 
not the gentleness of any charity. It reminds us of Bulwer 
Lytton’s Leslie, who ‘had already learned the art not to 
commit himself, nor to have quoted against him one ill- 
‘natured remark upon the eminent. Nothing more injures 


1 Cf. vol. i. p. 64, ete. 
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the man who would rise beyond the fame of the salons.’ } 
One does not need to be the advocate of a bitter-tongued 
piety to see the badness of this cautious policy. Self- 
respect has died in the man; self-interest and self-regard 
alone are left. His kindliness is part of a plan, for the com- 
pany of strict folk is advantageous to any man. Here, as 
elsewhere, he is making the best of both worlds. 


1 My Novel, chap. viii. 
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Tus is a satire upon what many counted the besetting sin 
of the age. The Plain Man’s Pathway has a particularly 
lively chapter upon Covetousness, in which we are told 
that: ‘Moreover, it spreadeth far and near; it dwelleth 
in every house, in every town, in every city ; it pryeth into 
every corner, it creepeth into every heart, it annoyeth our 
physicians, it infecteth our divines, it choketh our lawyers, 
it woundeth our farmers, it baneth our gentlemen, it mur- 
dereth our tradesmen, it bewitcheth our merchants, it 
stingeth our mariners.’ 

At this point the general subject of by-ends sharpens to 
the particular detail where it is most commonly exhibited, 
the question of money. It will be observed that there is a 
parallel kept up throughout the allegory, though not by any 
means with minute exactness, between the pilgrimage and the 
life of man. After Vanity Fair, we are travelling through the 
later years of the Pilgrim’s life. The sins and temptations 
which attack him are such as come rather upon older than 
upon younger pilgrims, and this first encounter is no excep- 
tion to the rule. ‘In the nature of the case, the pilgrim 
at the outset must travel wholeheartedly ... in later 
stages of the pilgrimage selfish ends come into view, and lower 
motives obtrude themselves.’1 The vice of Covetousness is 
naturally brought on at the present stage, as it is one which 
in most cases attacks men in middle-age. 

It is probable that Bunyan had comparatively little 


1 Stevenson’s Handbook, pp. 115-116, 
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personal temptation to covetousness. His own affairs 
were sufficiently prosperous, but for his losses on account 
of religion, to give him a comfortable position in the world 
at the age of twenty-five. His tastes were simple, and his 
desires well in hand. Francis Spira may have impressed 
him with the danger of this vice. ‘I was,’ said he, ‘ exces- 
sively covetous of money, and, accordingly, applied myself 
to get it by injustice ; corrupting justice by deceit, invent- 
ing tricks to delude justice; good causes I either defended 
deceitfully, or sold them to the adversary perfidiously ; ill 
causes I maintained with all my might : I wittingly opposed 
the known truth, and the trust committed unto me I either 
betrayed or perverted.’ 

The whole of the considerable passage which records 
the dialogues between By-ends and his friends, was added 
by Bunyan to his book in its third edition, and it is 
in his sprightliest vein. One wonders, for instance, what 
he is hinting at by his note that the county of Coveting 
is in the North. Again, it is noteworthy that these 
gentlemen so vigorously preserve the courtesies of speech, 
and that none of their names is ever mentioned, either 
by one of themselves or by the author, without the title 
‘Mr’ being duly prefixed. Men who are living solely 
for self-interest insist upon receiving honour one of another. 
Their type of character needs all the outward show of 
respectability it can get. In the words of the Plain Man’s 
Pathway, they are ‘ muckish-minded men,’ and they know it. 

The trio represents three of the baser aspects of worldli- 
ness. Mr Hold-the-World is an elderly person hardened 
by experience, who has arrived at the settled conviction 
that his is the only sensible way to live. He is a low-bred 
Worldly Wiseman ; full of wise saws, but after the manner 
rather of Sancho Panza than of Polonius. Mr Money-love 
is the kind of miser who has fallen under the delusion that 
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money is of value in itself, and not for what it can buy. 
Mr Save-all is miserly in the wider sense of general greed. 
His narrow soul finds a delight in hoarding. He dreads 
all expenditure, and keeps everything under lock and key. 
To each of the three Christianity presents a direct contra- 
diction which has to be ignored, leaving a maimed religion 
as the only possible one for them. Mr Hold-the-Worid 
must get rid of its spirituality and idealism. Mr Money- 
love has to ignore its distinction between means and real 
ends in life. Mr Save-all finds the apparent wastefulness of 
the Cross his stumbling-block. He sees men throwing away 
chances of advancement, wealth, time, life itself, for their 
faith and duty, and he regards them as Judas regarded the . 
woman with the alabaster box of very precious ointment. To 
him Christianity appears dangerous as a kind of spiritualised 
Socialism, which would make thrift not only unnecessary 
but illegal: and thrift is the virtue whose abuse has trans- 
formed it into his besetting sin. All these have in commom 
only this, that selfishness in one form or another is the key 
to their plan of dealing alike with this world and the next. 

The finest sentence of all the conversation is in the 
first saying of Mr By-ends, which describes Christian and 
Hopeful: ‘They are a couple of far countrymen, that 
after their mode are going on pilgrimage.’ In that 
sentence there is an immense amount of the observa- 
tion of human nature. The man’s charitable admission 
that men so different from himself are still, after their mode, 
going on pilgrimage, expresses exactly the point of view of 
a certain type of cheap popular talk, which really means 
nothing more than the libertinism of the famous couplet : 

‘ Flower o’ the pine 
You keep your manners and I'll stick to mine.’ 1 

But the designation ‘far countrymen,’ is finer than Mr 


? Robert Browning, Fra Lippo Lippi. 
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By-ends had it in him to know. Even he had felt the ro- 
moteness—that indescribable sense of souls in a world apart 
—which there ever is about spiritually minded men. Of 
all Christian men journeying through this world, the beauti- 
ful words with which Bacon closes his New Atlantis are true, 
’ “ For we are here in God’s bosom, a land unknown.’ 

In the conversation that follows, we come at once, as was 
to be expected, upon that much-abused text about being 
righteous overmuch,! which has been responsible for so 
much parsimony of righteousness. Intended as a rebuke 
to the pedantry, narrowness, hardness, and hypocrisy that 
sometimes call themselves Righteousness and shield their 
ugliness under its cloak, the words are open to any inter- 
pretation which the enemies of righteousness choose to put 
upon them. They throw light upon this whole talk in 
defence of a Christianity with reservations, and a Church 
which is a Limited Liability Company. Here, as elsewhere 
so often, Buynan’s doctrine is that the only safety is in 
taking the full risk, and that the dangers of the half-hearted 
are the deadliest dangers of all. 

It will be noted how unreserved and frank Mr By-ends 
has suddenly become in this congenial company. And 
that, too, is fine analysis of character. There is no more 
accurate test of what is within a man, than the company 
in which he finds it easy to reveal his heart. As for Mr 
Hold-the World, his opening speech is a lesson on the danger 
of proverbial philosophy, and the falseness of truisms. 
Proverbs, except in the mouth of those who are both honest 
and intelligent, serve only to close a case which should be 
left open, giving an air of authoritative finality which is as 
deceptive as it is cheap. The enemies of Jesus persuaded 
themselves, no doubt, that they had said the last word 
about His claims, when they quoted the familiar question 


1 Ecclesiastes vii. 16. 
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‘Can any good thing come out of Nazareth?” In By-ends’ 
demand for security we come to the heart of this mercantile 
religion. To him faith is good only when it is convertible 
into money values. But the Christian man’s real security 
lies neither in his two coats, nor staff, nor purse, nor scrip, 
but in the command of Jesus Christ. 

The two test cases, of the minister and the tradesman, 
which are now discussed, are masterpieces of playful satire 
on the casuistry of worldliness. The story of Demas will 
soon give us the same truth in high tragedy. These argu- 
ments, with their real significance cunningly concealed in 
this mass of special pleading, have no doubt behind them 
many a discussion in which Bunyan had taken part, and 
many an instance which he could have quoted. The case 
of the minister is, of course, left general ; but under the Act 
of Uniformity there was only one Church in England that 
would offer its ministers preferment of the sort that is here 
described. Mr Froude has a curious remark about the 
Church of England. He says: ‘To a man of fervid tem- 
perament suddenly convinced of sin, incapable of being 
satisfied with ambiguous answers to questions which mean 
life or death to him, the Church of England has little to say. 
If he is quiet and reasonable, he finds in it all that he desires. 
Enthusiastic ages and enthusiastical temperaments demand. 
something more complete and consistent.’! This seems to 
an outsider a somewhat unfair and inaccurate estimate of 
that Church whose glory it has been to provide for England 
an expression of Christian faith as wide and many-sided 
as the national life. But there is little doubt that John 
Bunyan had in view the Anglicanism of his day, and it 
is little wonder. In his interview with that ‘old enemy 
to the truth, Dr Lindale,’ the learned doctor accused him 
of making long prayers to devour widows’ houses. ‘I 


1 Bunyan, p. 26. 
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answered, that if he got no more by preaching and praying 
than I had done he would not be so rich as now he was.’ 
Yet the case applies to a minister in any Church. Antilegon, 
in the Plain Man’s Pathway, declares that he ‘ cannot see 
but that these preachers and professors, these learned men, 
and precise fellows, are even as eager of the world, and as 
covetous as any other.’ More than a hundred years later 
we find ‘ Jupiter’ Carlyle of Inveresk naively entering in 
his autobiography, ‘I stayed over Sunday and preached to 
his Grace (1.e. of Argyll), who always attended the church 
at Inverary. The ladies told me that I had pleased his 
Grace, which gratified me not a little, as without him no 
preferment could be obtained in Scotland.’! The stricture 
of this passage applies to all churches everywhere, and can 
by no means be passed on to any one church or set of churches. 
One annotator of Bunyan makes the curious remark, that 
‘Satan never did a cleverer thing than when he got it 
believed that the clergy are gentlemen by profession, and 
must live in a genteel manner.’? To which, however, it 
might be replied that Satan came pretty near doing it when 
he persuaded any clergyman that he could afford to be 
anything but a gentleman. 

The second case is that of a layman, a shopkeeper, who 
is similarly tempted. The cases are practically identical, 
and Mr Money-love thinks he sees to the bottom of the 
question. As a matter of fact he sees no deeper than the 
web of subtleties with which his ingenious mind has hidden 
the true issues of the case. ‘Some men’s hearts,’ says 
Bunyan, in his Righteous Man’s Desires, ‘are narrow up- 
wards, and wide downwards: narrow for God, but wide for 
the world. ... A full purse with a lean soul is a great 
curse. Many, while lean in their estates, had fat souls ; 


1 Autobiography of Alexander Carlyle, p. 382. 
@ Note by Rev, Thomas Scott, 
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but the fattening of their estates has made their souls as 
lean as a rake as to good.’ These friends of Mr By-ends 
were bottle-minded men of lean soul. They appreciated 
religion only in so far as a good living, a rich wife, or an 
increase of customers was concerned. They absolutely 
missed the point of the question, which was that religion 
must either be a means towards other ends or an end in 
itself. If it be but the former, it is no true religion. To 
affect religion is not to become religious. Religion is God 
taking hold on a man, not the man taking hold on what 
he chooses to select among the things of God. It is his 
“ apprehending that for which also he has been apprehended 
of Christ Jesus.’1 In a word, the whole question is ultim- 
ately that of purity of motive and not of outward act and 
profession. 

Such frankly confessed types of worldliness as these 
are seldom met with among the professors of religion 
now. This is one service which the oft-lamented lapsing 
of many from Church-membership in our day has done to 
society. On the whole, we know better where we are, 
and many who in former times would have found it to their 
advantage to be within the membership of the Church, now 
find that they can very well afford to dispense with such 
advantages. Yet the old distinction remains between 
means and ends, and Becky Sharp is not the only one who 
has sighed that she thought she could be a good woman if 
she had £5,000 a year.? 

Christian, when the men repeat their sophistries to him, 
makes short work of them, going at once to the question of 
motives. Old Mr Hold-the-World has quoted convenient 
instances from the Old Testament—Abraham and Solomon 
and Job. Christian knows his Bible too, and gives them 
a biting Old Testament rejoinder, and three from the New 

1 Philippians, iii, 12, 2 Vanity Fair, chap. xli 
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_ Testament that must have made their ears tingle. The 
hypocritical Pharisees, Judas the devil, and Simon the 
witch—these are their co-religionists. Religious people may 
be prosperous or the reverse so far as this world’s goods 
go. It is neither a sign of grace nor of the want of it that 
a man is either rich or poor. But the living and eternal 
question is whether the man’s estate, whatever it be, is con- 
secrated to his religion, or his religion is regarded as a feeder 
of his estate. It is an ancient ruse of huntsmen to conceal 
themselves behind their horses when stalking game. The 
question is, what is it that a man is really out after? Is 
the quarry heaven or earth? If it be earth, it is safer 
hunting to go afoot than to borrow the heavenly steeds of 
faith for stalking-horses. In the end they may prove very 
dangerous to the huntsman. 

John Bunyan has a profound distrust of all mercantile 
religion. Long afterwards, Adam Smith was to expound 
his doctrine that the trader should not be sovereign. 
Bunyan believed that for the kingdom of the soul. He 
knew well how deceitful the love of money is, and with 
what perverse ingenuity it persuades and deceives; until 
there would actually seem to be one system of morality 
for things financial, and another for all things else. When 
the taint of it comes upon a man’s religious life, the genuine- 
ness and permanence of his religion are over. ‘That man 
that takes up religion for the world, will throw away 
religion for the world.’ These words were put into the 
~ mouth of his hero by one who knew well in his own experi- 
ence the blessedness and the trials of the whole-hearted. 
‘Tt is in very deed a certain truth,’ he elsewhere says, “it 
would then have been as difficult for me to have taken my 
mind from heaven to earth, as I have found it often since 
to get it again from earth to heaven.’ 

Christian’s last words are characteristic: ‘If they are 
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mute when dealt with by vessels of clay, what will they do 
when they shall be rebuked by the flames of a devouring 
fire?’ The fires, that were to try all things and to punish 
the wicked, were never far from the dreamer’s remem- 
brance. In a passage regarding Nebuchadnezzar he says, 
‘Yet, thought I, if this great man had all his portion in 
this world, one hour in hell-fire would make him forget all. 
Which consideration was a great help to me.’ Indeed, 
Bunyan had not a little of the fire as well as the clay in him. 
In his Hall of Fantasy, Nathaniel Hawthorne has thus 
happily described him: ‘In niches and pedestals around 
about the hall stood the statues or busts . . . Shakespeare, 
Spenser, Milton, and Bunyan, moulded of homeliest clay 
but instinct with celestial fire.’ 

As a last word upon such worldliness as that of these 
professors of religion, we may quote some sentences of the 
late Dr Watson: ‘ One can imagine how the penitent thief 
might become suddenly fit for Paradise, because he did 
homage to goodness—when goodness was obscured by the 
shame and weakness of the cross. One cannot imagine 
Ananias obtaining entrance by the unwilling gift of all 
he possessed, or by an act of mercenary faith. Foresight 
will win heaven, but it is not the foresight of a mercantile 
speculation.’ ! 

1 The Mind of the Masier, chap. xiii. 
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THE importance of the temptation and sin of covetousness, 
in Bunyan’s estimation, is evidenced by the fact that he 
devotes to it not one incident of the pilgrimage, but three. 
Mr By-ends and his friends, Demas, and Lot’s wife—each 
sets before us its own aspect of the evil. Of course, in the 
- wider meaning of the word, covetousness brings us back 
to St Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, where we find it to 
be the essential element in all sins of every kind. But in 
this passage the usage is more restricted, and the form of 
covetousness is the quite commonplace and sordid thirst 
for wealth. This is the form in which it is chiefly treated 
in the Plain Man’s Pathway, where covetousness is ‘ the 
second sign of damnation.’ “He is a wonderment in the 
world,’ says Dent in that volume, ‘that is not moved with 
money.’ For himself, Bunyan can speak with confidence 
here. ‘I tell thee, friend, there are some promises that the 
Lord hath helped me to lay hold of Jesus Christ through 
and by, that I would not have out of the Bible for as much 
gold and silver as can lie between York and London piled 
up to the stars.’ 1 

The travellers have now come to ‘a delicate plain called 
Ease.’ Peace and conflict alternate in this allegory as 
they did in Bunyan’s life, according to Grace Abounding. 
This is the first of several pleasant places traversed by 
Christian in company with Hopeful, for this part of the way 
is very different indeed from the adventurous and dangerous 


1 Sighs from Hell, qu. Brown, John Bunyan, vi. 
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journey in Faithful’s company. Even by such a writer as 
Bunyan, a pleasant season of ease is regarded as permissible. 
And yet it is to be noted that for him ease is never free from 
peril, and is regarded rather as a temptation than as a 
refreshment. 

Thus, though that plain be but narrow, it has in it the hill 
of Lucre with the silver mine. Near the village of Pullox- 
hill, some twelve miles south of Bedford, there are still to 
be seen the workings of a gold mine which had been opened 
before Bunyan’s time. It so happens that Pulloxhill seems 
to have been the earliest settlement of the Bunyans in 
Bedfordshire, and also that it was near that village that 
John Bunyan was arrested at the instance of Mr Wingate 
in 1661. Foster has very reasonably surmised that this 
gold mine gave Bunyan the suggestion of the silver mine 
of Demas, and that the detailed description of it may have 
been suggested by precipitous chalk-pits in the Chiltern 
hills.1 In the allegory the Hill of Lucre is expressly 
described as a little hill; for this is one of those insidious 
temptations that lure their victims on from less to more. 
Or perhaps Bunyan would have us observe that the love 
of money is essentially a little thing, though it is so often 
taken for a great. It is a little thing, and one that belittles 
the souls of men. Those who yield to its temptations grow 
absorbed among matters unworthy of their souls, until 
their interests become cramped and all their horizons narrow. 
It.is not, indeed, money in itself that is thus evil and danger- 
ous, but the excessive devotion to it. ‘Seek not proud 
riches,’ says Bacon, ‘ but such as thou mayst get justly, use 
soberly, distribute cheerfully, and leave contentedly ; yet 
have no abstract nor friarly contempt of them, but dis- 
tinguish.’? The love and craving for money, set here as a 
temptation of later life, seldom begins then. A miserly 


1 Foster, Bunyan’s Country, p. 115. 2 Hssays, ‘Of Riches,’ 
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youth is indeed a monstrous creature. But this, like all 
other such enslavements, is a habit which grows very gradu- 
ally on those who allow themselves through the various 
stages of their life to set’ their affections on things on the 
earth, It is the final form of a worldliness which often 
turns to this miserable comfort from the burnt-out fires at 
which in earlier days it warmed itself. 

The silver mine is a blot on the landscape, as such mines 
are on many a fair scene of lands rich in precious metals. 
Too often they have been blots on the moral landscape also 
—places where avarice is concentrated until it has become 
the master-passion. And avarice does not dominate a 
community without bringing its attendant train of other 
vices. Where money is god, nothing is denied to it. The 
prices are high, but anything may be bought or sold. ‘ The 
ways to enrich are many, and most of them foul.’ 1 

Yet that silver mine in the little hill of Lucre is not 
obtrusive. For most pilgrims some one is needed to call 
them to it, and to point out the path. So here Demas 
stands a little off the road. The name and the type are 
borrowed from Scripture.? The original Demas had departed 
to Thessalonica for his silver mine. But this one lingers near 
the road of pilgrims—yet a little off the road. It is a sig- 
nificant touch, and one to be laid to heart by all who are 
tempted to take part in doubtful trades, or to buy shares 
in questionable enterprises. 

The folk in the mine are hard-working people, busy 
_ digging in it for treasure. The picture recalls with all its 
pathetic grimness the thought of the countless generations 
of the dead who have spent their strength in greedy and 
feverish toil for wealth. Two passages of the Plain Man’s 
Pathway are irresistible here, and in their quaint way tell 
the long and dreary story. ‘ When men have swinked and 


1 Bacon, Essays, ‘Of Riches.’ 32 Tim. iv. 10. 
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sweat, carked and cared, moiled and turmoiled, drudged 
and droiled, by night and by day, by sea and by land, with 
much care and sorrow, much labour and grief, to rake 
together the things of this life; yet at last all will away 
again, and we must end where we began. For, as J ob said, 
“Naked we came into the world, and naked we must go 
out.” For even as a windmill beateth itself, maketh a 
great noise, whistleth and whisketh about from day to day, 
all the year long ; yet at the year’s end standeth still where ~ 
it began, being not moved one foot backward or forward ; 
so when men have blustered and blown all that they can, 
and have even run themselves out of breath, to scrape up 
the commodities of the earth, yet at last they must, spite 
of their beards, end where they began; end with nothing, 
as they began with nothing; end with a winding sheet 
and begin with swaddling clouts.’ ‘The grudges and 
snudges of this world may very fitly be compared to a king’s 
sumpter-horse, which goeth laden all the day long, with as 
much gold and treasure as he can bear; but at night his 
treasure is taken from him, he is turned into a sorry dirty 
stable, and hath nothing left him but his galled back. Even 
so the rich cormorants and caterpillars of the earth, which 
here have treasured and hoarded up great heaps of gold and 
silver, with which they travel laden through the world, shall 
in the end be stript out of all, let down into their grave, and 
have nothing left them but their galled conscience, with 
the which they shall be tumbled down into the dungeon of 
eternal darkness.’ 

But Demas himself is not a working-man. He only stands, 
“ gentleman-like,’ to call to passengers to come and see. He 
manages the mine by proxy, while he himself occupies his 
time in advertising and exhibiting it, and putting its stock 
upon the market. He is a superior person, who does not dig, 
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but ‘eats his bread in the sweat of another man’s brow.” ! 
Especially is he occupied in persuading men to come and see. 
Here is the rarest of sights, which he can show to any that will. 
Here is the Grand Industrial Exhibition of the labour and 
the triumph of the world in material things, which Carlyle 
scorned ; and here is the ‘ gigman’ of it, whom Carlyle scorned 
still more bitterly. His great argument is just the mine. 
Mr By-ends and his friends exercised their ingenious brains 
to construct a plausible case for the world. Demas has a 
shorter argument and a far more convincing one. There 
are no subtleties here, but only one obvious fact—that 
solid fact of men at your side who are actually tapping the 
wealth of the world. ‘Come and see,’ says Demas. 

‘Come and see,’ says Demas. And why is he in so great 
an eagerness to get pilgrims to come and see? No doubt, 
in part, because his heart is in the mine, and he is keen for 
business. Yet behind that there lurks another reason. 
His conscience is not yet quite dead within him, and it is 
of great consequence to him to give it just this sop. The 
conduct of Christians is eagerly watched by a crowd of 
uneasy consciences. If they can but be induced to con- 
form, then the questions and responsibilities which vex 
the others are set at rest. The conforming Christian under- 
takes the burden of the dying consciences of souls almost 
lost, and sometimes robs them of their last hope. 

The temptation of seeing—that ancient and modern 
temptation of ‘ the lust of the eyes ’—is the subtlest of all 
temptations. Were there no connection between eye and 
foot, it would be as innocent as it looks. Obviously (so 
says the tempter) there can neither be responsibility nor 
danger in simply looking on. But when sight has kindled 
imagination and desire, the man is no longer master of 
‘himself; and in the act of looking on he has thrown down 
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his best defences. Marbot, the general of Napoleon, tells 
in his Memoirs of two clerks in the French War Office who 
had sold certain documents to the enemy. They were shot, 
and died cursing their betrayer, ‘ who, they said, had sought 
them out in their garrets, and seduced them by the sight of 
a heap of gold, which he kept on increasing as long as they 
had any hesitation.?1 ‘The love of money is the root of 


all evil,’ said an old peasant in the north of Scotland, ‘ but . 


it’s right bonny flowers that grow from that root.’ 

It is in the light of all this subtle and pathetic weakness 
of human nature that such characters as that of Demas 
must be judged. He knows the fascination of the eyes, 


and the still more subtle fascination of what Bishop | 


Blougram calls ‘the dangerous edge of things,’* and he 
deliberately trades upon these. He knows the danger, 
yet he will invite men to it, with all the air of careful 
respectability which some agent of a gambling-table company 
might assume, though but yesterday he had seen a suicide. 
His justification is that that way is ‘not very dangerous, 
except to those who are careless.’ He knows how large a 
percentage of men who look will go in, and how large a 
percentage of those who go in will come to ruin. Yet, like 
advocates of doubtful and dangerous things before and 
since, he imagines that he can refuse responsibility for their 
carelessness. It is their own affair. ‘See thou to that,’ 
said the chief priests to Judas. 

Yet such a man hardly deceives himself. The facts are 
patent. George Herbert’s lines are commonplace, so evident 
is the truth of them : 


‘Man calleth thee his wealth, who made thee rich ; 
And while he digs out thee, falls in the ditch ;’ § 


1 Memoirs of Baron de Marbot, Butler’s translation, p. 490. 
® Robert Browning, Bishop Blougram’s Apology. 
3 The Temple, * Avarice.’ 
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or again : 
‘He that doth love, and love amisse, 
This world’s delights before true Christian joy, 
Hath made a Jewish choice: 
The world an ancient murderer is ; 
Thousands of souls it hath and doth destroy 
With her enchanting voice.’ } 

Demas knows all that, and yet silences the knowledge with 
so poor an argument that one wonders that it should seem 
plausible even to Demas. Indeed, as we have already 
stated, his argument hardly convinces him. ‘Their own 
consciences,’ Bunyan had read in the Plain Man’s Pathway, 
‘will not be stilled; but in the most terrible manner, rise 
up and give evidence against them, telling them flatly they 
shall be damned, how merry and jocund soever they seem 
to be in this world ; setting a good face on the matter. For 
sure it is, that inwardly they have many a cold pull, and 
many heart-gripes. And all their mirth and jollity is but 
a giggling from the teeth outward: they can have no sound 
comfort within.” So Demas, unlike Mr Worldly Wiseman, 
has still some little grain of conscience in him, that makes 
him blush while uttering his specious argument. 

That blush is contemptible. For it finds its explanation 
in his later cry, that “he also was one of their fraternity.’ 
He had not, like Worldly Wiseman, dwelt all his life in a 
town off the highway. He had walked with pilgrims once, 
and he knew the whole question from the point of view of 
the pilgrim conscience which he has silenced. John Bunyan 
had watched the growth of covetousness in Christians. 
‘Two things would make me wonder,’ he says, near the 
beginning of his Grace Abownding ; ‘the one was, when I 
saw old people hunting after the things of this life, as if they 
should live here always; the other was, when I found pro- 
fessors much distressed and cast down, when they met with 


1 The Temple, ‘ Self-Condemnation.’ 
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outward losses.’ As he was writing about Demas, he must 
have remembered Spira—‘ Man knows the beginning of 
sin, but who bounds the issues thereof?’ Or that dreary 
poem in the preface to Spira’s story may well have been in 
his mind :— 
‘How black are quenched lights ! 
Quench’d joys are doubled frights ; 
Black days are double nights, 
Heaven tasted, lost, a double hell.’ 
In this man love, enthusiasm, pilgrimage, even ordinary 
humanity and compassion, are dead, and 


‘Who shall say what is said in me, 
With all that I might have been dead in me?” 


In this interview Christian shows that he has profited by 
past experience, and is not to be caught again. He has not 
forgotten the former plain, where he met Worldly Wise- 
man, nor yet the arbour of ease on the Hill Difficulty. It 
is this habit of remembering experience that gives him his 
insight, and makes it so quick and instinctive. He seems 
to know everybody, and ‘ has heard of’ most things before. 
His questioning, too, manifests his intelligence and good 
sense. As in the case of By-ends, he conducts his cross- 
examination in a way that would have done him credit at 
the bar, and there is no higher test of mental alertness than 
that. Before his calm and pertinent inquiry, Demas is 
helpless. His sophistries vanish, able to endure only when 
their flimsy structure is left untouched in the safety of his 
own ingenious mind. 

Again, the lesson in straight speech which Faithful has 
taught his friend is apparent. The sidenote to the first 
edition reads, ‘Christian roundeth up Demas.’ And, 
indeed, he does round him up, carrying the war into the 
enemy’s camp with the threat that he will report him to 


1D. G. Rossetti, Poems, p. 380. 
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‘the King. No true man can be indifferent in presence of 
a tempter. To show nothing of the anger of righteousness 
is to condone the outrage, even though the impassivity be 
cynical. Nothing is more characteristic of the nobility of 
Robertson of Brighton than the story of his gnashing his 
teeth with rage on hearing of a deliberate act of temptation. 

But the most impressive thing in the character of Christian 
here is just his robust and wholesome integrity. Even in 
‘times of apparent ease and safety, he will not go out of the 
way for however short a distance. In all this scene he never 
swerves one foot from the road, and his questions are 
‘shouted from the highway.’ He is fortified against such 
temptations as this by ‘a preoccupied heart, a mind fore- 
warned, and a quick remembrance of Scripture.’ It is 
these, and that wholesome integrity of which they form parts, 
that are a man’s most useful asset in facing questions of 
casuistry such as this. The point is often not one of clear 
and absolute right and wrong, but of the attitude towards 
things dangerous and likely to hinder. “I cannot call 
riches,’ says Bacon, ‘better than the baggage of virtue ; 
the Roman word is better, “impedimenta”; for as the 
baggage is to an army, so is riches to virtue; it cannot be 
spared nor left behind, yet it hindereth the march.’ + 
Happy is the man whose integrity is such as to give him 
instinctive guidance on such questions, so immediate and 
so convincing that no plausibility of argument can induce 
him to turn from it. It is only by taking high ground in 
this way that any man can be safe. 

The passage is specially intended for all who are under 
the temptation of making haste to be rich—a state of mind 
in which men are apt to lose all true proportion and balance 
in their views of things. Cheever gives a strikingly relevant 
passage from Coleridge—‘ Often as the motley reflexes of 


1 Hssays, ‘Of Riches.’ 
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my experience move in long processions of manifold groups 
before me, the distinguished and world-honoured company 
of Christian Mammonists appear to the eye of my imagina- 
tion as a drove of camels heavily laden, yet all at full speed, 
and each in the confident expectation of passing through 
the eye of the needle, without stop or halt, both beasts and 
baggage!’1 ‘ The straitness,’ says Bunyan in his Solomon’s 
Temple Spiritualized, ‘the narrowness must not be under- 
stood of the gate simply, but because of that cumber that 
some men carry with them that pretend to be going to 
heaven. Six cubits! What is sixteen cubits to him who 
would enter in here with all the world on his back?’ ‘ When 
Plutus (which is riches) is sent from Jupiter, he limps and 
goes slowly,’ to quote Bacon once more; ‘ but when he is 
sent from Pluto, he runs and is swift of foot.’ 2 

Sir John Maundeville describes something which may 
have possibly found its way into John Bunyan’s imagina- 
tion, and so into his allegory: ‘In that Vale (the Vale 
perilous) is great plenty of gold and silver; wherefore many 
misbelieving men, and many Christian men also, go in 
oftentime, for to have of the treasure that there is: but 
few come back . . . for they be anon strangled of Devils.’ 3 
Tn a striking sentence, Dr Kerr Bain describes the function 
of Demas and his mine in relation to the way and the pil- 
grims: “The work of diverting the current of pilgrimage 
into the depths of this hollow hill, where it shall collect 
itself into a stagnant pool of living or dead.’ 4 

Besides the main tragedy of this death-trap, there are 
two significant pictures, both of which are founded on 
observation of the facts of human nature. The first is that 
of those who, though not killed outright, are yet so maimed 


1 Cheever, Lectures on Bunyan, p. 249. 2 Hssays, ‘Of Riches.’ 
* The Voiage and Travaile of Sir John Maundevile, Kt., chap. xxviii. 
* The People of the Pilgrimage, ii. p. 380. 
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that they are never their own man again. These have 
literally lost part of their manhood. The fascinating habit 
of money-grubbing has held them by its slavery and hallu- 
cination, until their imagination, their desires, and their 
judgments are all rendered imperfect and warped. Cowley 
says: ‘The covetous man is a downright servant, a draught 
horse without bells or feathers ; ad metalla damnatus, 4 man 
condemned to work in mines, which is the lowest and hardest 
condition of servitude, and, to increase his misery, a worker 
there for he knows not whom.’! The second suggestive 
picture is that of those who were smothered by the foul air 
of the mines. Worldliness has this peculiar power of chok- 
ing the human spirit with its musty air. There is, about 
some lives, an appalling lack of freshness. They lose the 
capacity for frank and simple enjoyment, and for appre- 
ciation of nature and natural things and ways. They 
become blasé, and in the saddest sense worldly. Readers 
of George Meredith’s Rhoda Fleming will recall the instance 
of the old bank servant there. 

It is an ancient and recurring human tragedy, for covet- 
ousness of this sort is ever near the highway of life. Part 
III. tells how several merchants from Vanity Fair turned 
in to work there, and how Weary-of-the-World would have 
done so, had he not been kept from his purpose by Spiritual 
Man. The whole picture is a commentary on the Saviour’s 
question, ‘ What shall it profit a man if he shall gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul?’ ? But it is more than 
that, for this is the common fate of rich and poor, and there 
are many who lose their own soul without gaining the world.* 


1 ley, On Inberiy. 2 Mark viii. 36. 

3 SL a aie in one of his addresses, began by telling, with 
graphic detail, how a geologist had opened a mine in search of a silver 
lode, and when his fortune had nearly melted away, said to his people 
that for a few weeks longer they might dig, and if they found no silver 
they must cease; how it was sold to one more fortunate, whose men had 
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Those who do not strike the vein of silver in the mine, may 
be just as worldly as those who do. In either case it is a 


delusion : 
‘Unto what is money good ? 
Who lacketh that lacks hardihood, 
Who hath it hath much trouble and care, 
Who once hath had it hath despair.’ 


The experience of this illusion and disillusion of covetous- 
ness is so common, that many tales and proverbs have in 
vain tried to convince men by striking their imagination. 
One recalls the fable of the chicken which, finding a diamond, 
exclaimed, ‘ Would it were a corn-grain!’: and there is a sad 
and lurid story of an African princess whose bones, and a bag 
of pearls beside them, were found in the desert, together 
with an account of how food had failed her, until at 
the last extremity she had crushed pearls to dust, and tried 
with that to satisfy the deadly craving—‘ but, alas, they 
were only pearls, and so I died.’ 

The fate of By-ends is but one of many wayside tragedies, 
seen by all pilgrims. Which of us has not shuddered at 
the solemn spectacle of those who drop out of life at our 
side—the spiritual failures we lose sight of by the way? 
Thus spiritually, as well of the mere facts of physical life 
and death, does the old image of the Bridge of Mirza prove 
a true metaphor for the human progress.! 

In the first edition, the lesson about covetousness ends 
here, but evidently Bunyan was greatly and increasingly 
exercised about this vice; for in a later edition he adds 
the new passage about Lot’s wife, putting the moral in a 
third and monumental form, and also reminding women 
that the sin of covetousness is not one to which men only 





only dug through two yards of soil when they came upon one of the richest 


veins of silver in England. Principal G. A. Smith, Life of Henry 
Drummond, p. 299. 


1 Addison, Spectator, No. 159, Sept. 1, 1714. 
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are addicted—a temptation of business, or the markets, or 
the mines. 

This monument of the punishment of covetousness recalls 
the ancient idea of the value of public executions, from 
which society has now happily escaped, having discovered 
that, for deterrent purposes, awful examples of this sort are 
usually failures. It makes us shudder to read, as Bunyan 
had read in Spira’s story, how the case of that poor wretch 
“was spread all over Padua and the neighbouring country 

. 80 that daily there came multitudes to see him; some 
out of curiosity, only to see and discourse; some out of a 
pious desire, to try all means that might restore him to 
comfort again; or at least to benefit themselves by a 
spectacle of misery, and of the justice of God.’ 

The present instance may have suggested even then to 
Bunyan the futility of such methods. His Pilgrims both 
observe with horror that the treasure-seekers are pursuing 
their dangerous work within sight of this monument, like 
men ‘that will cut purses under the gallows.’ This is a 
touch worthy of Hogarth. The purse then was carried 
hanging at the girdle, and it needed dexterity to cut it, 
even in more favourable circumstances than under the 
gallows. The words remind one of Bunyan’s own poem 
entitled Upon the Thief, to which (in Smith’s edition) is 
prefixed a clever little woodcut of a man with a dark lantern 
picking a lock, while in the distance the form of a body 
is seen against the sky, hanging upon a gibbet. In modern 
times covetousness has the same hardening effect as in 
ancient, and at a recent exhibition of Watts’ paintings, it 
was remarked that a hard-faced group of speculators was 
seen discussing the markets right in front of the terrible 
picture of Mammon. 

The story of Lot’s wife has always been felt to be a very 
piteous one. It seems so hard a fate for only one poor 
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regret. Really, however, a deeper meaning underlies the 
story, which puts it alongside the Greek tale of Medusa as 
an eternal parable of life. In these two the moods of 
Hellenism and Hebraism are represented with a rare fidelity 
and pathos. The Greek story tells of those who are petrified 
by the sight of the horrible ; the Hebrew tells of one petrified 
by too keen desire for what to her seemed beautiful and dear. 
Each is a characteristic expression of the genius of the nation 
that produced it; each, alas, also tells a universal human truth. 

And it isa woman who is thus turned to stone by world- 
liness. All that is tenderest and most womanly in her is 
frozen and petrified, and her whole nature is encrusted with 
the bitter salt of the world. No one who has seen Doré’s 
picture of the gambling-table, still less any one who has 
witnessed an actual scene such as that picture represents, 
will forget the faces of the women. Men may become hard- 
hearted through covetousness, but a woman seems actually 
to cease to be a woman when her heart is turned to stone. 

In this passage Hopeful is exhibited with an interesting 
fulness of detail. We note his simplicity, his trustfulness, 
his curiosity, and his interest in things he sees. He is not 
learned, and cannot read the inscription. Yet, though he 
cannot read it, he is the first to espy it, with those quick, 
bright eyes of his. He reminds us of the Bactrian in Brown- 
ing’s poem, A Death in the Desert—that ‘ wild, childish man, 
who could not speak nor write, but only loved.’ 

Such hopefulness of a sunny simple nature, has its danger. 
It is natural for Hopeful at once to respond to Demas’ appeal, 
with his “Let us go see.’ Yet, on the other hand, he is as 
quick and frank in his penitence as he was in his fault, 
He exclaims at once, ‘I am sorry’; and the confession 
draws out all the tenderness of his hardier companion, who 
lovingly and emphatically calls him ‘My brother,’ even in 
the midst of his rebuke, 
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THE opening words of this passage at once take us back to the 
thought and life of ancient Palestine. The river which flows 
here was familiar both to David and to John. The thought 
and metaphor of the river was a favourite one with Israel, both 
in Old and New Testament times. The Jews always planted 
their synagogues beside a river.1_ The Jordan was, of course, 
their great national river; yet it was the Euphrates which, 
in the times of the Exile, had set the type of their thought 
in this, and given them some of their finest religious poetry. 
That great river of Babylon was, indeed, associated with 
thoughts of woe and misery; yet they had felt its greatness 
and the quiet of its broad surface, and it was not without 
a pang of bitter longing that they had heard the words of 
Isaiah, ‘Then had thy peace been like the river, and thy 
righteousness like the waves of the sea.’ 2 

The haunting consciousness of such full streams, in strik- 
ing contrast to the alternate flood and barrenness of the 
torrent-beds of their native land, found its fullest expression 
in the conception of a ‘river of God’ that was full of water.® 
And Bunyan was entirely justified in identifying that Old 
Testament figure with the River of the Water of Life, which 
flows through the Book of the Revelation of St John the 
Divine. It is difficult to define and sharply to identify 
this stream. It is, indeed, certainly the river of divine 
grace, but what precisely that will mean to the individual 


1 Cf. the story of Lydia at Philippi, Acts xvi. 13. 
2 Psa, xlviii. 18. ; 3 Psa. Ixy. 9. . 
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will be determined by the circumstances and needs of each. 
As in all symbolic poetry, there will be a separate meaning 
for each reader. Of it, the story which is told of Robert 
Browning’s Childe Roland will be equally true. It is said 
that, on being asked what that great symbolic poem meant, 
he replied that it meant for each reader what each reader 
found it to mean. 

The idyllic character of the allegory in this part leads to 
a poem of distinctly better quality than those which Bunyan 
usually writes. At least, the first two lines have a certain 
lingering and haunting beauty about them, which connects 
them in the memory with Milton’s translation of Psalm 84th : 


‘They pass through Baca’s thirsty vale, 
That dry and barren ground, 

As through a fruitful watery dale 
Where springs and showers abound.’ 


George Herbert’s well-known lines give a similar picture : 


‘T blesse thee, Lord, because I grow 
Among thy trees, which in a row 
To thee both fruit and order ow.’ ! 


The Meadow of Kase, too, beside the stream, is an idyllic con- 
ception, imagined and treated with great beauty. ‘Curiously 
beautified with lilies’ is a touch of pre-Raphaelite artistry 
which it would tax the genius of Rossetti to surpass. It 
reminds us of Longfellow’s lines 2? :— 


**Twixt hill and plain there was a winding path 

Which led us to the margin of that dell, 
Where dies the border more than half away. 

Gold and fine silver, and scarlet and pearl-white, 
The Indian wood resplendent and serene, 
Fresh emerald the moment it is broken, 

By herbage and by flowers within that hollow 
Planted, each one in colour would be vanquished 
As by its greater vanquished is the less.’ 





1 The Temple, ‘ Paradise.’ 


* Longfellow, Danie, ‘ Purgatorio,’ vii. 70; compare also Longfellow, 
Dante, ‘ Purgatorio,’ xxviii. 1, and see his notes on both passages. 
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The ethical and spiritual significance of the whole scene 
is plain enough. It stands for a time of religious luxury, 
in which there are no fences at the wayside, and no sense 
of restraint in the conscience. Such an experience may 
come after a revival of religion in the soul, or in the peace 
that follows successful conflict, or (as in this case) in the 
sweetness of solitude or Christian fellowship that follows 
a time of uncongenial society among worldly, and worse 
than worldly, men. It may appear, and it may really 
be the case, that the pleasantness of the hour is caused 
by ‘a clear and comfortable sense of divine love’; but yet, 
_ nevertheless, the man may find that his severe conscience of 
fidelity has become relaxed, and that luxurious softness has 
taken the place of self-denial, with its bracing and healthful 
endurance of hardness. 

Bunyan feared such times. Even in his description of 
the trees he mentions the possibility of surfeits and too 
great fulness of blood. Certainly, as one writer has pointed 
out, it is a striking fact that more misfortunes of one kind 
or another befell the Pilgrims during this later period than 
during either of the former ones, and that that part of Chris- 
tian’s journey spent in the austere companionship of Faith- 
ful was entirely free from misadventures of the kind we are 
to hear of immediately. Mr Froude has well caught the 
spirit of Bunyan in his words: ‘ Man’s spiritual existence 
is like the flight of a bird in the air; he is sustained only 
by effort, and when he ceases to exert himself he falls.’ 
‘Oh, thought I, that I were fourscore years old, that I 
might die quickly, and my soul be at rest.’ The whole 
situation is finely expressed in a sentence of Mrs Josephine 
Butler’s: ‘I have learned in a long lifetime, now drawing 
to a close, to beware of halcyon days.’ 

One of the greatest of John Bunyan’s plagues and sorrows 


1 J, A. Froude, Bunyan, chap. iii. 
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was that of shortlived religious impressions: ‘Surely I will 
not forget this forty years hence.’ But, alas! within less 
than forty days I began to question all again,’ etc. That is 
but one of many such complaints with which every reader 
of Grace Abounding is familiar. The impressions are the 
work of a time of strain and tension; the passing of them 
comes generally with the renewal of ease. So these men 
thought that all danger was over and behind them, * but 
they were not yet at their journey’s end.’ Robert Brown- 
ing, who knew well the perplexing and surprising character 
of the way of life’s pilgrimage, has expressed this in rough 
lines, which yet fasten upon the memory : 


* And where we looked for crowns to fall, 
We find the tug’s to come—that’s all.’ 4 


The moment of victory, the apparently uneventful hour just 
after temptation, are the times in which we need to be most 
careful. The monks of Dryburgh were threatened by an 
English invading force on one historic occasion. They 
waited in silence and in fear till the Southern army, not © 
having observed their low-lying abbey, had gone past them. 
Then they rang their bells in a merry peal of jubilation. 
But they rang too soon, for the invaders heard the bells, 
returned, and pulled the religious house about the ears of 
its inhabitants. 

The lesson of this passage can hardly be, however, that 
ease is in itself an evil thing. ‘ Avoid,’ says Newman, ‘ the 
great evils of leisure, avoid the snare of having time on 
your hands.’? Yet this riverside lay direct on the path, 
and, for a time, to avoid it would have been to forsake the 
right way of pilgrimage. The sin lay not in leisure and 
pleasantness, but in the mood which refused to follow the 
way when it led away from those green pastures and gentle 


1 Haster Day, i. 2 Plain and Parochial Sermons, v. 
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waters, and became again the mere dull, hard, straight path 
of righteousness. R. L. Stevenson, in his Travels with a 
Donkey, quotes the words from Bunyan: ‘The way also 
here was very wearisome, through dirt and slabbiness:1 nor 
was there on all this ground so much as one inn or victual- 
ling-house wherein to refresh the feebler sort.’ In his Essay 
on Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, he notes the length of the 
way— Two miles yet ’—as portrayed in the inimitable little 
woodcut of Miss Ennice Bagster. In this case it is neither 
the slabbiness not the length of the road that tires the 
Pilgrims, but its roughness to feet that are softened with 
walking on riverside grass. Whatever be the peculiarity which 
renders the way trying at any given point, it is a folly and 
the beginning of sin to quarrel with it. The only thing 
that really matters is the fact that it is the way. With its 
surface or direction or length we have nothing to do. Safety 
lies in ‘ setting our hearts to the highway,’ ? consoling our- 
selves with the great assurance that it is indeed the way, 
and that our feet are on it. He who does this has (to quote 
Stevenson once again) the road itself for company. His 
interest, his longing, and his enthusiasm are all concen- 
trated, not on his own feelings, but on the road. He will 
yet find out the glory of going on through pleasant and un- 
pleasant parts of the pathway. For the love and wisdom 
of God have made that various pilgrimage now smooth 
and then rough, in order that at the last He may wel- 
come pilgrims disciplined, and strong, and worthy to 
arrive. 

But these men are discouraged, and their feet are tender. 
They are quarrelling with the way, and pitying their own 
weak flesh. Close beside them lies Bypath Meadow, a place, 
indeed, of bad company, but of bodily luxuriousness very 


tempting to their present mood. It is so little off the way 
1 Cf. p. 280. 2 Jer. xxxi. 21. 3 Stevenson, Hssay on Roads. 
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that the fact seems hardly worth speaking about. So they 
trudge on, grudging and discontented. 

Just at this point comes the opportunity for escape to 
the softer going. Among the roads near Bedford, many 
stiles leading into Bypath Meadows may still be seen, 
such as that in our illustration. In his Heavenly Footman, 
Bunyan uses them for the same allegorical purpose as in 
this passage: ‘ Beware of bye-paths, take heed thou dost 
not turn into those lanes which lead out of the way. There 
are crooked paths, paths in which men go astray, paths that 
lead to death and damnation.’ The stile on the left hand 
came like a set temptation, so opportune was it in its answer 
to their desire. Yet it was not quite an open gap. It was 
easy to cross the stile, and yet there was the stile to cross— 
some conscientious scruples to be overcome, some need for 
effort to persuade oneself to the defiance or the ignoring of 
the plain sense of duty. This, however, is beside the point. 
The interesting fact is the coincidence of the stile and 
the mood, of temptation within and opportunity without. 
There is little need for explaining this by the malice of the 
powers of darkness. The fact is that the whole length of 
the road is furnished with opportunities of escape from it, 
but we become aware of these and find them to be tempta- 
tions, only when desire for escape is already at work within 
our hearts. No man who is quarrelling with the road will 
travel long before he finds himself at a stile of this sort. 
This is well worth remembering. Temptations often assume 
the guise of special providences, which make the step aside 
appear almost a predestined arrangement. And the soul is 
peculiarly ready to deceive itself by taking such psycho- 
logical moments as providential, and justifying its errant 
course by a daring attempt so to read the signs as to force 
God on to the side of temptation. 

In such temptation, half-consciously sought and created 
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by the persons tempted, there is little chance of victory and no 
joy of combat. Temptation need not be a joyless and pre- 
determined thing. It is so only in cases where the tempted 
man is quarrelling with the way. But where there is no 
such complication of a treachery within the soul, temptation 
is among the most exhilarating of life’s experiences. When 
the heart is pure from all desire of falling, and when the 
faith in God’s character and purpose is firm, the tempted 
may ‘ count it all joy when they fall into divers temptations.’ 1 
Theirs is that ‘stern joy which warriors feel’ upon the eve 
of battle. Even for them this will not warrant rashness, 

and to the end the wise will repeat the prayer, ‘ Lead us not 
into temptation.” Yet when temptation comes they will 
remember that God, who has permitted it to come, is not 
a general who ever sends His troops into battle that they 
may be cut down for strategic purposes in other parts of 
the field. If the humble petition of the Lord’s Prayer is 
unanswered, and temptation has to be faced, they may 
take it as a distinguished honour and a mark of special 


trust.? 
‘Was the trial sore ? 

Temptation sharp ? Thank God a second time! 
Why comes temptation but for man to meet 
And fight with and make crouch beneath his foot, 
And so be pedestalled in triumph? Pray 
“Lead us into no such temptations, Lord!” 
Yea, but, Oh Thou whose servants are the bold, 
Lead such temptations by the head and hair, 
Reluctant dragons, up to who dares fight, 
That so he may do battle and have praise.’ ® 


This temptation, however, was of the different sort that 
has its ally within the soul; and the hardihood and un- 
hesitating promptness of action which are seen in Christian 
are a poor travesty of a Christian man’s assurance. Indeed 
he is in every way unlike himself in this scene ; and, among 

ie jaated 12: 2 Cy, vol. i. p. 139. 


8 Robert Browning, The Ring and the Book (The Pope). 
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other things, we note his eagerness to have that inward 
treachery justified by external reinforcement. They saw 
a man walking before them in the growing twilight, and 
after night had fallen they still followed the sound of his 
footsteps in the dark. Then the footsteps ceased to sound, 
and their hearts stood still as they heard the dull thud from 
that pit to whose brink he had almost led them. No words 
came from the mangled body, ‘ only they heard a groaning.’ 
That is all the incident, and its dramatic power is heightened 
by its reticence. To the already troubled conscience of 
Christian that tragedy is his own. Vain-Confidence is 
just Christian in his recent mood. Needing no company, 
asking for no advice, mistaking his own will for wisdom, 
and making it his law, he has no need of them or any 
others to confirm him in his opinion. He flings over his 
shoulder his answer to Christian’s question, shouted forward 
to him with a quaver of anxiety already in it. There is no 
such quaver in the reply. He knows all about his destina- 
tion ; it is the Celestial Gate. The words were still ringing 
in the Pilgrims’ ears when this unhappy victim of the easy 
pathway in fact reached his destination, but not the one he 
had made so sure of. Such ruffling spirits as this should 
never meet with an accident. The contrast is too cruelly 
foolish between the swaggering of the afternoon and the 
groaning in the dark of evening. 

The part of the story which follows is one of utter dis- 
couragement, danger, and misery.1 The two strong men 
are like a pair of little lost children. Each feels himself 
alone, and Hopeful’s groaning utterance is of peculiar pathos, 
with its pronoun not in the plural, but the singular, ‘ Oh, 
that I had kept on my way!’ That deadly dark, the dull 


1 For a description of the dangers of the road in those days, cf. Macaulay, 
History of England, chap. iii. The fields were not yet drained, and sudden 
floods often compelled passengers to swim for their lives. 
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aftertime of temptation, when desire and glamour alike are 
gone, and the spent fires of its allurement no longer keep 
back the growing cold that gathers round the heart! How 
cruelly all the aspect of life changes in such an hour. In- 
stead of all the fascinating casuistry which at the crossing 
of the stile made the whole play of good and evil about the 
soul so charmingly poignant an experience, there is only 
the one dull but insistent conviction ‘ that it is easier going 
out of the way when we are in than going in when we are 
out.” The drablerie of the casuist makes the man feel so 
superior; the plain obviousness of the truism announces 
him so poor and lost a fool. Which things are happening 
every day, and it is well for every man to cultivate the 
habit of looking across from mood to mood, and to train 
his imagination so that it may be able before temptation 
to picture to him the aspect that life will assume after 
temptation. 

Dr Newman has a passage so appropriate and illuminative 
for this scene, that it may be quoted here at length: ‘ And 
we thus intrude into things forbidden, in various ways: in 
reading what we should not read, in hearing what we should 
not hear, in seeing what we should not see, in going into 
company whither we should not go, in presumptuous reason- 
ings and arguings when we should have faith, in acting as 
if we were our own masters where we should obey. We 
indulge our reason, we indulge our passions, we indulge 
our ambition, our vanity, our love of power; we throw 
ourselves into the society of bad, worldly, or careless men ; 
and all the while we think that, after having acquired this 
miserable knowledge of good and evil, we can return to our 
duty, and continue where we left off; merely going aside 
a moment to shake ourselves, as Samson did, and with 
an ignorance like his, that our true heavenly strength is 
departed from us.’ . . . ‘ The two paths of right and wrong 
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start from the same point, and at first are separated by a 
very small difference... but wait a while, and pursue 
the road leading to destruction, and you will find the dis- 
tance between the two has widened beyond measurement, 
and that between them a great gulf has been sunk, so that 
you cannot pass from the one to the other, though you 
desire it ever so earnestly.’ 1 

They had forgotten all about the stile when it could 
easily have been found, and now they cannot get back 
to it. Mind and conscience both have been deranged by 
disobedience, and neither of them can get into the position 
where they will feel the old conscience scruples that were 
so lightly overcome. Their one thought is of danger, and 
after a few blind and futile plunges for the road, they settle 
down, sick with reaction and disgust, wearied out with 
transgression and peril, and fall asleep. One cannot but 
feel that strenuousness would even yet have brought 
deliverance. Stile or no stile, floods or no floods, why did 
they not force their way back to the road? Easy words 
to say, but the soul that has wandered knows but too well 
how that wandering has impaired the very power of 
returning to duty: and that is the last farthing of the full 
payment that an exacting Nemesis wrings out from the 
sinner. 

Christian is here again unrecognisable. He never did 
well with ease, but here he is so completely and radically 
demoralised that we shudder at the change, which reveals 
the Protean character of even so good a man. There is 
always a pitiful crowd, as someone has expressed it, waiting 
at the cross-roads of life to take their direction from any 
chance circumstance. But it makes the heart sick to find 
Christian among that number. He who questioned Demas 
so shrewdly, now takes one for a guide whose face he has 


1 Plain and Parochial Sermons, v. 
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never looked upon—who, so far as Christian’s experience 
of him goes, is a vox et preterea nihil. In an unknown 
region of life, precedent is a first necessity if it can be 
had; and the initial question of the wise adventurer is, 
“Who goes before me?’ But this Christian, at other 
times so sagacious, is now content that he is not the first. 
’ So long as somebody is on ahead, he has nothing more to 
ask, and at once follows the lead, without a hint of evidence 
as to its trustworthiness. The world would need to be 
by very many thousand times a safer place that it is, before 
the mere fact that someone else had already gone in any 
given path would afford even the shadow of justification 
for such an adventure. Yet that is all that multitudes of 
men ask for guidance. A newspaper article, the example 
of an acquaintance, the mere fact that the thing has once 
been done, are sufficient for such easy followers of chance 
guidance in an age of many incompetent but unhesitating 
guides. 

Hopeful and Vain-Confidence may stand for symbols of 
two different kinds of optimism. Hopeful has his scruples, 
and remains humble, always believing in God and in life. 
Vain-Confidence believes unscrupulously and only in him- 
self. Yet Hopeful is weak as yet, and all too easily led. 
He has not learned to say No, nor to think for himself upon 
the spur of the moment. But life is teaching him, and this 
very incident is manifestly doing something towards correct- 
ing his weakness. He takes the initiative, and offers to 
go first as leader on the way back. And meanwhile, except 
for a momentary suggestion of blame, his old tenderness 
and sweetness are only heightened by the manifestly 
growing manliness of his spirit. The gentleness of his 
attitude to Christian is a notable piece of work, even for 
John Bunyan’s pen. No wonder that it called forth the 


comment from the editor of one edition of the allegory: 
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‘ Dear Shepherd of Israel, thou knowest that to err is human. 
Keep us from erring; guide us continually ; and when we 
do stray, O Lord, reclaim us.’1 Along with which prayer, 
however, may well be joined George Herbert’s lines: 


‘ Who goeth in the way which Christ hath gone, 
Is much more sure to meet with him, than one 
That travelleth byways : 
Perhaps my God, though he be farre before, 
May turn, and take me by the hand, and more, 
May strengthen my decayes.’ 2 





1 Anonymous, published by R. E. King. 3 The Temple, ‘ Lent.’ 
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Wuen Christian shuddered at the agonies of the man ir the 
iron cage in the Interpreter’s House, he little thought that 
this chapter would have to be written in his own biography. 
As little did he foresee the catastrophe a day or two before 
it happened. For not the least remarkable and significant 
feature in this incident is its suddenness. It seemed but 
an hour since these men were walking on the highway ; 
but they were, to all appearance, lost for ever within that 
hour. Yet they slept, for they were wearied out with 
wandering and misery. Montaigne quotes the instance 
of the young Marius, who on the day of his last battle with 
Sylla gave the signal of battle and then lay down and slept 
under a tree throughout the engagement, being ‘so ex- 
tremely spent and worn out with labour and want of sleep, 
that nature could hold out no longer.?1 Marius woke to 
find his troops in flight; these pilgrims to look upon ‘ the 
huge evil face, like a nightmare, of Giant Despair.’ 

It is not without significance that this first sight of 
Despair comes in the story on their first awaking. The 
evening view of life is often too rosy. Imagination is free, 
and the feelings do the work of the mind then. But here 
is the other extreme. Sin, wandering, and folly never look 
so wretched as when seen in the cold and passionless light 
of early morning. Often that is as far from a true view of 
things as the evening firelight view. On the whole the 
wisest, sanest, and most reliable aspects of life are those 
1 Montaigne, Essays, i. chap. xliv. 
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which we see in the hours of honest daylight through which 
we walk between sunrise and sunset. 

Yet, bitter though the wakening be, it is best to be awake. 
God has many ways of wakening His children. Sometimes 
it is by some touch soft and tender as the waft of an angel’s 
wing ; sometimes it is by the thin white hand of Christ 
laid on a disciple’s shoulder at the gate of Gethsemane ; 
sometimes it is by the rough foot and cruel eyes of Giant 
Despair. Yet, even at the worst, it is best to be 
awake. 

The giant’s indictment, in which there is a distinct remin- 
iscence of the legal forms of speech heard in criminal courts, 
is unanswerable. Had they not trespassed in his grounds 
he would never have found them. So, at least, they thought, 
and for them the accusations of conscience were salutary 
enough. Yet the mysteries of temperament, and the hidden 
borderland between body and soul, are such as hardly to 
permit of any such absolute principle. It is not well, in 
judging either self or others, to be quick to find a moral 
cause for each fit of mental suffering. Quotations might 
be mulitplied from Grace Abounding, from Francis Spira, 
and from the early stories of John Bunyan’s life, in which 
there were obvious physical and mental causes for the 
desperate condition described. Yet it is but too true that 
there is a large enough actual background of sin in every life 
to justify a man in any dark mood in running straight back 
upon conscience, and finding a more than sufficient explana- 
tion for his sufferings in his sins. Nor will physical and 
mental science, however salutary and true in their work 
of reducing the terrors of the human mind to a minimum, 
ever be able to remove those tragic facts and connections to 
which conscience bears witness. 

It is often said that John Bunyan ‘ built a style, and a 
literature,’ as well as ‘a religion and a faith, on the Bible 
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alone.’ Such a view becomes more and more untenable 
as we discover ever new points of contact with the literary 
forms of his contemporaries and predecessors. He is 
original in the highest sense, but he is also assimilative as 
few writers have ever been. Sir Bevis of Hamptoun alone 
might have supplied him with his giants, who do not in 
any way differ from the conventional giants of the older 
romance. These stood for mere bulk and brute strength, 
and were the bullies and terrors of the average man. They 
were neither brave not intelligent, but always cowardly 
and preposterously stupid and gullible. It has been noted 
by physiologists that abnormal stature, while it carries 
with it greater weight and force of muscle, yet indicates a 
radical weakness rather than strength of physique. Any- 
how, this giant of Bunyan’s is quite in the line of English 
giants. The most striking parallel to the entire passage is 
that classical description of the 


‘Man of hell that calls himself Despair 


They find _ 
That curséd man low sitting on the ground, 
Musing full sadly in his sullen mind, etc.’* 


But Bunyan’s giant is the truer to the romantic type. 
Spenser’s has too much character and is too interesting. 
Bunyan’s does not fascinate us with his aspect of ‘ greasy 
locks,’ and ‘hollow eyne,’ and ‘raw-bone cheeks’ that 
looked ‘as he did never dine.’ On the contrary, he is a 
great mass of stupidity, with only intelligence enough to 
carry out the very obvious directions of his wife—a char- 
acter far more strongly drawn. This is interesting, in 
view of the fact that it reverses the usual order, Spenser 
being as a rule by far the finer in his scene-painting, Bunyan 
the more vivid in his character-drawing. 


1 Dr Horton, Verbum Dei, p. 146, ~ * Spenser’s Faerie Queene, 1. ix. 
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The less defined character of the giant is, as we have 
noted, more in keeping with the typical ancient giant figure. 
In neither is there much of the ‘ energy of despair.’ Nothing 
could be in stronger contrast to the Greek stories of the 
Titans, or to Dante’s giants of the Inferno,! than those 
heavy footsteps to which we listen here trudging their 
morning round. And in this the portraiture is truer to 
experience. Titanism is not Despair. There is, indeed, no 
such thing as ‘ the energy of despair.’ So long as there is 
energy, however desperate, despair has not yet come. But 
he has in terrible reality come upon these Pilgrims. Theirs 
is a mood in which all is heaviness and langour. It is in- 
accessible (apparently) either to reason or to will—a list- 
lessness as of souls paralysed. It will be noted that part 
of the explanation of their escape is given in that perfect 
touch of genius—‘ for he sometimes in sunshiny weather 
fell into fits.” That is a matter of weather—characteristic- 
ally capricious, and not due to the action either of the giant 
or his prisoners. Only it will be noted that those intervals 
of sunshine are the prisoners’ opportunity. When energy 
and the brighter aspect of things return, though but for an 
hour, much may be done for escape. 

We hear little of the giant’s wife Diffidence, but we know 
her better than her husband. She is full of resource, ex- 
pedient, and suggestion—although it must be confessed 
that her husband is singularly lacking in the knowledge of 
his own business to require her prompting as he does. The 
strange pair live on terms of admirable endearment and 
comradeship—perhaps because this giant so sorely needs 
a wife. Is it pressing the allegory too far, to see in this 
relation the hint of a something behind despair, that ex- 


1 Cf. Cacus, in Dante’s Inferno, xxv. Longfellow’s footnote calls him 
“the classic Giant Despair.’ He is, however, a spirit of fraud as well as 
violence. His statue by Bandinelli is the most hideous thing in Florence. 
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plains it and gives to it its power? It is a significant 
fact that in Part IT. it is the wife that is first killed; and, 
if there be any truth in this fancy, it may be worth while 
attending to. The passages referring to her were an after- 
thought, inserted after the first edition, and it is quite 
probable that a very subtle piece of analysis of experience 
may be indicated here. 

Her name is Diffidence, and the word had a stronger 
meaning in Bunyan’s time than in ours. It meant suspicion 
or mistrust, words which remind us that in Puritan theology 
doubt was regarded always in connection with sin, and indeed 
asin itself sinful. Here then we discover the active and volun- 
tary element in doubt, the will not to believe, the spirit which 
loveth and maketh a lie. The modern conditions are 
different, and yet the giant’s wife Diffidence still has more 
responsibility than is often realised. The new Doubting 
Castle is that habit of doubt, that paralysis of faith, which 
besets so many minds among us now. It is not so much 
a question of specific perplexities, as one of a general lack 
of clearness and capacity for faith. George Ehot has ex- 
pressed it well—‘I feel as if there must be goodness and 
right above us, but I can’t see it, I can’t trust in it./ 4 
Mozley has stated as one of the characteristic defects of his 
time the loss of faculty to trust an argument when you 
have got one.? Such irrational and chronic doubt may 
have become involuntary, but in many cases at least there 
is behind it a history in which the will has turned con- 
sciously away from faith.? It is the boast of the new times 
that Despair is dead. Unfortunately the widow Diffidence 
lords it but the more in Doubting Castle. 

The original of Doubting Castle may have been the ancient 


1 Scenes of Clerical Life, p. 281. t M tracles, iv. 
3In The Holy War, we find Evil-questioning trying to pass himself 


off as Mr Honest-inquiry-. 
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castle of Bedford, a shell-keep of the de Beauchamp family. 
This castle, standing on a small elevation on the left bank 
of the Ouse, was dismantled in the Barons’ War; and its 
stones are said to have been used for building the bridge 
on which John Bunyan’s prison was erected. The hill and 
its ruins must have been visible from the prison, at the 
distance of less than a quarter of a mile, and it is at least 
probable that it was in his mind as he wrote. The whole 
description of Doubting Castle and its grounds has another 
prototype in Cainhoe Castle, another Norman shell-keep, 
some two miles south-west of Ampthill, near the village of 
Clophill, which must have been familiar to Bunyan.? 

Bunyan knew the inside of a prison, and whether this 
description be taken from Bedford Jail or not, it is true 
enough to the dungeons in which our fathers dealt out to 
one another their Spartan measures. Dr M‘Crie, in his 
History of the Bass, speaks of those “‘ living sepulchres, from 
which both light and air were systematically excluded, and 
where damp and cold, the squalor carceris and every species 
of discomfort, were considered essential parts of the con- 
finement.’ Such was no unusual type of dungeon in the 
days of Bunyan. The ‘grievous crab-tree cudgell’? has 
long been classical: it is to be feared that it was far from 
an imaginary element in the prison life of those days. 

The whole picture stands for a general and universal state 
of depression, aggravated in the early hours of the morning 
(for it was then that the giant visited and beat them), and 
extending over four days. Is it a personal memory that 
particularises that Wednesday and Saturday? Looking 


1 Cf. Foster, Bunyan’s Country, p. 118. One of the most remarkable 
panels in the bronze door of the Bunyan Meeting in Bedford is that which 
portrays Doubting Castle. 

8 Of. Hudibras, I. ii. :-— 

‘With many a stiff thwack, many a bang, 
Hard crab-tree, and old iron rang,’ 
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back on such times, though they seem years as they pass, 
one remembers the details of time in this fashion. 

As for the doubts out of which the castle of Despair is 
built, most of us will be inclined to think only of introspec- 
tive ones regarding a man’s own spiritual state. These 
certainly are intended, and perhaps were most prominent 
in Bunyan’s thought. Yet in Grace Abounding and in The 
Holy War we repeatedly find purely intellectual doubts 
ranked along with these—doubts as to the Scriptures, as 
to the character and history of Christ, as to the worth of 
righteousness itself. No critical questions had as yet been 
raised, nor was it imagined that any departure from the 
entire mass of orthodox belief could be taken without sin. 
Yet Descartes was the inevitable sequel to the Reforma- 
tion, and John Milton’s Areopagitica was a product of this 
very period. As yet the consciousness of Christian men 
had not cleared for itself the distinction between innocent 
and sinful doubt. Nay, even such depression as threatened 
the lives of these men may sometimes be found in cases 
when it cannot be traced directly to sin. The late Pro- 
fessor A. B. Bruce, in his Parabolic Teaching of Christ, deals 
wisely with this subject in connection with John Bunyan 
himself.1 It is quite possible that there may be very little 
sin in such dark moods, but only the morbidity inseparable 
from the stage of development in which they come. 

The main features of Doubting Castle are imprison- 
ment and helplessness. This wretchedness comes late 
in the pilgrimage, as such moods often do come, amid the 
depressions of advancing age. It comes after sin, but the 
mood has become too morbid to have much moral 
quality one way or another. And it comes, thank God, 
in order to be escaped from into the sunshine and the high- 
way. Yet much is to happen before we arrive at that. 


1 Parabolic Teaching of Christ, book i. chap. v. us 
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The question might be asked, Why Giant Despair did 
not do what he threatened? The answer is that he, 
like the rest of the universe, works within limits, and 
often seems much more powerful than he is. Also, his 
aim is not to work directly, but through the spirit of his 
prisoners. He will break their spirit if he can, or drive 
them into sin and madness. But there is generally a long 
struggle between the vital forces of the soul and absolute 
despair; and in this Bunyan is, as usual, psychologically 
correct. : 

The temptation to suicide is again parallel with Spenser’s 


description :— 
‘He pluck’d from us all hope of due relief 
That erst us held in love of lingering life: 
Then hopeless, heartless, gan the cunning thief 
Persuade us die, to stint all further strife : 
To me he lent a rope, to him a rusty knife.’ 4 
There is another parallel passage which reminds us not 
only of this incident, but of the Man in the Iron Cage. It 


occurs in Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus :— 


* Faust. My heart’s so harden’d I cannot repent ; 
Scarce can I name salvation, faith, or heaven, 
But fearful echoes thunder in mine ears. 
« Faustus, thou art damn’d!”’ then swords, and knives, 
Poison, guns, halters, and envenom’d steel 
Are laid before me to despatch myself.’ 

The different bearing of Christian and Hopeful in this 
passage is very striking. In it, for some reason of his own, 
Bunyan reverses the usual order. Normally, Hopeful, whose 
brightness is partly emotional and temperamental, should 
have fallen lowest into the depths, and been encouraged 
by Christian. But here, as later on at the River,? Bunyan 
seems intentionally to show the failure of the strong and 
steady man in an emergency, and supplies him with an 
unflinching optimist for companion, who thus becomes at 


1 The Faerie Queene, book i. canto ix. *-Cf. p. 187. 
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these parts rather more allegorical than human. Yet both . 
characters retain in spite of that their charming humanness, 
and no one would have this passage away for any stricter 
accuracy to the conduct usually to be expected in such 
types as these. 

Christian is soon hurt by enforced idleness. Here he 
feels lonely and in need of society—a need which never 
appears when he is actively employed on the journey or 
otherwise. Hopeful is better company to himself, with 
an unfailing inner spring of vitality and good spirits. Ac- 
cordingly, the idea of suicide is welcome to Christian, and 
repugnant to Hopeful. Bunyan had felt it, and Spira had 
‘seen a knife.’ Here we are dealing with matters on 
which our author had a right to speak. 

Perhaps Bunyan intended us to note a further thing, which 
would justify his unusual treatment of these types of character. 
Granting that Christian is the better balanced of the two, yet 
once he falls over the edge into despair he will face things 
more uncompromisingly than Hopeful—he will be thorough 
in despair. But the very thought of suicide startles Hopeful, 
and recalls him from the depths to his brightest mood again. 
Nothing could be finer, nothing more buoyant and exhilarat- 
ing, than his long speeches at this juncture. As a mere 
problem of reason, suicide has much that can be said in 
favour of it. It seems the logical outcome, and indeed the 
inevitable course, to a strong mind reasoning in the dark. 
But Hopeful has his finer instinct and his happier disposi- 
tion to set against it, and these find a surer and directer 
way to truth. 

At the darkest, Hopeful’s light is never quite extin- 
guished. He still speaks of ‘the country to which we are 
going,’ comforting himself with the possibilities of the future, 
until these become positive certainties of hope. If he can- 


not slay Despair, or win at once his companion over to his 
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own brighter way of thinking, he can at least tide over 
Christian’s darkest hour, and interest him with some fine 
passages of speech and argument, thus drawing off his 
attention from the thought of suicide before it has become 
a fixed idea. 

The reasons which Hopeful urges against suicide are ten— 

1. God’s command and His entrusting us with the charge 
of our own bodies. The mention of God is meant to act 
in the same way on this tempted man as Pippa’s ‘ God’s in 
His heaven’ does on Sebald, in Robert Browning’s Pippa 
Passes. It is the ultimate and silencing reason for all 
believers. 

2. The thought of the soul—for Despair is utterly 
materialistic, and makes no account of the soul at all. 

3. The fear of hell, which was a much more powerful 
deterrent to the Puritan with his unflinching certainty, 
than to the modern agnostic, with his ‘great perhaps.’ 

4. The law is not in the hand of Despair. He protests 
against the giant as a usurper, even though their conduct 
had put them for the time being at his mercy. From the 
great natural law of Retribution, he appeals to the still 
higher law of Mercy. He protests against Despair, and 
disputes his right to rob him of his life and his inheritance. 
He will remember his royal birthright. He will say, ‘ This 
is mine infirmity, but I will remember the years of the right 
hand of the Most High.’ 1 

5. Others have escaped. The great argument both of 
good and evil is that one is ‘not the first.’ In the devil’s 
usage it is of deadly potency, but its use for good is as 
great as its use for evil.2 In the hour of any temptation, 
and of this among the rest, we are doubly tempted if we 
imagine that we are alone, and all nature and the facts of 
life against us. The saving memory that there are count- 


1 Psalm. xxvii. 10. * Of. vol. i. p. 133, 
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less men and women near us in the world, handicapped 
more heavily it may be than ourselves, who have already 
fought and endured until they won the victory—that 
memory will be the salvation of all who have any self- 
respect remaining in them.! 

6. The chance of deliverance. When we are very young, 
' every experience seems final and every trouble without 
remedy. But as life advances, and we see again and again 
how infinite are the possibilities of any situation, and how 
rich life is in surprises, we learn to temper our conception 
of finality with a never-failing last hope in the off-chance. 
That is mere worldly wisdom, and the common-sense lesson 
of experience, which has already found something to ‘ turn 
up’ in emergency after emergency. But he who retains a 
firm faith in God knows of a better ally than the off-chance. 
God has an interest in His pilgrims after all, and He that 
made the world may count it better to lose a giant than a 
pilgrim. 

7. The heart of a man. Even if the worst came to the 
worst, the fight is in itself worth an effort. If we are to 
die, we may at least take it standing, and fight to the last. 
And it is in this spirit, and in this alone, that we shall be 
quick to notice and take advantage of any opportunities 
that may present themselves. The courageous man is in 
the end the clever one, and the victims of Despair grow as 
stupid as their tyrant. 

8. ‘How valiant thou hast been.’ This beginning of 
the second speech is characteristically tender and generous 
when spoken to the poor-spirited and despondent Christian. 
Hopeful has too great a heart to forget a man’s noble past 
because of his unworthy present mood. And such charity 
is as wise as it is generous. It will be remembered that 
Robert Browning, in a famous passage of his Saul, makes 


1 Cf. Principal G. A. Smith, Four Psalms, p. 99. 
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David take precisely this expedient to bring back Saul to 
manhood from despair. 

9. ‘I am in the dungeon with thee.’ This is an appeal 
at once to the fact of companionship used already,’ and 
to the personal friendship and love between the two. The 
words are very humbly spoken, as by the younger and 
weaker to the older and stronger man. They are among 
the most delicate and tender of all Bunyan’s sentences. 
‘When all the world goes against one, another shall say . 
“ You andI” ’ 2—in these words of Olive Schreiner’s we have 
the same sentiment expressed more briefly. 

10. The shame that it becomes not a Christian to be found 
in—another of those great sayings of John Bunyan, spoken ~ 
in the grand manner, and impossible to any but one of 
God’s gentlemen. The Christian is a man upon his honour, 
and noblesse oblige. Neither suicide nor any other matter 
can possibly be regarded as affecting only the man himself. 
It affects the religion he has professed, and touches the 
honour of his God. It is well for every Christian man to 
remind himself from time to time of the high calling of God 
in Christ Jesus, to regard ‘the style and manners of the 
sky,’ and to face plausible temptations in this aristocratic 
frame of mind. It condemns despair as an essentially 
vulgar and unworthy thing. ‘To despair,’ says the late 
Mr W. T. Stead, ‘is a moral desertion, and not even to the 
oldest is given the right to desert.’ 

If elsewhere John Bunyan is indebted for adventurous 
suggestions to Sir Bevis of Southampton, here, at least, he 
invents his own story. Nothing in the earlier romance is 
more racy than the story of Bevis’ escape from his prison 
in Damascus. He watches for the descent of a man with 
his food, kills him, climbs up the rope, and, killing also the 
two jailers, rushes forth shouting that Bevis has escaped, 


1 (No. 5). 2 Dreams, ‘ The Dream of Wild Bees.’ 
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and puts every one in such a panic that Bevis actually 
does escape! It is a characteristic and tempting adven- 
ture. But Bunyan’s genius is at once simpler and more 
subtle. And we find in this, one more example of his writing 
with his “eye on the object "—true, point for point, to ex- 
perience. There is another story, of a prisoner who lay 
languishing for long in his dungeon, watching the spiders 
and scratching inscriptions on the walls in the most approved 
fashion, until one day—well, he just opened the door and 
walked out! That is the true story of the escape of souls 
from their imprisonment, and John Bunyan’s variant upon 
- it only adds the Christian’s secret of deliverance—prayer 
and promise, which reveal to the soul the fact of its freedom. 
First there comes Prayer, yet not until the Saturday 
night. It would be interesting to know how far this touch 
is intentional, ‘on Saturday about midnight they began to 
pray.’ If it is implied that they had not prayed earlier, 
no one familiar with Grace Abounding, or, indeed, with his 
own heart, will be surprised. ‘But oh!’ says Bunyan, 
‘*twas hard work for me now to have the face to pray to 
this Christ for mercy, against whom I had thus vilely sinned : 
’twas hard work, I say, to offer to look Him in the face, 
against whom I had so vilely sinned; and, indeed, 
I have found it as difficult to come to God by prayer, 
after backsliding from Him, as to do any other thing.’ 
Then comes Promise, and in close connection with the 
prayer. For, as one commentator says, ‘ Every prayer is 
founded on a promise, and every true prayer discovers this 
foundation.’1 This prayer is promptly answered by a 
quickened memory and the discovery of the appropriate 
promise. The metaphor here is of a key, as at the Slough 
of Despond it had been of stepping-stones. And, as the 
stepping-stones were sometimes slippery with the mire of 


1 MacGuire, Note to Cassell’s Edition, sub loco. 
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the slough, so here the key does not turn every lock easily. 
In our nicer modern editions we read that the lock of the 
iron gate went ‘ desperately hard.’ That is not the word 
which John Bunyan wrote, but ‘ damnable hard ’—and the 
expression, too strong for modern ears, was not at all stronger 
than the experience of which it was a reminiscence. This 
backsliding had touched the very promises of God with 
rust. Well for them that Giant Despair had not taken | 
away the key altogether! Had sceptical distrust left them 
without any assurance that God had spoken, it would indeed 
have been all over with their souls. For secular attempts 
to escape from that dungeon are but leaden keys, and in 
these rusty locks they will not turn at all. 

Here, then, we have another rescript from much experi- 
ence, the record of which may be found in all John Bunyan’s 
writings. His Pilgrim’s Progress begins with the Man with 
a Book, and that Book is never out of evidence on any page 
of it. His Grace Abounding is one long record of thrust 
and parry between devils’ thoughts and texts of Scripture. 
Dr Whyte, in his chapter on Giant Despair, gives a fine 
selection of the promises that helped him most. It 
would be well worth while for any one to complete 
the list for himself from that extraordinary little book. 
Such a list of promises may stand us all in good 
stead in some of those undevotional and desperate times 
when our own Bible gets out of print, and we can find nothing 
in it for ourselves. 

So, on the Sunday morning, all was changed. It was in 
strong contrast from the mornings of late days, which 
brought the giant with his club to them. They “had en- 
dorsed Despair’s accusation, but it was a forged bill.’ 
Despair is powerless against a Sunday morning heart. It 
was with a thought similar to this that Goethe brought in 
the chorus of disciples while Faust gloomed apart in his 
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study on Easter morning. Had he been one of them, enter- 
ing into the common gladness of the day, his story would 
have been very different. For that ‘ glorious morning face,’ 
of which Stevenson sings so beautifully in his Celestial 
Surgeon, is never wholly out of the reach of will. With the 
promises of God in a man’s bosom, it only needs energy, and 
such energy as any man may exert, to achieve it. 

But there is also a delicate word spoken here in honour 
of Sunday. The passage reminds us of Herbert’s familiar 
and beautiful lines, 


* How fresh, O Lord, how sweet and clean, 
Are Thy returns,’ ! 


and of his still more famous Sunday hymn : 


‘O Day, most calm, most bright, ... 
The week were dark but for thy light.’ ? 
We are reminded, too, that it was a sermon on the observ- 
ance of the Sabbath day that formed the earliest and perhaps 
the most critical of all Bunyan’s own spiritual turning-points. 
The Puritan Sabbath has been subjected to much ridicule, 
and Watts’ line about that heaven where ‘sabbaths have 
no end’ has provoked some rather obvious merriment. 
But there was something in those Sundays of an earlier 
generation which our emancipated times will find it hard to 
match. When, 
*In dwellings of the righteous 
Is heard the melody 
Of joy, and health,’ 

that ‘grave sweet melody’ will sing its tune for ever to the 
heart that once has heard it. 

Doubting Castle was demolished by Christiana’s troop, 
and an old picture in Bagster’s edition shows it coming 
down as by an earthquake, the artist having caught more of 


1 The Temple, ‘ The Flower.’ 2 The Temple, ‘ Sunday.’ 
3 Pga. cxviii. 15, Scottish Metrical Version. 
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the spirit of the book than of the principles of engineering. 
As a matter of historic fact, this demolition has actually 
taken place.1 The, Doubting Castle of Puritan days is 
almost as much a thing of the past as the Mysteries of 
Udolpho. Except for a small percentage of neurotic per- 
sons, within and without our lunatic asylums, such instances 
of violent religious depression are rare. 

That is very good and natural, the result of happier times 
and a healthier habit of thought corresponding to them. 
Yet unquestionably it is not well that so many of our genera- 
tion find it difficult or impossible to form any adequate 
conception, or to feel any adequate shame, of sin. It has 
been finely said that ‘ The sin of a soul that is conscious of 
God is the wrong done by that soul to all which it reveres.’ 
It cannot be safe to lose the realisation of the enormity of 
such wrong. The life of one who values and needs the 
companionship of that nearest of friends, a good conscience, 
must ever be a vastly nobler thing than that of one who can 
reconcile himself to do without it and still not be miserable. 
In his clever parody, Nathaniel Hawthorne spoke but the 
truth when he described the renovated castle, slight and 
dangerous, which one Flimsy-faith has erected on the site 
of the ancient fortress. In every way, despair was better 
than the insensate silliness which has replaced it. Those 
who have been tormented with an evil spirit of hopeless 
sorrow for their sins, may take comfort in the answer of an 
old German theologian to a child. The child had asked 
him, ‘ Why does not God slay the devil?’ and the answer 
was, “ From love to thee.’ 

In the pillar which the Pilgrims set up, with its warning 
to those that followed, we see Christian’s incurable, un- 
discourageable need and impulse to evangelise. Neither 
the shame of his own late fall, nor the joy of regaining the 


1 Cf. vol. i p. 21. 
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highway, can hinder him from preaching to others and 
warning them. For deep in the man’s heart there is a great 
compassion. It is a dangerous world, and he remembers 
other travellers in it, and sets up his pillar. Of lighthouses 
it has been finely said, “It is compassion that lights their 
lanterns round our coast, the nation’s sense of danger.’ 
And the spiritual lighthouses also—the confessions and 
warnings of good men—are due to the same source. 

The author of Part III, forgetful of the text about re- 
moving his neighbour’s landmark, has appropriated this 
pillar for his own uses, in that Pillar named History, hard 
by the cave of Pope and Pagan, which is looked after by 
the middle-aged man Reformation.1 It must be confessed 
that the passage is a striking one, and Bunyan would hardly 
have grudged it even to so shameless a successor. 

1 Cf. vol. L p. 156. 
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Ir would be an interesting exercise to draw, from what 
materials the book affords, a contour line showing the eleva- 
tions of the various points of this journey—its valleys and 
plains, hills and mountains. Such a line would, we may 
presume, show a broken but yet in the main continuous 
ascent. From each point, some higher and further point 
is visible, luring on the eye and foot. These mountains, 
for instance, were visible from the Palace Beautiful; and 
what the eye then saw, the foot now gains. 

Thus, as in Browning’s Paracelsus, the way is shortened by 
the assuring vision of future truth and experience, and the long 
journey is broken up into manageable stages—a great secret 
in wise pilgrimage. It will be noted that Heaven is not 
visible from the Palace, but from the Delectable Mountains. 
It is later life rather than earlier which has heaven for its 
normal vision. The youth who dreams of heaven, and 
takes “O Paradise! O Paradise! Who doth not crave for 
rest?’ for his favourite hymn, is effeminate.! Surely in a 
world like this there is much for young vitality to do before 
it talks of rest ; earth has claims on it which it were better 
to fulfil than to dream of heaven. Yet, on the other 
hand, the progress on this journey is measured by the 
visibility of the heavenly light. At first seen faintly, 
it has now become a vision of the clear outline of a city 
gate. This is that path of the just that shineth more 
and more unto the perfect day. And, though in youth the 


1 CH. p. 286. 
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heavenly light is but a far-off point of guidance, yet even 
then it has its effect, like star-light, on the pilgrim 
spirit. 

These Mountains, like the Palace, are an allegorical 
representation of the Church, though now in another aspect. 
The former was elementary and preparatory: this is ad- 
vanced enlightenment and guidance among spiritual heights. 
It is a place of contemplation such as is possible only after 
ripe experience. Part IIT., which habitually transfers to 
another stage of the journey the incidents which it borrows, 
puts the place of contemplation in the middle of Hill Diffi- 
culty \—surely an unfortunate transference. Such con- 
templation, which rests and looks peacefully out upon the 
facts of this world and the next, is meant to mark a high 
level of spiritual experience. Mr Froude, writing of ordin- 
ary, respectable, rightminded persons, admits that they 
may be ‘amiable in private life, good neighbours, and 
useful citizens,’ but he adds with much insight that they 
could not ‘ ever reach the Delectable Mountains, or even be 
conscious that such mountains exist.’? But John Bunyan’s 
holy women of Bedford knew the place: ‘I saw as if they 
were on the sunny side of some high mountain, there re- 
freshing themselves with the pleasant beams of the sun, while 
I was shivering and shrinking in the cold.’ Such experience 
generally comes with age, if it comes at all. It is not, like 
the Palace, a picture of what the Church can do for a man 
immediately after he has overcome some great difficulty in 
a single burst of heroic toil. Its heights are gained after a 
lifetime’s progress with its many varieties of experience. 
It is, transferred to the Church, the mood of Rabbi ben Ezra, 
rather than that of the Grammarian’s Funeral. Both are 
high, but this is a restful elevation. Readers will recall 

1 CH. vol. i. p. 85. 2 J. A. Froude, Bunyan, chap. ii. 


$ Cf, vol. i. p. 96. 
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that singularly beautiful passage in The Everlasting Yea of 
Sartor Resartus: ‘To me also, entangled in the enchanted 
forests, demon-peopled, doleful of sight and sound, it was 
given, after weariest wanderings, to work out my way into the 
higher sunlit slopes—of that Mountain which has no summit, 
or whose summit is in Heaven only.’ The passage recalls 
some fine lines of Mr Alfred Austin’s, in which he describes 
the Mountains of Cararra, as seen from Fiesole : 
‘Lo the Carrara Mountains flush to view, 

That in the noonday were invisible. 

Shall we not fold this comfort to our hearts, 

Humbly rejoiced to think, as there are heights 

Seen only in the sunset, so our lives, 

Tf that they lack not loftiness, may wear 


A glow of glory on their furrowed fronts, 
Until they faint and fade into the night.’ * 


But by far the finest and most suggestive thing to read 
along with this description of the Delectable Mountains, 
is the last study in Principal George Adam Smith’s Four 
Psalms, in which the physical elevation of hill-tops is made 
to reveal its secret of moral and spiritual elevation to all 
whose hearts are pure enough to understand. 

Here, as in other passages concerning the Church, 
ministers are introduced, and a view of the ministry is 
presented in keeping with the aspect of the Church which 
the Mountains offer. In the Church of Sant’ Apollinare 
in Classe near Ravenna, there is a magnificent mosaic, 
high in the rood arch above the altar, showing in lustrous 
green and white the sheep of the Good Shepherd feeding 
among tender grass. The same sense of the loftiness of 
gentle things is conveyed by the picture of these shepherds 
feeding their flocks on lofty ground, dealing with high things 
on the heights above the world. It is an exalted view of 


1 Alfred Austin, Narrative Poems. Of. Goethe’s words, 


* Over all the hills is rest.” 
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the Church and its life—far above the pettiness and gossip 
of the valley. The air is pure and bracing, and the horizons 
sweep out wide, and free from all narrowness of sectarian or 
theological exclusiveness. 

The conversation is opened by Christian in a series of 
sharp, short, pertinent questions, which show how fully 
his late sufferings have recalled him to his alert and keen 
self again. In their answers the Shepherds show a reserve 
which at first almost amounts to taciturnity. In Part III. 
their speech is prosy, and strikes the reader as something 
between a dull sermon and the advertisement of a watering- 
place. Here, the answers are enigmatic, throwing back 
upon the Pilgrims all the responsibilities of the journey, 
and insisting that such matters as its length and its safety 
depend upon themselves. Very different this from the 
conversation of the people of the Palace, for which there 
may be several reasons. The Palace dwellers were women, 
these are men; and the difference between the personal 
tenderness and the dispassionate truth is characteristic. 
Again, the Pilgrims are now further on their way, and no 
longer need such stirrup-cups of comfortable encourage- 
ment as they needed earlier. And also they have sinned 
lately, and very grievously, and are still, in a sense, upon 
probation—a circumstance borne out further by the fact 
that warning predominates over any other element con- 
tributed by their stay on these mountains. 

The whole description is graphic. Such a casual touch 
as ‘leaning upon their staves (as is common with weary 
pilgrims when they stand to talk with any by the way)’ 
is a curious and unconscious touch of artistry, possible only 
to one who in his imagination followed his story with his 
eyes. Similarly the gradual melting from the first austerity 
to a gentler mood in the Shepherds is a fine achievement 


in narrative. From answering they turn to questioning, 
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yet not as confessors but only as fellow Christians. Their 
very questions are gracious, and convey a compliment on 
the perseverance of the travellers. Here as elsewhere the 
important question is, How they had got into the way. 
But this question shows the tenderness of the hearts that 
beat beneath the apparent austerity. In it there is the 
sad consciousness, so inevitable in any minister’s mind, of 
the small number of those whose pilgrimage fulfils the early 
promise of its outset. 

Each of the three hills which they now ascend stands for 
a particular view of life to be had at this ripe stage of 
Christian experience. Two of the three indicate danger, 
the third the brilliant spectacle of heaven—a proportion 
significant of the grave and serious habit of the author’s 
mind, so often illustrated in his book. 

1. Error. This seems to stand for the moral element in 
faith or unbelief, which we have already discussed in con- 
nection with Doubting Castle. The hill slopes upward 
innocently enough, but its further side is a precipice. Men 
climb that hill to get a wide view of earth and heaven, and 
the fate of the climbers is a terrible commentary upon a 
certain kind of wide view. The New Testament instance 
is of two who had erred out of curiosity as to an apparently 
trivial, or at least non-vital question—a mere side issue of 
the faith at best. The doctrine of the Resurrection 2 is 
a great doctrine, but it frequently lends itself to over-curious 
speculation, in which there is always a serious danger 
to faith. Who does not know of some who have spent 
their spiritual strength upon such researches, until they 
have lost touch with the central matters of the Christian 

= Along with the following paragraphs it would be well to read Principal 
G. A. Smith’s description of the shepherds’ tents in Four Psalms, Psa. xxiii, 

* Bunyan’s views on this subject, which evidently had for him a special 


interest, may be studied in his treatise upon The Resurrection of the Dead, 
and Eternal Judgment. 
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hfe, and eventually have repudiated all faith whatsoever ? 
Once again we are reminded of Bunyan’s Solomon’s Temple 
Spuritualised— You have some men who cannot be content 
to worship in the temple, but must be aloft; no place will 
serve them but pinnacles, pinnacles; that they may be 
speaking in and to the air, that they may be promoting their 
heady notions instead of solid truth; not considering that 
now they are where the Devil would have them be: they 
strut upon their points, their pinnacles; but let them look 
to it, there is difficulty standing upon pinnacles ; their neck, 
their soul is in danger. We read, God is in His temple, not 
upon these pinnacles.’ “What is God doing?’ asked such 
@ curious one of an old divine. ‘ Preparing rods for them 
that ask such questions,’ was his reply. 

2. Caution. There is as little uniformity of method in 
the naming of these hills as in that of the geographical 
names of actual mountains. The first and third are named 
from their own characteristics, the second is named rather 
from the effect it is meant to produce in the climber. In 
such matters John Bunyan is too much in earnest about 
the lessons he has to teach, to take much pains over the 
niceties of consistent nomenclature. Caution is both a vice 
and a virtue for Christian men. The venture of faith forbids 
it, while the dangers of life demand it. No one, eg., is 
further from the road to heaven than the calculating, cautious 
person who has a scheme of his own for making the best of 
both worlds. Yet here we have passed from dangers of in- 
tellect to those of conduct, and the moral life is unquestion- 
ably beset with dangers. Describing a rash time of his own 
life, when he ‘ was not conscious of the danger and evil of 
sin,’ Bunyan in Grace Abounding adds, ‘ Thus man, while 
blind, doth wander, but wearieth himself with vanity, for 
he knoweth not the way to the city of God.’ 

The description of blind men stumbling among tombs, 
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with its double horror of blindness and death, reminds one 
of parts of Maeterlinck’s Les Aveugles. Hawthorne rather 
infelicitously runs his railway through this graveyard, and 
nearly has an accident owing to a tombstone having been 
maliciously placed upon the rails—an incident whose 
grotesqueness does not appear to be justified by any 
very obvious significance. 

Who, then, are these victims of rashness, whose fate is 
this blind and aimless wandering in the precincts of the 
grave? Surely it was an inspiration that suggested to John 
Bunyan the device of making the Shepherds describe to 
the Pilgrims their own late adventure. These victims were 
Christian and Hopeful, as they might well have been that 
day, but for the grace of God. Itis no wonder they said 
nothing, but looked through tears upon each other’s faces, 
when they saw others going to perdition by the very same 
sins and follies from whose consequences God had rescued 
themselves just before it was too late. 

This blindness is often the work of Diffidence rather than 
of Despair.1 It is a subtler form of cruelty than the heavy- 
witted giant is capable of conceiving. But, if we have 
read his wife’s character aright, we can detect her handi- 
work in it. Doubt that rises from a deliberate act of sin 
against conscience, sometimes ends in this. The modern > 
chronic diffidence of any faith, the irrational but mastering 
habit of unbelief, leads many to just this fate. Lacking 
the exhilaration of former faith, its victims wander aim- 
lessly about, in sympathy rather with decay and dead things 
than with the clean and bright call of life for useful labour. 
Hope and all thought of result die within them. In help- 
less cynicism they see nothing, go nowhere, do no useful 
thing. The macabre element inseparable from such de- 
cadence is indicated with sure insight in the introduction 

1 Of. p. 53, 
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of the tombs. These are they who ‘have said to corrup- 
tion, Thou art my father ; to the worm, Thou art my mother, 
and my sister. And where is now my hope? As for my 
hope, who shall see it? They shall go down to the bars of 
the pit, when our rest together is in the dust.’ 1 

The aspect of the Delectable Mountains up to this point 
can hardly be said to justify their name. The succession of 
ghastly sights and suggestions is unbroken, until it cul- 
minates in an abominable door, which is but a flue for the 
infernal fire and smoke. This is surely bad art, to shatter 
the expectations raised by so finely named a mountain 
range in so merciless a fashion. Bunyan might have an- 
swered that very probably it was bad art, but he had found 
a good deal in real life that as art was equally bad. In that 
“age of great revolutions’ men were ever conscious of ex- 
treme contrasts; and even the fairest tracts of the world 
were honeycombed and tunnelled with passages to hell. 

To John Bunyan hell was a frightful and crude reality. 
Its brimstone was ever in his nostrils. His imagination 
had been fed on such stories as that of the Salisbury 
blasphemer of whom he tells us. ‘ Hearing a hideous noise 
and smelling a stinking savour, the vintner ran into the 
chamber, and coming in he missed his guest, and found the 
window broken, the iron bars in it bowed, and all bloody, 
but the man was never heard of afterwards’—a tale 
which may have been in George Macdonald’s mind when 
he wrote the legend of the devil-bridegroom.” Such tales 
have ceased to impress the public mind. But Bunyan’s 
work, like Dante’s, remains impressive in spite of light- 
hearted dismissals. There is a note of reality in Bunyan’s 
references to the subject, that bears the authentic mark of 
experience. He, like Dante at Verona, was * the man who 


had been in hell.’ 


4 Job xvii. 16. ® Malcolm, chaps. x1.-xli. 
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This door, situated in the mountains of lofty spiritual 
experience, does not, however, mean that Bunyan believed 
that a man might fall from grace, as Spira had almost con- 
vinced him. Those for whom this door stands open are 
the hypocrites who from the first had been but pretended 
pilgrims. Look into that door, bend over—down, far down, 
you may see them, as Dante saw them, pacing their dismal 
round under their leaden hoods.!_ Hopeful, trembling for 
his own sincerity, asks some questions which reveal his 
personal self-distrust. His habitual unobtrusiveness is 
staggered into utterance by so very terrible a fact in life 
as this. Then the Pilgrims join in the somewhat conven- 
tional phrase, ‘ We have need to cry to the Strong for 
strength!’ There is something not quite satisfactory 
about the exclamation. It is too much the sort of thing 
one is expected to say in the circumstances. It is curious 
how many people lapse at once into such commonplace 
and trite generality when confronted with mordant personal 
truth—‘ It’s a mercy we’re all spared,’ ° Blessed is he that 
shall eat bread in the kingdom of God.’2 And just as 
Christ turned aside the latter platitude, and struck home 
to the conscience of the speaker, so the Shepherds do here. 
Such conventionalities are really uttered as last refuges 
from personal conviction. The Shepherds do not set much 
store by pious exclamations, but insist upon the realities 
of the situation. The Pilgrims might have wandered far 
from the way while they were all the time crying to the 
Strong for strength. Strength they had already—enough 
strength to demand action.? The immediate need is to use 
the strength they have—to use it in thoroughness of moral 
exercise, in self-control and enforced perseverance, in laying 
hold on God’s promises and obeying His commandments, 

1 Inferno, canto xxiii. 2 Luke xiv. 15. 
* Cf. Drinkwater, Poems of Men and Hours, pp. 1, 2. 
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That is the Christian common sense of the case, and it re- 
mains true for ever. We all have strength enough if we 
would only use it. 

3. Mount Clear. At last we come to the only adventure 
on these mountains which seems congruous with their name. 
Is it that Bunyan had discovered that great secret so finely 
expressed long afterwards by Walter Pater, ‘ the hiddenness 
of perfect things’?1 At any rate, such a vision as this 
often hides itself among fears and threatenings and the 
sense of danger; and its light shines the brighter for the 
thick darkness which it dispels. 

Mount Clear stands for a season of lofty spiritual insight 
—clearness and exaltation being both involved. The optic 
glass recalls many passages in literature, from Milton to 
Browning’s Death in the Desert, where the wonder of the 
telescope has caught the poet’s imagination for spiritual 
uses. In his Hall of Fantasy Hawthorne has introduced 
this very glass—‘ Nor must I fail to mention that in the 
observatory of the edifice is kept that wonderful prospec- 
tive glass through which the shepherds of the Delectable 
Mountains showed Christian the far-off gleam of the Celestial 
City. The eye of Faith still loves to gaze through it.” The 
glass may stand either for the power of spiritual vision, or 
for the word of revelation as given especially in the Gospels 
and the Apocalypse. Some are adepts at its use, but many 
others, from various causes, find their hand shake too much 
for a steady image. This detail reminds us of Tennyson’s 
Enoch Arden : 

‘She when the day, that Enoch mentioned, came, 
Borrowed a glass, but all in vain: perhaps 
She could not fix the glass to suit her eye; 
Perhaps her eye was dim, hand tremulous ; 


She saw him not: and while he stood on deck 
Waving, the moment and the vessel passed.’ 





1 Marius the Epicurean, chap. vi. 
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Bunyan has expressed a great truth in the saying that the 
recent sight of hell kept them from the perfect use of the 
optic glass. There were times of which he tells us, “‘I was so 
far from the mouth of hell, that I could not, when I looked 
back, scarce discern it.’ Fra Angelico was a master in the 
use of this optic glass, but then it was said of him that 
he could not paint a devil. These Pilgrims, fresh from 
hell-gate, their imagination still distracted and filled with 
its horrors, could not for the time gaze steadily upon 
the spiritual vision. 

There is, as a rule, a fine reticence in John Bunyan’s 
descriptions of heaven. He knew the shaking of the hand, 
and the danger of unbridled imagination. As an artist, © 
even, he knew it. Such imaginations as the Gates Ajar, or 
even the Lutile Pilgrim in the Unseen, have satisfied few 
readers, though (such is our wistfulness when we have 
beloved ones beyond the river) they will always find an 
audience.t Wordsworth’s famous sky-picture, quoted by 
Cheever, is very great : 


‘Glory beyond all glory ever seen 
By waking sense, or by the dreaming soul ! 
The appearance, instantaneously disclosed, 
Was of a mighty city,—boldly say 
A wilderness of building, sinking far, 
And self-withdrawn into a wondrous depth, 
Far sinking into splendour without end ! 
Fabric it seemed of diamond and of gold, 
With alabaster domes and silver spires, 
And blazing terrace upon terrace high 
Uplifted ; here, serene pavilions bright 
In avenues disposed ; there, towers begirt 
With battlements, that on their restless fronts 
Bore stars—illumination of all gems.’ 


But the classical passage connected with this, as with the 
fuller vision of the Celestial City at the close of the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, is one that it is difficult to believe John Bunyan 
had not read: 


1 Of. the opening verses of the fourteenth-century poem Pearl, 
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‘Thence forward by that painfull way they pas 
Forth to an hill, that was both steepe and hy ; 
On top whereof a sacred chappell was, 

And eke a litle Hermitage thereby, 

Wherein an aged holy man did lie, 

That day and night said his devotion, 

Ne other worldly busines did apply : 

His name was hevenly Contemplation ; 

Of God and goodnes was his meditation. 
Great grace that old man to him given had ; 
For God he often saw from heaven’s hight.’ ! 


This, then, is the Pilgrims’ first definite glimpse of heaven. 
As years advance and the pilgrimage draws nearer to its 
close, it is fitting that this should come; and such optic 
- glasses as the fourteenth chapter of St John or the twenty- 
first of Revelation become the daily helpers of the aged 
saint. 

The Four Shepherds, supplying four chief aspects of the 
ministerial office, have been described so perfectly in Dr 
Whyte’s four closing chapters of his first book, that little 
is left to be said about them. Knowledge is the first—a 
standing plea for a ministry thoroughly educated, though 
by no means a justification of all that has been included or 
excluded in this or that school of divinity. Haxperience 
comes next, reminding us that knowledge kept apart 
from life is worse than useless in the spiritual guide. The 
minister must be also in a very full and deep sense, a man ; 
and the blend of humanity and education is the ideal. Then 
comes Watchful, and we think of the sentinel in Aschylus’ 
Agamemnon leaning on his elbow in year-long watch on 
the roofs of the Atreide—dew-drenched, night-bewildered, 
with fear at hand instead of sleep.? Or, still better, we 
think of the hunting of man, and the great art of ° stalking 
a human soul.’ Ministers are men that ‘ watch for souls 
as they that must give account.’* We have already learned 


1 Spenser’s Faerie Queene, book i., canto x. cf. vol. i. Pp. 85. 
§ Agamemnon, opening lines. 3 Heb. xiii. 17. 
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this, in another connection, from the porter at the Palace 
Beautiful. Yet it is not only to ministers, but to all the 
people, that the command of watchfulness applies. No 
man can be watchful by deputy. Christ’s words are, ‘ What 
I say unto you, I say unto all, Watch!’1 Last is Sincere 
—last but not least, for in this word is summed up the whole 
of the minister’s personal character. Everything will 
ultimately depend chiefly upon that. Neither fulness of — 
equipment, nor faithfulness to the official duties of his 
profession, will in any man be accepted as a substitute for 
personal character. From that alone will a wholesome 
and beneficent influence go forth. Behind all work, and 
more potent than it all, stands character, whose subtle - 
effect will be felt further, more deeply, and longer than that 
of any conscious effort. 

Taking all these types together, along with such former 
ones as Evangelist, Help, the Picture in the Interpreter’s 
house, etc., we see how much goes to the making of an ideal 
minister. Evidently ministers must live higher up, and at 
the same time deeper down, than other men; on the heights 
of spiritual vision, and yet among the roots of human life. 


1 Mark xiii. 37. 
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HERE 2 new dream begins, with a new and final section of 
the story. It has been conjectured, with much reason, 
that this break in the narrative marks the point at which 
Bunyan was released-from jail, and that the subsequent 
portion of the work was completed in freedom.! We are 
now to enter on a dangerous and uncanny part of the road 
—for the spiritual perils are by no means over when we 
have reached an advanced stage in life. Bunyan’s England 
was an ill-lit country by night, and we shall find ourselves 
among the perils of darkness. Nor had his England yet 
abandoned her primitive belief in magic spells and enchant- 
ments, and these, too, we shall now encounter. So, into 
this dangerous tract, ‘the same two pilgrims are going 
down the mountains along the highway towards the city.’ 
And that in itself is dangerous. It is on the easy descent 
to the level stretch that most vigilance is needed. We are 
ever safest while we are climbing.” 

We now meet with a character to whom an apparently 
disproportionate amount of the Pilgrim’s Progress is devoted.* 
There was a chapter in The Plain Man’s Pathway to 
Heaven which had evidently been very familiar to our 


1 Cf. Brown, Bunyan, chap. xi.; Firth, John Bunyan (English Association 


Leaflets, No. 19). 

3 Cf. vol. i. pp. 126, 127. 

3.Mr Stevenson has discovered what appears to be the original of 
Ignorance in Mr Fowler, the author of The Design of Christianity, a treatise 
to which Bunyan replied with great acrimony, immediately after his 
release, in the tractate A Defence of the Doctrine of Justification by Faith. 
Stevenson, Handbook, pp. 141-143, 
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author. Its title is ‘The Sin and Danger of Ignorance.’ 
We shall find so many traces of that passage here, that we 
may fairly conjecture, as one of the reasons for this some- 
what excessive treatment, the unusual impression which 
the chapter referred to had made. And, indeed, it is the 
liveliest part of the book, and full of a sparkling wit which 
must have delighted Bunyan. But the great emphasis laid 
upon this encounter indicates a deeper fact. The Puritan 
theology gave a place of the greatest importance to know- 
ledge. It considered itself to be a very complete statement 
of the entire course of God’s dealing with men. For salva- 
tion it was necessary to understand clearly and assent 
heartily to this elaborate and detailed system. Consequently 
ignorance was the most deplorable of all conditions, funda- 
mentally wrong and therefore desperately dangerous. To- 
day, very few imagine that they know so much as every 
one who made any pretence to be a Christian thought he 
knew for certain in the seventeenth century. All the more 
carefully should we study this passage. It may be that 
some of us take our ignorance too lightly; and that it is not 
only possible, but actually our duty, to know for certain 
a good deal more than we do. Also, as Mason has said, 
“We are all ignoramuses by nature,’ and if that be so it 
cannot but be well for us to consider carefully what can be 
said as to the sin and danger of ignorance. 

Nothing could be happier than the phrase which intro-' 
duces Ignorance, ‘a very brisk lad.’ Bunyan speaks of 
himself as having been in his youth ‘ a brisk talker’ on the 
things of religion, and some of his harshness with this other 
brisk lad may be really self-condemnation. This is a rustic 
who apparently dwells in no town, but just in the country 
that lay a little below the mountains on the left hand. So 
ignorant is he, that he does not seem even to know the name 
of the country he was born in. He had always taken it for 
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granted ; it was to him ‘ mine own, my native land,’ and 
he had never troubled about its name. It is a curious fact 
about the country of Conceit that almost none born in it 
ever knows the name of his fatherland. And by far the 
commonest name among its inhabitants is that of Ig- 
norance.- That is the class-name of the folk that dwell 
there. They are all ignorant, for conceit and ignorance go 
as inevitably together as humility and wisdom. 

His entrance upon pilgrimage had not been by the Wicket 
Gate—the invariable test of genuineness with Bunyan— 
but down one of those many lanes of which we read in this 
part of the journey. Our present interview with Ignorance 
is short and introductory only. It leaves us with three 
impressions of him, which we shall at a later period have to 
‘reconsider and test by our fuller acquaintance. 

1. He is the type of that same kind of satisfied respecta- 
bility for which the Rich Young Ruler stands in the Gospel 
story, only without his wistfulness that asks, ‘ What lack I 
yet?’ He knows his Lord’s will, prays, pays his debts, 
and has kept clear of open and discreditable sins. He 
has kept the commandments from his youth up. This is 
the type of shallow and unenlightened conscience which 
Puritan theology especially abhorred. By its apparent 
blamelessness it was a thousand times more dangerous than 
open vice. 

2. His religious experience is as shallow as his conscience. 
He has entered the path without knowing anything about 
the Wicket Gate, except that it is a very long way off from 
his own country. A change indeed he had made, but not 
that change. But John Bunyan knows no kind of con- 
version except one, and at this point inserts a sidenote, 
‘He saith to every one that he is a fool.’ Similarly, his 
hope for ultimate salvation is founded on one of the great 

1 Of. chap. xxxv. 
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popular delusions of shallow respectability. He hopes to 
get in at the Celestial Gate ‘as other good people do.’ That 
is the very stamp and hall-mark of spiritual ignorance : 


“I would live the same life over if I had to live again, 

And the chances are I'll go where most men go.’ ! 
But the most elementary lesson in all spiritual experience 
is the loneliness of the soul, and the solitariness of God’s 
dealing with it. The shelter of the crowd is the commonest 
hallucination of the unthinking. For all such, Matthew 
Arnold’s essay on ‘ Numbers’ in his Discourses in America 
would prove salutary reading. 

3. Yet there is, in spite of all that, a wonderful attractive- 
ness about this brisk lad. His final answer to Christian, 
if it is not convincing, is at least in admirable temper and 
in perfect taste. It is almost cruelly so. For Bunyan 
might have been expected to caricature one whom he was 
to treat so unmercifully in the next paragraph. Instead 
of that, he has done ample justice to the man’s natural 
gifts and attractiveness, only the more heavily to trample 
on him in the following sentences. The temper of the 
parting paragraph is by no means pleasant, and Hopeful’s 
doggerel is certainly as disagreeable in spirit as it is bar- 
barous from the point of view of poetry. Surely the pil-- 
grims have forgotten St Paul’s injunction to suffer fools 
gladly—a peculiarly difficult counsel, it must be confessed. 
But they seem also to have forgotten the gentleness of Him 
who, looking upon the brisk lad that ran after Him, loved 
him ; 2 and who ‘ can have compassion on the ignorant, and 
on them that are out of the way.’ ® 

It would seem, from this excessive harshness, that there 


1A. L. Gordon, The Sick Stockrider. 

* Mark x. 21. Of. De Profundis, p. 109. ‘ Like all poetical natures 
he loved ignorant people. He knew that in the soul of one who is ignorant 
there is always room for a great idea,’ 

® Heb. v. 2, 
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must (as we have already hinted) have been a stroke of 
conscience upon Bunyan as he wrote. He was one who 
could never easily forgive himself, and this Ignorance answers 
closely to Bunyan’s own early character as described by 
himself. Also, as we shall see, the writer was possessed 
with the conviction that ‘ To be ignorant is to be dangerous.’ 
“There is nothing so dangerous,’ says one writer, ‘ as ignor- 
ance in motion.’ Bunyan’s compassion for mankind kept 
in check his compassion for individuals who threatened to 
destroy them. In a shooting party, the man ignorant of 
how to carry his gun is a source of danger to his fellow- 
sportsmen, to the keepers, to the dogs, to every living thing 
about him except the birds. Ina great revolution, when the 
populace has suddenly mastered the implements of war, it 
is the ignorance of the new masters that is the source of the 
most frightful danger to the country. So this man also 
wields weapons—his tongue, his personality, his pleasant 
and polite manners, his presence in the highway. And in 
each of these John Bunyan sees a menace to society.! 

The ghastly incident which follows is a mere flash, but 
is evidently meant to be sardonic—John Bunyan at his 
bitterest. There is a short passage in the Plain Man’s 
Pathway entitled ‘Contempt of the Gospel,’ which quite 
possibly may have suggested Turnaway. But how vastly 
more impressive is this one flame-picture than all treatises 
that could be written on the subject. We have grown 
accustomed to devils in this pilgrimage, nor will John 
Bunyan leave any reader of any work of his unfamiliar 
with them. But in this scene there are two new and 
peculiar features which greatly heighten its impression of 
ghastliness. 


a * As th’ earth is easiest undermined 
By vermin impotent and blind.’ 
Hudibras, IX. it. 
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The first of these is the inscription on the paper fastened 
on his back, ‘ Wanton professor and damnable apostate.’ 
The judicial character of this inscription brings its grim 
reminder of the executions of old days, of which the writing 
on the Cross of Jesus is the most famous example. The 
whole machinery of law and the hopeless sense of justice in 
doom, give their chill finality and completeness to the fate 
of the poor wretch Turnaway. The second feature—and 
it is the most powerful touch of all, both from a dramatic 
and from an ethical point of view—is that the victim, as 
he is carried along, hangs his head down as if ashamed. 
He cannot face the eyes of any spectator, now that all is 
over with him; and yet what a stretch of vain pilgrimage 
he saw with that bent head of his on his last ghastly 
journey ! 

What sin is this, whose punishment forms the climax to 
the angry mood in which Bunyan writes of Ignorance ? 
It is the sin of turning back—the sin of sins in John Bunyan’s 
estimation.! From Great-heart we afterwards learn that 
Turnaway had got no further than the Cross, when he 
gnashed his teeth, stamped, and said he would go back to 
his own town. Thus in his heart he was a traitor to the 
laws of pilgrimage. The Cross of Christ, here as elsewhere, 
tears off the mask, and shows the real hatred to religion 
underneath the pretence of loyalty. This is the crucial 
point with Bunyan. His Christian many a time may 
wander, but never once does he turn back on his old religious 
experiences. And like him was the writer of his story, 
one of those in whose company Browning claims a place, 
as ‘One who never turned his back, but marched right 
forward.’ 2 

So we take leave of the Delectable Mountains. They 
afforded us a momentary glimpse of heaven, but it was an 


1 CH. p. 272. 2 Robert Browning, Epilogue to Asolando. 
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incident wedged in between two visions of hell. It is easy 
to dismiss this circumstance, as a mode of thought charac- 
teristic of Puritan days. Yet it will bear its message to 
the end of time, to all those whose imagination dwells too 
lightly on the dream of heaven—too lightly, because without 
sufficient realisation of the moral tragedy that life must 
always contain, and the tremendous dangers that beset the 
path of every pilgrim heavenwards. 


CHAPTER XXXI 
LITTLE-FAITH 


TuE continuity of the romance is here broken by an inter- _ 
jected tale which at this point Christian ‘calls to his re- 
membrance.’ The artist in story-telling has perhaps begun 
to feel his narrative flagging, and the next part of the story 
of Christian and Hopeful is indeed tedious and unpleasant. 
But, besides such literary purpose, it is easy to perceive 
a reason for this tale here. Ignorance and Turnaway are 
disheartening instances of failure in pilgrimage, and the failure 
of the latter we have already seen to be final. Perhaps the 
story of Little-faith is added to make us feel that after all a 
man may recover from a grievous collapse, and that no failure 
is necessarily irretrievable. One commentator has, with fine 
insight, pointed out the pathetic fact that even in Chris- 
tian’s time the story of Little-faith is an old story. When 
such adventures happen to us we are apt to think ourselves 
alone and singled out for misfortune. Really the long line 
of hard-beset and sore-pressed pilgrims stretches out behind 
us right to the beginning of the life of man on the earth. 
“There hath no temptation taken you but such as is common 
to man.’ } 

Little-faith had been emphatically a good man. Indeed, 
he had been too good, and consequently liable to the dis- 
advantages of being good, which are many. It has been 
said of a prominent figure in recent history that ‘if he had 
been a worse man he would have made a better statesman’ : 
and there is a sense in which the cynical words have a 


11 Cor, x. 13. 
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certain truth in them. But, lest such statements may 
appear dangerous and even profane, let us hasten to clear 
them from misunderstandings. Goodness, in its rich com- 
pleteness of meaning, can never, of course, be in excess, 
Yet, as words are used among us, goodness is often taken to 
mean a purely negative quality of character, which may be 
wanting both in energy and in experience. Such negative 
goodness is like that attributed by Fielding Hall to the 
Buddhist monks of Burmah. He describes them as men 
who are honoured, not for their wisdom, nor learning, nor 
industry, but simply because they are trying to live a life void 
of sin.1 A man who has never had a doubt, whose tempta- 
tions are feeble, and whose virtue has been but instinctive 
and routine, will often seem to his fellows an ideally good 
man. We owe much to Bunyan, but few things of more 
instructive suggestion than this reminder that such good- 
ness may be a less admirable and a more dangerous character 
than that of men far less blameless, but experienced in sin, 
repentance, and victory. 

Little-faith was a good man, but a sleepy one. How per- 
sistently, in poor human nature, that but comes in, after we 
have said that a man is good! The hero of Wolfram’s 
Parsifal was ‘a good man, but slowly wise’; and there is an 
unfailing sense of human sympathy and companionship in 
that memorable epithet. Little-faith’s first apparent draw- 
back is sleepiness. Every pilgrim must sleep, but this is no 
rest-house where we find him sleeping. He had dwelt in 
the town of Sincere, but the teaching of geography was 
defective in that town. Little-faith chanced to sit down 
upon the road and fall asleep just at the point where Dead 
Man’s Lane enters it, leading from Broadway-gate. This 
is part of the danger of easy goodness and native sincerity. 
Little knowledge of evil comes to it from within, and it has 


1 The Soul of a People, chap. xi. 
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been too sleepy to acquire much information from without. 
There is nothing like temptation for keeping a man from 
drowsiness, and R. L. Stevenson, in his Celestial Surgecn, 
actually prays for anything, whether it be God’s most pointed 
pleasure or some killing sin, which will stab his spirit broad 
awake. 

By sleep Bunyan means thoughtlessness and negligence, 
and there is nothing which wakens in him a keener and 
more persistent sense of danger. We have already seen 
this in the story of Simple, Sloth, and Presumption, the 
Arbour on the Hill Difficulty, and the grounds of Doubting 
Castle. No man had a more wholesome dread of the ‘ pes- 
tilence that walketh in darkness.’ But here we have this 
brought into the most lurid of all its connections by the very 
fearsome name of the place, which is a veritable murder- 
trap. Dead Man’s Lane has in it the suggestion of the 
‘Bloody Forelands’ of pirate stories, or the ‘ Murdering 
Hut Creeks’ of the Australian Bush. Wild times, such as 
those of Bunyan’s England, had still much realism of this 
sort in their geography, and Deadman haunted the imagina- 
tion of the living.! Readers of the Holy War will remember 
how effectively “Deadman’s Bell’ is introduced in that 
allegory. Foster tells of a Deadman’s Oak, a Deadman’s 
Corner, and a Deadman’s Cross in the neighbourhood of 
Bedford, the name marking the scene of a murder, or the 
place where a murderer had been hung in chains upon a 
wayside gibbet.? 

It is very striking that the name of this unfortunate is 
not, as we might have expected it to be, Little-carefulness, 
or Little-sense, but Little-faith. Faith and knowledge 
are in closer alliance than we often think. Faith in the 
invisible and eternal does not make a man unpractical, 
or lead him to fall into dangerous situations. On the con- 


1 Cf. pp. 117, 139. ® Bunyan’s Country, chap. vii. 
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trary it quickens all his powers and makes the world in- 
teresting and his mind full of curiosity about its facts. 
Parsifal lost his life’s great opportunity by failing to ask 
the question as to what it was that he saw when the Holy 
Grail passed before his eyes. But the meaning of that 
allegory is not merely want of curiosity: it is also want of 
a sufficiently quickened faith, which would have made it 
impossible for him to refrain from asking that question. 
Faith, by accustoming a man to ‘ walk often in heaven’s 
friendly streets,’ quickens the imagination all round; and 
the man of faith cannot but wrestle with the mystery of 
human life and conduct. It is Little-faith, as this passage 
truly shows, that ‘has no speculation in his eyes.’ Of 
course, faith is here understood in a wider sense than mere 
intellectual assent and belief. Part III. restricts it to this, 
and tells us of Little-faith’s son Seek-truth hearing 
of his father’s fate in the land of Vain Opinions. 
Faith, however, obviously represents here the whole grasp 
which the man has of spiritual realities, his realising sense 
of eternal things. Such meagre spirituality, which is ready 
at any given moment to lie down upon the earth to sleep, 
forgetful that there is any spiritual world at all, is lable to 
rude and terrible awakings. We often awake in quite a 
different mood from that in which we lay down. Life here, 
and still more the life beyond, seems terrifying and alien, 
and a thing in which we have no part at all. To quote 
Bunyan’s own words, we find that ‘ Believing is sure sweating 
work. . Oh, the toil of a sce heart in this combat, 
if hath be peal i 

The three enemies are Faint-heart, Mistrust, and Guilt. 
One of them we have met before, viz. Mistrust, fleeing back 
with Timorous from the fancied danger of the lions at the 
Palace Beautiful. Here he is in other company, and has 


now joined a gang of highwaymen who rob such pilgrims 
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as are weaker than themselves. It is ever true that cowards 
are apt to become also bullies, and this second dangerous 
and agressive aspect of cowardice is brilliant with genius 
and true to life. 

The graphic picture of highwaymen, with their bullying 
superiority of numbers and their entire lack of any sense of 
decency or honour in combat, was no doubt suggested by 
the condition of England in those days, when the romance 
of the road was a matter not of fiction but of fact, or at least 
of very actual possibility, for every traveller.1 But it may 
be permissible, without pressing the allegory too far, to see 
in the detailed account of the attack a very definite sequence 
of spiritual experiences. Faint-heart speaks, Mistrust robs, 
Guilt strikes down. Faint-heart obviously stands for certain 
words which every one of us has heard in his own soul— 
words spoken by no human voice, but somehow borne 
upon the air in our direction—vague fears, and nervous 
tremors that seemed somehow to be connected with 
conscience, though they could certainly not be called in any 
definite sense conviction of sin. Yet all the more because 
of their vagueness they shook our resolution and, rendering 
us spiritless and unnerved, left us afraid of life. Muistrust 


1 “The latter part of the seventeenth century was the golden age of the 
British highwayman. ‘Then flourished Claude Duval, John Nevison, the 
Golden Farmer, Muldsack, and many others whose fame lives in the pages 
of Johnson’s Lives of Highwaymen and Pirates. The open heaths and 
moors round London were their favourite hunting grounds, or they lay 
in wait in the woods that bordered the great roads. Cambridge scholars 
on their way to London, says Macaulay, trembled as they approached 
Epping Forest. Oxford scholars for equally good reasons thanked 
God when they passed Maidenhead Thicket. The mounted highwaymen 
attacked horsemen and coaches, the poor pedestrian was preyed upon 
by the foot-pads—gangs of sturdy rogues armed with eudgels, who 
assaulted and robbed the foot-traveller as he tramped on his weary way. 
and it was much if they spared his life. Such were the villains ah 
attacked Valiant-for-Truth, and plundered Little-faith. Alter the names 
and the robbery of Little-faith reads like a page from the Police News 
: ao period.’ Firth, John Bunyan (English Association Leaflets, 

o. 19), 
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stands for a more definite stage of the assault, in which the 
pilgrim loses certain positive and distinct possessions. Any 
_hold he may have had on truth, and especially any secure 
and restful sense of his spiritual heritage, together with the 
joy and interest that these imparted to his journey—all 
such gains are gone. The two together—Faint-heart and 
Mistrust—may be taken to represent that state of Accidie 
which forms the subject of Bishop Paget’s brilliant intro- 
duction to his Spirit of Discipline. It is an ancient sorrow 
and a modern one as well, and all those who are liable to 
fits of discouragement, following upon times of ungirded 
-and self-indulgent slackness, should read that great and 
wholesome chapter. 

Yet worse is to follow. Mingling with the indefinite 
wretchedness of his spirit there has all along been an uneasy 
sense of moral failure, conscience muttering in the back- 
ground like a distant thunder-storm. But now the cloud 
draws near, and the lightnings are in full play. Sin after 
sin flashes out into new and condemning vividness, and the 
good easy man of little faith finds himself a criminal. Con- 
science, that ‘ makes cowards of us all,’ is a fell adversary 
even for the man of much faith. When our crimson and 
scarlet sins are flaming out upon us in their blood-red 
colours, it will tax the reserves of faith, even of a great 
believer, to say to his soul that God will make him white 
as snow. But Little-faith has no defence against the club 
of Guilt. His despair is as thorough as his carelessness was 
before, and he lies ‘ felled flat to the ground, and bleeding 
as one that would bleed to death.’ This use of faith, to 
protect the soul from the blows of Guilt, is a piece of great 
insight on the part of Bunyan, and its suggestiveness will 
lead us far in among the mysteries alike of human nature 
and of divine grace. 


Thus we see once again how true it is that ‘ from him that 
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hath not shall be taken away even that which he hath.’ 1. 
It is a principle wide as human life, and every department of 
secular interests confirms it. But in religion it is peculiarly 
and often tragically true. Faith, in small quantities, is a 
precarious possession. Like fire, it is easily extinguished 
when the flame is low; and the only course for a would-be 
believer is to lay hold with all his might upon eternal life 
and to commit himself whole-heartedly to the doing of ‘ this 
one thing.’ The result of playing with faith is seen in this 
poor spectacle of a man on the right way indeed, but 
prostrate on it—a good man, but a spiritual pauper. 

The ancient antidote to Accidie was Fortitudo, and Bishop 
Paget has some memorable passages regarding that virtue.* 
It is a bracing and challenging doctrine that the victim of 
Accidie must find the remedy within himself, and it has 
changed many a Little-faith into Great-faith. Tennyson ex- 
presses another aspect of the same truth in his famous lines— 


‘Tf e’er when faith had fall’n asleep 
I heard a voice ‘‘ believe no more” 
And heard an ever-breaking shore 
That tumbled in the Godless deep ; 


A warmth within the breast would melt 
The freezing reason’s colder part, 
And like a man in wrath the heart 
Stood up and answer’d “I have felt.’’’ # 
It may, indeeed, be some such inward impulse of will or heart 
that Great-grace represents in this passage. Yet it rather 
seems to indicate a friend coming from without. Great- 
grace has been well described as ‘an informal Christian 
combatant ’—a sort of knight-errant or champion, whose 
work is to right the wrong wherever he may find it. He is 
not a supernatural being, but a strictly human character, 
like Help at the Slough of Despond. He is not necessarily 


1 Matt. xiii, 12. 2 Phil. iii, 13. 
3 The Spirit of Discipline, Introductory Chapter. 
“In Memoriam ecxxiv. 
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an official helper even, and it is more likely that Bunyan 
was thinking of a layman than of one in clerical orders. He 
stands for one of those strong and brave spirits whose 
courage is infectious. Theirs is the habit of victory, and 
in their presence it is easier to be strong and to believe, to 
hope and to be good. The characteristic feature of him 
is that he is a soul habitually confident, living in the town 
of Good Confidence. Of such servants of the Lord, Thomas 
a Kempis has happily said that they are ‘equal to the 
Angels, pleasing to God, terrible to devils, and worthy to be 
commended of all the faithful.’1 It is a fine point in this 
_ story that Great-grace is never seen, but only what the 
robbers take to be the sound of him is heard, and yet that 
is enough to make them flee away. In many heartening 
books we meet with such men.* Browning and R. L. 
Stevenson are full of them and their spirit, and they have 
indeed been terrible to the devils of these latter days, 
chasing far away the fears and misgivings that beset weak 
souls. There is a delightful exhilaration in this Gospel of 
the Healthy Mind, which has heard the champion Great- 
grace ‘come sounding through the town’ which others were 
calling the City of Dreadful Night. 

Little-faith’s pocket-money was gone, but he had managed 
to keep his jewels—the sort of adventure of which we often 
hear in romances of the road. The jewels may mean, like 
Shakespeare’s ‘eternal jewel,’ the soul of the man. He 
had not lost his soul. This would be quite characteristic 
of the Calvinism of Bunyan, who was a tried but firm 
believer in the perseverance of the saints.* That this is, in 


1 Imitation of Christ, Book iii. chap. x. 2 Cf. vol. i. p, 24. 

3 Cf. p. 168. For the Calvinistic theology of Bunyan, cf. Mark Ruther- 
ford, John Bunyan, pp. 3, 194: A. C. Benson, Beside Still Waters, pp. 129, 
130, 134, 135. In the latter passage there is an interesting suggestion of 
the similarity between the modern doctrine of the Laws of Nature and the 
Calvinism of an older day, which finds its fullest exposition in the main 


principle of Butler’s Analogy. 
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effect, the meaning intended, is proved by the well-known 
passage in Grace Abounding, which follows the narrative 
of that great deliverance which came to Bunyan when 
‘ suddenly this sentence fell upon my soul, “ Thy righteous- 
ness is in heaven.”’ The passage is: ‘All those graces 
of God that were now green on me were yet but like those 
cracked groats and fourpence-halfpennies 1 that rich men 
carry in their purses when their gold is in their trunks at 
home. Oh, I saw my gold was in my trunkat home! In 
Christ, my Lord and Saviour. Now, Christ was all; all my 
righteousness, all my sanctification, and all my redemption.’ 

His jewels were safe. His redeemed soul was still his 
own, for it was kept in God’s safe keeping. But his pocket- 
money was gone—that spending money of minor graces 
which make the spiritual life easy and pleasant, beyond 
the bare question of the spirit being alive and not dead.? 
This man just managed to make shift to scrabble * on his way. 
He had nothing to spare—neither hope, faith, character, 
strength, nor joy—but was always on the edge of being 
hard up or even bankrupt. 

Consequently he has to beg his way onward. He has no 
self-reliance, no self-dependence, but has to depend on 
others for all his spiritual help. Like the foolish virgins, 
he is for ever borrowing his faith from books or speech of 
others, and has not manhood enough in him to find or to 
work out a faith that is indeed his own. ‘ Oh, this he has 


1 Offor explains in a footnote that these coins were ‘Irish sixpences,’ 
which, in the dearth of silver coin in England, were made current at 
fourpence-halfpenny. 

2In Boswell’s Life of Johnson a retort is quoted of Joseph Addison 
to one who twitted him on his small powers of conversation, contrasted 
with his remarkable gift of writing. ‘I have only ninepence in my pocket 
but I can draw for a thousand pounds.’ Stevenson, Handbook, p. 139. 

® The word is-not scramble, but scrabble, a much more expressive word, 
used by Bunyan when he thought of his possibly being hanged for his ~ 
non-conformity, and ‘ dreaded lest he should make but a scrabbling shif 
to clamber up the ladder.’ Cf. Offor, p. 147, note 4. ooh 
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read and this he has heard, and that was told to him,’ ! and 
he supports his pilgrimage by the scraps of faith and hope 
thrown to him by other pilgrims. 

As to the keeping of the jewels, it was a wonder he had 
skill to hide them or anything else. Like other shallow 
natures, he has no reticence, nor has he learned to recognise 
and to trust a great fact in his own experience, and to dis- 
tinguish it from small and unimportant facts. We can see 
this want of skill in the statement that ‘ he scattered almost 
all the rest of the way with nothing but doleful and bitter 
complaints, telling also to all that overtook him, or that he 
overtook in the way as he went,’ all that had befallen him. 

This is lifelike and graphic. There are some who can 
suffer and be silent, and there are others who can only suffer 
and tell, and they are a poor race. Trouble does not bless 
this man, but works in him a change only for the worse. 
He does not take his trouble rightly in any way. He blames 
not himself, but his fortune. He becomes self-centred, 
bitter, and morbid ; and all who allow themselves for want 
of resolute will to fall into such darkness, and to talk about 
it, are simply taking the liberty of becoming public 
nuisances. Like those doleful people who victimise all 
whom they may meet with a narrative of their diseases, so 
this pitiful creature has nothing better to tell his fellow- 
pilgrims than the story of his own carelessness, and 
cowardice, and weakness. The deep selfishness of such a 
pilgrim is manifest. He cares not how many he discourages, 
or how many more he wearies. There is a subtle pleasure for 
such diseased natures as his, in dwelling on their own mis- 
fortunes, and his loquacity is but a form of self-indulgence. 

And, after all, it is but his pocket-money he has lost. He 
sets too high store upon the minor graces and emotions of 
the Christian life. No doubt, these are very valuable; but 


1 Rudyard Kipling, Tomlinson. 
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he who so exaggerates their value as to let the loss of them 
drive the priceless jewel of his salvation out of mind, is in 
a subtle way in danger of becoming one of those whose 
treasure is on the earth. Too much may be made of minor 
spiritual losses. We all have to fight our way through many 
misadventures; and if some early virtues of the gentler 
and more tender sort are lost, yet in the brave spirit these 
may be replaced by a robustness which will more than 
compensate for them. The knight, when his combat is 
over and he takes off his visor, need not be surprised at the 
rust that begrimes his face. The main thing is that he 
should win his battle. 

The passage which follows is not without high value, and 
there are depths of tenderness and pathos in it. But there 
is also a state of nerves in which the temper of both men is 
upon edge, and the tone of the passage is less pleasant than 
is usual in the story. One wonders what Bunyan’s reason 
may have been for introducing so apparently unnecessary 
and disagreeable an episode, which deals with petty mis- 
understandings between great spirits. The answer must 
be that this daring realist in homespun knows that it is the 
sort of thing which happens, and that many men find it 
more difficult to bear themselves like Christian gentlemen 
among little things than among great. 

The trouble arose from a retort of Christian’s, intended 
for a jest, but spoken in irritation. Hopeful’s wonder that 
Little-faith did not sell or pawn his jewels called forth the 
announcement that Hopeful was talking like a chicken with 
its head in the shell. It was not a very brilliant piece of 
humour; but humour was not Christian’s forte. He joked 
clumsily, and sensitive people should keep out of the way 
of elephantine sport, whose weight is apt to impress them 
more than its brilliance. Those who incline to such facetious- 
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is often greater than its reward in amusement, and that 
afterwards it is apt to appear unmannerly. 

Bunyan appears to be rather on the side of Christian in 
this episode, for his side-note in the original edition is ‘ Chris- 
tian snubbeth his fellow for unadvised speaking.’ Every- 
body knows how provoking a sensible man finds the fatuous 
remarks of one who has nothing to say and yet insists on 
speaking. Christian was one of those clever and serious 
men who ‘cannot bear idiots,’ and Hopeful’s talk about 
selling the jewels struck him as mere stupidity—the sort 
of thing a man says without thinking of the meaning of 
his words. 

Yet there is a deeper reason for the tartness than appears 
in that explanation. The jewels stand for all that a man 
has of worth and hope for eternity, and to sell them is to 
seal his doom for ever. It is one thing to be a coward and 
a weakling, but it is another thing to hold lightly the gift 
of eternal life. That it should have occurred to Hopeful 
“even as a possibility that Little-faith might sell his jewels 
—that it had seemed a quite natural thing for a man in his 
circumstances to do so—offended Christian’s sense of pro- 
portion in spitirual things, and put a touch of temper into 
his reply. 

Yet in spite of all this, Hopeful’s words are not so stupid 
as they seem. There are two arguments involved in Chris- 
tian’s impatient expostulation :— 

1. Nobody would value the jewels enough to buy them. Men 
of the world esteem the Christian’s treasures lightly. And 
yet on the other hand, it might be argued that though such 
men do not delight in the Christian’s treasures, they do 
delight in seeing the Christian selling them. Little as they 
covet such spiritual wealth, it irritates them to see another 
man endowed with it; and his parting with it, by putting 

i1R. L. Stevenson, Lay Morals. 
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him on a level with themselves, appears to justify their 
poverty. 

2. The appalling loss which such parting with the jewels 
must involve, in excluding the seller from his eternal wherit- 
ance, is so great that no man would knowingly meur ¢. But 
facts are again on the side of Hopeful. Spiritual siucide is 
not impossible; it is not even of rare occurrence. Had 
Bunyan thought of Spira he would have remembered a case 
in point. In times of dejection men often cast away all 
that is best in character and plunge recklessly into sin. 

Thus it was not wholly Hopeful’s fault that this con- 
versation had become somewhat acrimonious. As Offor 
remarks, Hopeful is not the first to be ‘almost angry’ in 
an argument about the perseverance of the saints. And 
if it be asked why both of the men are in so bad a mood, 
Christian tart and Hopeful resentful, we have only to recall 
familiar instances in our own experiences of nerves too 
highly strung and unexpected petty worries that easily 
rasp them, after a season of specially exalted religious com- 
munion. Christian ends the dangerous incident without 
apology, and Hopeful is big enough to accept his fellow’s 
terms and ‘ pass that by,’ without demanding the last word. 
So they move on from personalities to the abstract question 
in dispute. Yet Christian’s subsequent exposition still shows 
a tendency to become personal, which a less gracious spirit 
than that of his friend might not unjustifiably have resented. 

The conversation passes on to that perennially interesting 
study, the character of Esau in contrast with that of the 
godly but imperfect man of faith. The usual contrast is 
between Esau and Jacob: here it is between Hsau and 
Little-faith. The two types, thus standing over against 
Esau, have much in common. Both are comparatively 
dull and uninteresting, and both have moral peculiarities 
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the huntsman, whose very sins have a primitive picturesque- 
ness about them which throws into a meaner light the crafti- 
ness of Jacob and the pusillanimity of Little-faith. The 
late Professor A. B. Davidson had a very characteristic 
saying that ‘There are some modern critics who prefer 
Esau to Jacob, and Saul to David, and Judas Iscariot to 
the Apostle John.’ Possibly he may have referred to such 
a writer as Charles Kingsley, whose fellow-feeling for the 
sportsman led him to shield Esau from the general attack. 
Large-hearted and broad-minded humanists are apt to find 
the champions of a high spirituality too severe in their 
judgments of the natural man. There is much to be said 
on that side, and it is certainly wise to cultivate a habit 
rather of lenient than of severe judgments. 

Yet Christian cannot be expected to make any such allow- 
ances. To him Esau is a wholly despicable character, a 
caitiff, and there is no more to be said. For Christian’s 
mind is not a subtle one, nor, where the one grand issue is 
concerned, can he see any of the minor issues. For him 
the dividing line of life runs clear and unmistakable, the 
line between nature and grace, between the converted man 
and the unconverted. The lionising of the natural man is 
but delusive trifling to him, for his eyes can never for a 
moment stray from that sharp and infinitely significant 
distinction. And if he had been taxed with any unfairness 
to the more interesting and brilliant aspects of the character 
of the natural man, he would have answered that in the end 
it is reality and depth that tell. For him, he is interested 
in the root of the matter, and all surface and showy things 
may well be left to take care of themselves. 

Hopeful is hard on Little-faith. He himself is not a 
character of gigantic strength, but he has the imaginative 
delight in strength which is often found in the weak, and 
which sometimes keeps them from compassion. His very 
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freshness and sunny geniality have their defects. His 
nature is a simple one, and his experience has been simple. 
In some respects he is but too like Little-faith, though the 
two are so opposite in others. Neither of them knows the 
world well, nor is deeply versed in the varieties of character 
and experience which it presents. They are a pair of 
children, and Hopeful’s judgment has all the unwitting 
harshness of a child’s. For him, Little-faith’s plight pre- 
sents small difficulty. Had he been there he would have 
fought the three, who were evidently cowards, and of no 
account. It was this air of superiority to a good man 
who had been sorely pressed and had failed, that Christian 
found provoking. Perhaps John Bunyan, writing this 
passage, may have had in his mind some reminiscence 
of his beloved volume, Luther upon Galatians, where he 
had read these sentences— The kingdom whereunto ye 
are called is a kingdom not of terror or heaviness, but of 
boldness, joy, and gladness.’ Yet, ‘Paul, therefore, addeth 
this earnest admonition that the pastors should not be 
rigorous and unmerciful towards the offenders, or measure 
their own holiness by other men’s sins.’ 

Christian’s judgment of Little-faith is a rare and classical 
passage. The native chivalry of Christian rises in arms at 
once against anything that seems like unfair or excessive 
censure even of a very sorry pilgrim. He remembers how 
unpopular such a type of character is, and how lonely his 
battles are therefore sure to be. No one came to this friend- 
less and weak man’s help, neither Great-grace nor any other 
of the King’s knights-errant, and it touches Christian’s heart 
to think of him fighting alone, with neither aid nor sympathy. 
So he at once takes his part and champions him vigorously 
all along. It is a most tender and sympathetic plea for the 
‘weak brother.’ It must be confessed that such a plea is 


1 Gal, vi. 1. 
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needed, for the weak brother is a very provoking person. 
Stevenson tells us that he is ‘the worst of mankind’: ! and 
those who have wearied their souls in futile attempts to 
help him in spite of himself are tempted to acquiesce in the 
sweeping censure. But this man was after all ‘ only weak, 
not bad,’ 2 and in all Christian’s defence we perceive a man 
whose pity is founded on a serious view and a serious ex- 
perience of human life. He has felt and has not forgotten 
the supreme difficulty of strong and worthy character. So 
long as a man is trying for that, and going forward, in how- 
ever uncouth or despicable a fashion, Christian will deal 
gently with him. 

He never quite admits his rudeness to Hopeful, but he has 
not forgotten. his friend’s reminder. Here and there one 
can perceive him finding it a little difficult to be courteous, 
and yet trying to keep his speech in check. It was hardly 
becoming in one who had recently lived through the days 
and nights of Doubting Castle and its grounds to condemn 
a weak brother so uncompromisingly as Hopeful had done, 
and an obvious retort was open to Christian. But he sup- 
pressed that, and passed on to more worthy lines of speech. 

His plea for the weak brother is long and somewhat dis- 
cursive, repeating some of its arguments as men do in an 
hour of expansive talk. But the entire discourse moves 
between two points well worth noting and remembering. 
They are (1) his sense of danger ; (2) his allowance for the 
limitations of the weak one. 

1. His sense of danger. He knows the terrible power of 
these assailants. It is all very well, from the point of view, 
of a distant onlooker, to say how the battle might have 
been better fought. It is quite true that Faint-heart, 
Mistrust, and Guilt were cowards after all is said. But yet 


1 Orabbed Age and Youth. 
2 Robert Browning, Balaustion’s Adventure; ef. p. 242. 
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they are hard to fight and conquer for all that. It is cheap 
to underrate another man’s conflict, as many passages from 
Rudyard Kipling’s songs and stories of soldiers remind us. 
It is a different thing to stand up face to face with even such 
despicable enemies, and to play the man. 

Besides, these enemies are but ‘journeymen thieves,’ 
and all the powers of hell are at their whistle. To John 
Bunyan, as to Martin Luther, the devil is intensely alive 
and personal, and ‘he is never out of hearing.’ We 
would refer again to Professor Masson’s well-known essay 
on The Three Devils—an essay which every reader of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress should study.1 This personal agency 
and power of Satan and his hosts was a thought that 
haunted Bunyan, and gave a strange significance to all 
events. And certainly, whether one is prepared to 
accept John Bunyan’s demonology or not, the fact which 
these recurring references express is but too familiar to us 
all. In times when mistrust and the sense of guilt have 
got at the spirit, a whole host of temptations usually come 
to. back them; and, whatever the explanation be, the fact 
is terrible enough. 

That which gives point and earnestness to Christian’s posal 
is the fact that he himself has had to fight these enemies. 
The reference is probably to the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death, which Christian is not likely soon to forget, and to 
the previous fight with Apollyon. His armour had all been 
needed to save his life that day—what wonder if he pities 
the plight of this unarmed pilgrim? His armour had been 
necessary, yet such armour is a challenge to the enemy; 
and he cannot but feel an additional compassion for this 
simple and quiet traveller, challenging nobody, and only 
desiring to lead a gentle life, yet so cruelly and gratuitously 
assaulted. ‘He laughs at scars who never felt a wound,’ 

1 Cf. vol. i. p. 128. 
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and young and callow Christians are often more severe as 
judges than those who are, in Patrick Walker’s covenant- 
ing language, ‘ exercised, painful, and disciplined believers.’ 
In the famous passage about ‘such footman as thou and I 
are,’ which follows the description of Job’s horse, Bunyan 
has said the last word that the Christian heart needs to 
hear upon this subject. He himself could speak of fighting 
from experience. He had been a soldier in the Civil War, 
and he had a soldier’s fear of battle. If we want to get at 
the truth of actual war, it is not to the imagination of poets 
or of arm-chair critics that we go. For the full horror of 
battle, we turn to such a book as Lord Roberts’ Forty Years 
in India. And for the true estimate and account of spiritual: 
conflict also, we may well turn to Bunyan as to one who 
knows. None of all God’s wise men has cultivated a more 
systematic or constant habit of turning experience into 
conviction, and gathering insight into the things of God, 
and compassion for his fellowmen, from his own conflicts 
with the devil. 

A further point which emphasises the sense of danger, is 
the remarkable passage about Great-grace, and the difficulty 
which even he had found in this encounter. We had taken 
it for granted, from the fact that the thieves fled upon the 
mere rumour of him, that this must be one of those un- 
conquered men—heroes that had never known defeat nor 
even been compelled to take their fighting seriously. One 
of our great Scottish stories is that of him who, carrying a 
famous heart for burial in Palestine, by way of Spain, was 
" passing through Seville. A Spanish knight, noticing that 
his face was free from the marks of wounds, asked him in 
wonder how that had come to pass, and received the answer 
that all his life his hands had been able to keep his cheeks 
from scars. Such had not, however, been the fortune of 
Great-grace, as the “ scars and cuts’ upon him gave demon- 
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stration. He can manage his weapons excellently as long 
as he can keep his enemy at sword’s point distance, but 
once the enemy gets ‘ within,’ the chances are against even 
Great-grace. At close grips, he is no more invulnerable 
than other men; and we hear a distant sound of moaning 
and groaning and roaring from far-off centuries, heard dis- 
tinctly still across so great a gulf of time. It is Great-grace, 
when his foe has got within his sword-play—Great-grace in 
the person of Paul, and David, and Heman, and Hezekiah, 
and Peter. Who that has heard that sound, and lifting up 
his eyes has caught sight of all those scarred faces of the 
older world, will forget the spectacle, or will ever again 
speak foolishly in the style of Hopeful ? 

2. Christian’s allowance for the limitations of the weak 
brother. He reminds Hopeful that the natural build and dis- 
position of a man must be taken into account in judging him. 
In character as in physique there are limitations beyond 
which it is impossible for each man to go. To expect Little- 
faith to show the mettle of Great-grace would be to blame 
a wren for not displaying the strength of an ox. This is 
especially relevant in the matter of courage, which is largely 
a physical and constitutional quality. Little-faith is not 
a champion, and he never will nor can be one. He is not a 
great man nor a hero of any kind. Fortunately this does 
not debar him from being one of God’s true pilgrims. We 
cannot all be champions, and from such men that is not 
expected. The passage reminds us of Thomas 4 Kempis: 
‘ Thou art a man, and not God; thou art flesh, not an Angel. 
How canst thou look to continue always in the same state 
of virtue, when an Angel in Heaven hath fallen, as also the 
first man in Paradise?’! It is but the exposition of the 
Scriptural assurance that a man shall be judged according 
to that he hath, and not according to that he hath not.? 


1 Imitation of Christ, iii. 57. * 2 Cor. viii. 12, 
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It is a kindly doctrine, and full of the considerateness and 
compassion of Christ. Yet it is only legitimate for some 
men, and it is often taken advantage of by those who have 
no right to it. There is a curious anticipation of Darwin 
in the sentences, ‘ Some are strong, some are weak . . . this 
man was of the weak, and therefore he “‘ went to the wall.” ’ 
The steadily increasing acceptance of the doctrine of evolu- 
tion by the modern mind has been one of the most illumina- 
tive influences in our times. But undoubtedly one of the 
dangerous elements which it has brought in with it, is a 
tendency to fatalism consequent upon a too exclusive 
attention to the doctrine of natural selection and the sur- 
vival of the fittest. The weak are apt to excuse themselves 
from effort on the plea of their weakness, until a fatalistic 
paralysis of will and distrust of their powers sets them 
wholly at the mercy of outward circumstances and inward 
moods. So much is this the case that one becomes almost 
afraid to show any compassion for the weak brother, or to 
acknowledge the fact of his constitutional weakness, lest he 
trade upon the sympathy and cease to strive.1 

The tenderness of Christian,? however, is founded not 
upon a sentimental but upon a moral basis. His tenderness 
is based on his good opinion of Little-faith ; the good opinion 
is not based on the tenderness. Little-faith is no Great- 
heart, but he is emphatically a good man—a man of genuine 
and sincere character. That is what appeals to Christian, 
and enlists his strong regard. In spite of his begging, and 
his lifelong grievance, Christian cannot forget that he was 
still going forward, even while he begged and complained. 
Cheever finely says in this connection that ‘ God brings not 
a pair of scales to weigh your graces, and if they be too light 


1 CH. p. 256. . 
2 Compare the fine passages on this subject in Dr Kerr Bain’s The 
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refuse them: but He brings a touch-stone to try them, and 
if they be pure gold, though ever so little of it, it will pass 
current with Him.’ 

The whole passage has been aptly called ‘a monologue on 
Christian tenderness,’ and it has been remarked that its 
effect is strengthened by the fact that the story is not part 
of Christian’s actual biography, but only a matter of hear- 
say. This subtle touch, given by throwing the passage 
into indirect history, adds to our sense of Christian’s 
chivalrous nature. His habit is to speak kindly of those 
who are in fault. ‘If ever there be a shade of harshness 
in Christian when he is face to face with (false pilgrims), 
it is well to note that there is little trace of this, but oftener 
a tone of lowly charity, when he is speaking of them to 
others.”1 There is an old story, told by that curious 
moralist Mr Todd, in his once famous Students’ Manual, 
of a man who habitually stayed to the end of any gathering 
in which he happened to be. When asked his reason for 
always being the last to leave the room, he replied that it 
was because he had noticed that the talk always went 
against the person who had just gone from the company.? 
Christian is never seen in a better light than in his defence 
of an absent brother. 

The descriptions of Leviathan and Job’s horse are intro- 
duced in a somewhat odd fashion. The former is under- 
stood by Bunyan as a symbol of the devil, while the latter 
is apparently irresistible from its sheer literary strength 
“and vividness. From the Book of Enoch downwards, 
_ these picturesque passages have tempted the allegorist ; 
and, as Ewald says, ‘the strangest things have been im- 
ported into the description.’ Job is a wonderful piece of 
writing even as a book of nature. It touches upon the 


Kerr Bain, The People of the Pilgrimage, i. 87. 
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ways of many birds and beasts, among which are the war- 
horse and the Egyptian crocodile. The latter, as Leviathan, 
we see here on its way towards those many conceptions of 
dragons which delighted the imagination of the Middle Ages. 
In the Book of Job the argument is simply, If the creature 
God has created be so terrible, who will stand before God 
who has created him? Bunyan does not pause to define 
the original meaning or connection of these brilliant descrip- 
tions. It is their brilliance that has fascinated his ear and 
eye, and he brings them in because he enjoys them so.1 

It is well for us that the happy thought of introducing 
_ these figures occurred to Bunyan, for it led him to the closing 
passage of the whole narrative of the discussion—un- 
doubtedly one of the finest pieces of writing that ever came 
from his pen. The author of The Heavenly Footman gives 
us his plea for humility in “ such footmen as thou and I are.’ 
It needs no comment, and once read it can never be for- 
gotten. It is a masterpiece in appreciation of a soldier’s 
humility. And it closes with two practical advices which 
sum up the moral of the entire story. First, never to go 
out unharnessed, and especially never to leave one’s shield 
behind. Second, never to go alone. The latter advice falls 
back into the teaching of the 23rd Psalm, ‘I will fear no 
evil; for thou art with me.’ The ultimate defence of every 
Christian man is the presence of God with his soul. No 
wonder if that closing note breaks out into Bunyan’s most 


unrestrained eloquence. 


1 In the notes to Professor A. B. Davidson’s Commentary on Job there 
is a remarkable rendering of Renan’s translation of the two passages, 
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TuIs is a curious passage, which leaves more room than 
most for various interpretations. One writer takes the 
Flatterer to be the devil, another antinomianism, and a 
third self-righteousness; while the shining one has been 
understood sometimes as the Holy Ghost, sometimes as the 
Fatherhood of God, and so on.!_ Offor’s refreshing comment — 
is that ‘When ministers differ, private Christians must think 
for themselves :’ and under the shelter of that permission 
we may be allowed to regard the natural interpretation of the 
incident as not theological at all, but psychological, and 
to make the Flatterer simply stand for the flatterer. 

It is probable that John Bunyan personally was less 
troubled with this than with almost any temptation. 
The sort of flattery he met with seems to have been such 
as this, that “It began to be rumoured up and down among 
the people that I was a witch, a Jesuit, a highwayman, and 
the like.’ Yet in his Brief Account of his Call to the Ministry, 
we find a good many allusions to dangers of this sort in 
connection with his gifts as a preacher. He gives us certain 
considerations which he speaks of as “a maul on the head 
of pride and desire of vain-glory’; and he tells us how 
pride and self-conceit and such vices are ‘easily blown up 
at the applause of every unadvised Christian, to the en- 
dangering of a poor creature to fall into the condemnation 

1 Perhaps the most interesting parallel is the Frere Flaterere of Lang- 


land, who comes as a surgeon and physician with salves for the sickness 
of men’s souls. —Piers the Plowman, pass. xx. 
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of the devil.’ In his later days, when his popularity as a 
preacher was altogether phenomenal, we are told that ‘It 
pleased him, but he was on the watch against the pleasure 
of being himself admired. A friend complimented him once 
after service, on “the sweet sermon” which he had de- 
livered. “You need not remind me of that,” he said, 
“The Devil told me of it before I was out of the pulpit.” 1 

Flattery was a very common fashion in the high society 
of his time, and no doubt like other vices it spread down 
through the whole community. Court-life is always subject 
to it, especially the life of such a court as that of Charles II., 
_ where Shakespeare’s earlier criticism was applicable enough, 
that “theyll take suggestion as a cat laps milk.’ Partly 
in view of this, and partly because it is so congenial to poor 
human nature apart from court-life, we can understand the 
subtle significance of the clever sentence, ‘they came at a 
place where they saw a way put itself into their way.’ 
There was no stile to cross this time, and indeed the way 
‘seemed withal to lie as straight’ as their own. It put 
itself into their way—as if it and the landscape generally 
were responsible for anything that might happen, rather 
than the Pilgrims. It seemed to be a heavenward path, 
and the first man they met on it assured them that he was 
going thither. They all say that, deceivers and blunderers 
and pilgrims. Everybody either thinks or pretends to 
think himself secure for heaven, and (so good are their 
apparent intentions) each man we meet seems surer of the 
path than the last man. 

The annoying thing is that Christian should over and 
over again be deceived by strangers, who appear only to 
have to say ‘ Follow me,’ and he follows. But very near 
to the conscience and the soul of Bunyan was Luther’s 
Commentary on Galatians. That Church had been flattered 


1 Froude, Bunyan, p. 180. 
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into self-righteousness, bewitched and entangled in the nets 
of this magic, and ‘ Luther was wont to caution against this 
white devil as much as the black one.’ Luther and his own 
heart had taught Bunyan how subtle a temptation it is. 
His Christian is indeed a lonely man, whose soul often dwells 
apart, austere and strong. Yet even such a man may be, 
on one side of his nature, extremely impressionable ; and 
indeed the very austerity may increase the bewitching 
power of human society and fellowship, and may lead to 
hours of strange and violent reaction. 

The mention of Flatterer’s blackness is one of the rare 
colour touches in John Bunyan’s writing. First of all it 
may be supposed to stand for badness, when used by a 
member of any of the white races. It is a curious fact that 
some of the black races reverse this order, and whiteness 
is for them the colour of fear or of wickedness. It is said 
that an illustrated edition of the Bible was lately published, 
and had a great sale among the negroes in the Southern 
States of America, in which the angels were depicted as 
black and the devils white. It is a fine instance of national 
self-satisfaction. But behind this obvious explanation 
there is a second. The whole district through which the 
pilgrims are now moving is a region half-understood, with 
mystery and magic in it. The dark colour may well have 
been chosen to fit with the enchantment. ‘There is a certain 
sensuous suggestion, an uncanny lusciousness, about that 
dusky body half visible beneath the light robe. It is a 
familiar kind of picture, often used to the same effect in 
the early romances of chivalry; and it would be difficult 
to find an apter physical counterpart for the effect of flattery 
upon spirits sensitive to its power. 

1. The simplest interpretation of the Flatterer would be 
that which takes him for a human friend and companion. 
Literature is full of wise words and shameful instances on 
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this subject. Montaigne comes to mind, with his flatterers 
of Dionysius that ran against one another in his presence 
and stumbled to show they were as purblind as he;! and 
Bacon, with his scorn of the praises of the common people.? 
Johnson explains the pleasantness of flatteries even when 
we know them to be insincere, ‘for they prove at least our 
power, and show that our favour is valued, since it is pur- 
chased by the meanness of falsehood.’ Goldsmith wrote 
of Garrick : 


Of praise a mere glutton, he swallow’d what came, 

And the puff of a dunce, he mistook it for fame ; 

Till, his relish grown callous, almost to disease, 

Who pepper’d the highest was surest to please. 

But let us be candid, and speak out our mind: 

If dunces applauded, he paid them in kind.? 
It is a humiliating record of one of the weakest elements 
in our poor human nature. Now and then most of 
us need to remember our essential independence. We 
know ourselves better than those who flatter us do. We 
know worse things, aye, and better things too, about our- 
selves than they can ever guess. And it is a safe plan for 
every man often to retire into the solitude of his own 
soul, and pronounce upon himself so clear and unflinch- 
ing a judgment, that he will trust that and act upon it 
rather than the pleasantest things that others say about 
him. 

Perhaps the most surprising feature of this incident is that 
it is a total stranger who thus beguiles Christian. The ex- 
cessive gratitude of those he had helped and guided might 
have found an entrance, but how could this casual person 
know? Christian knew himself to be just a very ordinary 
pilgrim, with a very average record. Yet when this wayside 
acquaintance of the moment calls him a paragon, he falls 
at once into the snare. It is said of a well-known divine 


1 Hssays, bk. iii, ch, vii. 4 Hssays, ‘ Of Praise.’ 3 Retaliation. 
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that when some such incident befell him, he replied, ‘I 
don’t take tips—pass your praise up! ’ 

Dr Whyte, in one of his richest and most suggestive 
chapters, deals with this subject, and is at great pains to 
distinguish between praise and flattery. It is a vital dis- 
tinction, for there is no more imperative duty than that of 
appreciation. For want of a little kindly speech, a little 
recognition when a man is trying honestly to do his best, 
lives grow discouraged, and many men sink under the sense 
of failure. In a world which for countless people is so dis- 
couraging and disheartening as this, it becomes a manifest 
part of every generous man’s mission in life to appreciate 
and to give praise. We all know among our acquaintances 
some who make us feel small and incapable and useless ; 
while there are others who have the power of drawing out 
our best and making us feel that we are not quite such 
failures after all. Such friends are among God’s blessed 
ones, and few of all His servants have chosen a more God- 
like task. 

The test which will enable us to distinguish between a 
flatterer and an encourager, between just appreciation and 
excessive and hurtful praise, is not one that can easily be 
expressed in words. It lies partly in the character of the 
speaker. An honest, sincere, and hearty friend, who is 
simply speaking the truth in love, may generally be trusted, 
even though we know well enough that our friends often 
think too highly of us. On the other hand, there is an 
untoward race of people who are afflicted with a positive 
disease of smooth-speaking, people who seem to be always 
bidding for intimacy and affection—a craving which is 
rather a token of self-indulgence than of love. The test, 
however, lies partly in the hearer. There are some who 
can not only stand praise, but who are better for it. It 
braces them for fresh endeavour, and inspires them to be 
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worthy of the good opinion with which their friends have 
honoured them. Others are so vain, so silly, so unused to 
self-examination, that. praise intoxicates them. For want 
of independent self-examination many a pleasant char- 
acter has been disfigured and destroyed in this way, through 
its very virtues. 

2. A subtler interpretation of the Flatterer is permissible 
—he may be within the soul of the flattered one. It is sig- 
nificant that this flatterer is almost silent in the story, and 
that he does not utter a single word of praise. This reti- 
cence must have cost the author a considerable amount 
of self-denial. A brilliant and facetious conversation would 
have been obviously welcome, and very easy for Bunyan 
to construct. One is tempted to think that there must have 
been some special reason for this reticence, and to ask 
whether it may not have been that he was thinking of silent 
flattery within the soul rather than of any external voice 
of foolish friend or sinister and hypocritical enemy. ‘If 
he be a cunning flatterer,’ says Bacon, ‘he will follow the 
arch-flatterer, which is a man’s self, and wherein a man 
thinketh best of himself therein the flatterer will uphold 
him most.’ 1 

The context of the story would seem to support this view. 
Christian had certainly been lacking in meekness both 
towards Hopeful and towards Ignorance. Even if he had 
in both cases been wholly in the right, which he was not, 
there was a note of superiority which would have spoiled 
his righteousness with hautewr and neutralised it with con- 
sciousness. The Pharisees of Christ’s day were not the 
last of that race of religious persons who ‘ trusted in them- 
selves that they were righteous and despised others.’ Some- 
times good people, sailing off upon some theory of holiness 
or perfection, grow blind to the actual facts of sin in their 

1 Hssays, ‘ Of Praise.’ 
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lives, until they present a spectacle at once of amazement 
and of scorn to sensible men who make no such profession.* 
Such one-sided living on theory unchecked by self-examina- 
tion leads them to overestimate their own advance in char- 
acter, and to forget that they are professing to have 
advanced beyond the Lord’s Prayer and the Apostle Paul. 
It has been pointed out that this incident comes late in 
the pilgrimage. The wiles of the Flatterer are ‘decoys 
for a ripe and real spirituality which is off its guard.’ That 
the spirituality is real there can be no question. But 
spirituality, like all other high things, has dangers corre- 
sponding to its height. It cannot but be aware of its own 
preciousness, for humility does not involve ignorance, or 
the denying of obvious and blessed facts of one’s own growth 
in grace. And here again we have to remember the differ- 
ence between praise and flattery. It is simply untrue to 
say that ‘self-praise is no honour.’ That were to canonise 
Uriah Heep. The witness of a good conscience is one of 
God’s great rewards, and no man ever asserted himself more 
boldly against unjust detraction than did Paul with his 
protest, ‘I know nothing against myself,’? or John with 
his still stronger assertion, ‘We are of God, and the 
whole world lieth in wickedness.’? It would say little 
for the reality of Christian experience if a pilgrim like 
this did not feel the superiority of his condition to that 
of a poor creature like Ignorance. To feel glad when 
we are sure of our principles and are doing right; to say 
to one’s soul, and that often, that it is a great and high 
thing to be a Christian, exalted above the world and made 
free of our inheritance among them that are being sanctified 
—surely this is inevitable, if righteousness and victory be 
in any sense realities. And yet such assurance demands 
much carefulness of spirit. That banner is almost too 


1 Cf. Stevenson, Handbook, 146. 21 Cor. iv. 4. 1 John v.19. | 
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heavy for our hands to carry on the march without over- 
balancing and bringing us to earth. 

The account of the disillusionment is not, perhaps, a 
particularly happy passage from the artistic point of view ; 
but point by point it is true to life. They were so inter- 
ested and entertained by their dusky guide with his light 
garment that they failed to notice the curve of the road. 
By imperceptible degrees it bent until the direction of their 
walk had become the opposite of that in which the highway 
ran. The guiding lights of life had ail changed their posi- 
tion, but they did not see the change. They had no eyes but 
for their companion, whose flattery acted on them like some 
powerful drug, until at last the fluttering robe fell off him, 
and they saw his blackness. It is the old story of the veiled 
leper who had posed as a great prophet till the veil was with- 
drawn. Then come the nets, and their souls are bitter with 
the sense of treachery. Life has grown complicated and un- 
clean. Progress is impossible, for they are entangled in the 
meshes of self-satisfaction that has turned suddenly to shame. 

This blunder, however, is neither fatal nor final. God’s 
shining one is there to rescue them, though it be with pain 
and bitterness. This better mood reveals at once as by a 
flash the true facts of the case. They had not imagined— 
such was their very lame excuse—that this fine-spoken 
man had been the Flatterer. As if fine-speech were not 
the very mark of flatterers! But this is always the way. 
Our foolish and wayward hearts refuse to recognise the devil 
unless he comes wearing the traditional horns and tail—a 
thing he is far too wise to do. 

The whip may stand for conscience, with its lashing sense 
of shame and folly, and the discouraging humiliation of a 
grand mistake. The dreams of sin are sweet, but their 
sweetness is not worth the bitter misery of the awaking. 
And in that many-thonged scourge there was one iron- 
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tipped cord that cut deeper than all the rest into their flesh. 
It was the thought of Ignorance coming on behind. They 
would see him following with his weak mouth agape. They 
would imagine him rebelling against his accusers as self- 
sufficient egoists, and having his ignorant mind persuaded 
and convinced that he was the wise one and they the 
ignorant fools. They would know that this folly of theirs 
must destroy any hope of their warnings having good effect 
upon him, They could not but foresee his doom, for after 
all their view of him was true, and remained true; but 
they would never now be able to think of that impending 
tragedy without remembering that in some measure they 
were responsible for his destruction. Truly no man—still 
more no Christian man—liveth unto himself. We have 
no right to our careless follies, even if we are prepared to 
pay for them in our own humiliation. They are more serious 
and dangerous matters for others than they are for ourselves. 

The chief fault, here as elsewhere, was their not looking 
at the roll and the map which had been given them. They 
had their Bible, and they had their own past experience. 
But they had them both in their pockets, and there, neither 
was of any use whatever. The great words of God! were 
despised and neglected, and the great lessons of life were for- 
gotten. It is a proverb that ‘experience teaches fools’ 
—a proverb to which much objection might be taken, for 
he is no fool who learns the lessons of experience. These 
men showed their folly in nothing so plainly as in this, that 
experience had not taught them wisdom. And the end of 
the whole matter is, that the only antidotes to flattery are 
the Bible and one’s own past experience. These are the 
true guides for pilgrims who would walk past the haunted 
by-ways of life, and keep a true course on the plain, clean, 
straight highway that leads to the Celestial City. 


* Such as Prov. xxix. 5, which no doubt suggested the whole incident. 
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‘ YonDER is a man with his back towards Zion, and he is 
coming to meet us.’ For any sensitive spirit the com- 
bination is of tragic significance. It is one thing to know 
that there are atheists in the world, and men with their 
- backs towards all that we hope and believe in. It is another 
thing actually to confront one such man. Something 
notable will come of such an encounter. 

In the distance he is seen to be ‘ going softly,’ and we are 
somewhat surprised to find on meeting him that this is an 
atheist of the blatant sort, loud and rude and roaring. We 
are relieved as well as surprised. Noisy atheism is a much 
less dangerous matter than atheism that goes softly. 

We have abundant means of knowing what John Bunyan 
meant by Atheist. There was No-Truth in the Holy War, 
tearing down the image of Shaddai, and setting up the 
horned image of Diabolus in its place. In the same book 
there was Atheism himself, who haunts ‘ Villain’s Lane,’ 
and ‘ Drunkard’s Row, just at Rascal Lane’s End,’ and 
who goes softly when occasion serves, but in these places 
speaks out his atheistic ideas boldly. There was Mr Bad- 
man, who was an Atheist, ‘if such a thing as an Atheist 
could be.’ These bitter passages have actual life behind them. 
In Grace Abounding we read of those Ranters who formed 
such a wild background to the Puritan faith and morals— 
filthy men, who ‘ would also deny that there was a God,’ 
etc. Perhaps the most interesting figure we know of as a 
prototype for Mr Atheist is Antilegon in The Plain Man’s 
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Pathway. Antilegon is one of those who gad about to 
sermons and get no good; full of malice and ready to do 
an ill turn to their neighbours; much occupied with their 
dress ; holding that lust.is natural and excusable in youth 
and covetousness in later years; defending drunkenness 
and lying and idleness and swearing (‘if we do no worse 
than that!’): professing dangerous views as to Election 
and Eternal Punishment; irritated by a man of tender 
conscience who is afraid of punishment after death. From 
the opening of his talk, on the subject of the price of a cow, 
to its last sentence, proposing to go home because evening 
is drawing on, this full length portrait of the man of the 
world is most vividly executed. 

All these instances show how thoroughly, for pane 
character and opinions are bound up together. Many 
things go towards the making of an atheist. Dr Whyte’s 
list of questions about his past experience is full of sugges- 
tion. Atheist’s own confession that he had found the way 
tedious is very near the root of the matter. But the tedious- 
ness of any journey depends upon the heart of the traveller 
quite as much as upon the character of the way. Christ’s 
command, ‘ Have salt in yourselves,’ 1 doubtless has many 
meanings, but among them there is certainly this, that it 
is every man’s duty to lead an interesting life. For the 
interest or dulness of life are matters far more within a man’s 
own option than is usually supposed. It depends largely 
upon our strenuousness whether the life we lead is interest- 
ing or not, and it is possible to force an interest in the dullest 
commonplace by accepting it as a challenge and pitting our 
imagination and our will against the monotony. Anything 
which we set ourselves to overcome immediately gains 
interest from the sense of antagonism, the ring of challenge 
scattering the sense of drudgery and putting colour into 

1 Mark ix, 50. 
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the greyest mile of the journey. A less ignoble cause of 
atheism is that ‘ pestilence that walketh in darkness,’ un- 
sanctified sorrow and affliction. Readers of Wolfram = 
remember Parzival’s words in Trevrezent :— 
“A man’s heart is mine, and sore wounded, it acheth, and acheth still, 
Yet once it was glad and joyous, and free from all thought of ill! 
. And I do well to lay it on Him, the burden of this my shame, 
Who can help if He will, nor withholdeth the aid that men fain would 
claim. 


But me alone, hath He helped not, whate’er men of Him may speak, 
But ever He turneth from me, and His wrath on my head doth wreak !’1 


Yet of this. there is no sign in Bunyan’s Atheist. He is 
of the cruder sort, whose atheism is obviously the result of 
his own behaviour. Bacon, in his profound essay on this 
subject, says: ‘It is true, that a little philosophy inclineth 
man’s mind to atheism, but depth in philosophy bringeth 
men’s minds about to religion. ... The contemplative 
atheist is rare . . . the great atheists indeed are hypocrites, 
which are ever handling holy things but without feeling ; 
so as they must needs be cauterised in the end.’? ‘I did 
believe it when I denied it,’ says Francis Spira, in a passage 
well known to Bunyan, ‘ but now I neither believe that, 
nor the doctrine of the Roman Church; I believe nothing, 
{ have no faith, no trust, no hope.’ 

Atheist’s one argument is that for twenty years he had 
sought the Celestial City and had never yet seen it. In more 
meanings than one he is ‘a man of sense.’ He has no poetry 
in him, no imagination, and his atheism is the final doom 
of crude common sense. He has never, like Richter, ‘ heard 
the shriek of a fatherless world,’ nor seen the horror of the 
black eye-socket, empty, bottomless in place of the Father’s 
eye. That was how the universe looked to Richter when 
he heard in his dream the voice that told him there was no 

1 Wolfram’s Parzival, Miss Jessie Weston’s translation, vol. 1 p. 266. 


2 Bacon, Hssays, ‘ Of Atheism.’ 
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God.1_ But this man has not soul enough to feel the frightful 
loneliness and silence of a Godless universe. He has not 
imagination enough to go mad for want of a God. 

It is a characteristic touch of genius which puts into his 
mouth the words, ‘ There is not such a place as you dream 
of in all this world.’ The answer is obvious, ‘ But there is 
in the world to come.’ 


‘I looked beyond the world for truth and beauty 

Sought, found, and did my duty.’ ? 
Even on his own low ground of argument it might have 
been replied to him that seeing is no test of reality. Had 
he ever seen either his own backbone or his brain? Yet 
in his self-confidence there is a profound belief in the reality 
of both these unseen things! Blessed are those who have 
intellect enough to believe further than they can see! 

Further, if he had been inclined to take higher ground, 
and to climb the Delectable Mountains, he would have seen 
the city as Christian and Hopeful had done. The spiritual 
man is not moved by the argument of the unspiritual that 
he has not seen that in which the spiritual man believes. 
There are things that cannot be seen but on the heights, 
and he who refuses to climb above the levels of sense and 
common sense has never been in a position either to affirm 
or to deny. This is the inevitable dogmatism of faith, but 
it is a dogmatism justified by real experience, and if the 
denier has not had that experience, so much the worse for 
him, but none the worse for the argument. 

Finally, even a man of common sense would have seen 
if he had gone on. Imagination and spirituality are not 
possible to all in the same degree. But faithfulness and 
constancy are possible to all. Even the most unimagina- 
tive pilgrim, if he will endure to the end, will see the Celestial 


1 Richter, Flower, Fruit, and Thorn Pieces, bk. ii. ch. viii. 
* Robert Browning, The Guardian Angel. Cf. vol. 1. p. 56. 
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City when he shall have reached the further bank of the 
River. How much of America did Columbus see till the 
final day ? Whether a man shall see heaven or not may 
depend upon how long he goes on looking for it. ‘Be 
thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee a crown 
of life.’ 1 

Atheist’s loud laughter and over-confident assertion 
tell rather of a man assured than in suspense of judgment. 
The credulity of unbelief is one of the most amazing pheno- 
mena of human nature. It has perhaps never been more 
strikingly exposed than Bishop Karle’s portrait of ‘A 
_ Sceptic in Religion’?: ‘A man guiltier of credulity than 
he is taken to be; for it is out of his belief of everything 
that he fully believes nothing. . . . He finds reason for all 
opinions, truth in none; indeed, the least reason perplexes 
him, and the best will not satisfy him. . . . In short, his 
whole life is a question, and his salvation a greater, which 
death only concludes, and then he is resolved.’ Such a 
man has to justify so unnatural and inhuman a state 
of mind by loud assertion, drowning the crying voices of 
the heart by the vehemence of his laughter. But such 
atheism as this is no longer a negative but a positive con- 
dition. It has foreclosed the question, and is dogmatising 
on the other side. It may use a word like agnosticism, 
which professes to be a humble and indeed confessional 
word, declaring mere ignorance. But by agnosticism it 
means not that we know nothing, but that nothing can be 
known. Here is a position far beyond that of Hume and 
Huxley, who base their scepticism simply on the lack of 
sufficient evidence. Here is negative certainty and dog- 


matic denial. 
The ground of it, according to Bunyan, lies in the will 


1 Rev. fi. 10. | 
2 Quoted, Kerr Bain, The People of the Pilgrimage, i. 70. 
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rather than the intellect. It is that atheism to which the 
author of Natural Religion devotes one of his most striking 
and far-reaching chapters. ‘There is an atheism,’ says he, 
‘ which is a mere speculative crochet, and there is an atheism 
which is a great moral disease... . The purest form of 
such real atheism might be called by the general name of 
wilfulness.?1 It is that state of mind and will in which a 
man sets himself up against the universe, and deliberately 
chooses his own will against the general law. This is 
that fool who hath said in his heart “No God!” ?— 
he has said that in his heart, because his heart first said 
it to him. In a word, like Turnaway and other pilgrims 
whom John Bunyan holcs in utter contempt, this man’s 
back is to Mount Zion—the worst thing that can be said 
of any man. 

Thus there is no quarrel with reason in John Bunyan. 
The spurious Part III. of the Pilgrim’s Progress introduces 
this, in its passages telling of Human-Reason and _ his 
cave of Natural Speculations—a recurring habit of thought 
which has found curious revival in an outburst of attack. 
on reason in the later nineteenth century.? Such attacks 
are founded on a confusion of reason with reasoning—a 
very different thing. It is true that God and the truths of 
religion are beyond the reach of reasoning in the syllogistic 
sense. Yet they are given in reason, and without them 
the conception of a reasonable universe falls to pieces. It 
is our trust in the reasonableness of things which is the 
very essence of our faith. It is true that Bunyan does 
not feel himself called upon to discuss such questions in 
the abstract. But it is very striking to notice how his 
unerring instinct for truth keeps him from the mistakes 


1 Natural Religion, chap. ii. 2 Psalm xiv, 1. 
* Cf. J. H. Newman’s Apologia ; A. J. Balfour’s Foundations of Faith; 
Benjamin Kidd’s Social Evolution, etc. Cf. vol. i. p. 16. 
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into which his plagiarist falls when dealing with the same 
subject. 

When Atheist said that they were to have nothing but 
trouble for their pains, Christian mistook his meaning. It 
never occurred to him at that time to think of any one 
denying the reality of the world to come. Its powers had 
been felt too gloriously and too painfully in his soul of late. 
But his recent shame had not passed from his conscience, 
and there was a readiness to fear which is exceedingly true 
to life. So he, who is just recovering from the strokes of 
the angel, at once thinks that this man must be meaning 
to foretell his rejection. There are two kinds of doubt. 
One, regarding one’s own condition in relation to the 
acknowledged facts of religion; the other, regarding the 
accuracy and credibility of these so-called facts. Christian, 
for a moment, mistakes the latter for the former. 

Then, as if to cover his error, and to draw off attention 
from his having exposed his conscience to such a man as 
Atheist, he nimbly turns to Hopeful with his question, by 
way of testing Hopeful’s faith. This superiority of attitude 
in Christian strikes us as odd in one whose back is still raw 
with the strokes of well-deserved punishment. It is fre- 
quently the most disagreeable thing about him. He cannot 
bear to be in the wrong even in trifles, and he often makes 
himself unconsciously a foil to the sweet simplicity and 
humility of Hopeful, who thinks less of himself and his 
dignity than Christian. It is by such small characteristics, , 
persistent and recurring, that a character in fiction gains 
individuality and consistency. In nothing does Bunyan 
show his mastery of his art more finely than in this. His 
men, as has been already pointed out,! are not symbols, but 
live men, each living out his own life with its qualities and 
their defects. 


1 Cf. vol. i. pp. 160, 161. 
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Hopeful’s eager remonstrance is characteristic of his 
guileless heart. His last words, free from all thought 
of resentment, and from all hint of criticism of his 
brother, are the summing up of this Pilgrim’s spirit— 
‘Now do I rejoice in hope of the glory of God.’ Such men 
are immune to the infection of atheism. They need no 
arguments, for their spirit ‘ burns straight flame.’ 

Yet he uses arguments, and they are sound. The first 
is experience. They had seen the gate of the city from the 
Delectable Mountains. Let them trust their experience 
and walk by faith. What we have seen we have seen, and 


‘Tasks in hours of insight willed 
Can be through hours of gloom fufilled.’ 2 


There is a story of an old woman dying in a cottage in the 
Scottish lowlands, who quoted to a friend the psalm : 


‘T shall not die, but live, and shall 
The works of God discover.’ ® 


A foolish and irreligious nurse who was attending upon her 
replied, ‘Na, na, ye’re deein’, Katie.’ The dying woman 
turned to her friend and said, ‘ She kens naething aboot it.’ 

Hopeful’s other argument concerns the character of 
Atheist. ‘ Let us take heed to ourselves now, lest he should 
prove a flatterer also... .’ ‘Take heed, he is one of the 
Flatterers: remember what it hath cost us once already 
for hearkening to such kind of fellows.’ There is much 
shrewdness here, and a wiser insight into character than 
Hopeful usually gets credit for. There was little apparent 
flattery in the ‘ very great laughter’ with which Atheist 
had greeted them, or in his explanation of it—‘ I laugh to 
see what ignorant persons you are.’ Yet the quick intelli- 
gence of Hopeful discovered the subtle appeal that lay 


‘ 1 Matthew Arnold, Morality. 2 Psalm exviii. 17. 
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beneath the rudeness. The strongest weapon of atheism 
is its flattery of man’s pride of intellect, and the sense of 
superiority which it claims over those that believe. It 
may be safely said that if there were no pride of intellect 
there would be very little atheism. 

He goes back laughing, but he goes alone. George 
Macdonald has somewhere said that the sight of a man’s 
back is one of the most pathetic of things. The saying is 
not, perhaps, convincing. But such a scene as this supplies 
a commentary which interprets the novelist’s meaning. The 
helpless loneliness of a man out on his journey among the 
mighty forces of the universe and without God, is terrible 
indeed. ‘In all this wide universe,’ writes Richter, in his 
famous first Flower-Puece, ‘ there is none so utterly solitary 
as the denier of God. With orphaned heart—a heart which 
has lost the Great Father—he mourns beside the immeasur- 
able corpse of Nature, a corpse no longer animated or held 
together by the Great Spirit of the universe—a corpse which 
grows in its grave; and by this corpse he mourns until he 
himself crumbles and falls away from it into nothingness.’ + 
Such is this recreant pilgrim, and we feel that he is going back 
not only from hope and gladness, but from character also. 
That back, dwindling to a speck down the stretch of the 
highway, tells of a degenerating man. For, in the words 
of Bacon, ‘as atheism is in all respects hateful, so in this 
that it depriveth human nature of the means to exalt itself 
above human frailty.’ ? 

It is worthy of mention that Part HI., by a curious freak 
of imagination, continues and enlarges the story of Atheist. 
His name had been Well-meaning, but he became Atheist 
through the wiles of Human Reason. In the Enchanted 
Ground he fell asleep, and in his sleep walked back (meeting 

1 Richter, Flower, Fruit, and Thorn Pieces, bk. fi. ch, viii. 


2 Bssays, ‘Of Atheism.’ 
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Christian and Hopeful, and laughing at them while still 
asleep), till he came to Vanity Fair, where he dwelt a great 
while. He was nearly killed by a thunderbolt there, and 
he reappears as Convert, who very earnestly warns the 
pilgrims not to sleep in the Enchanted Ground. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 
THE ENCHANTED GROUND 


Tue Enchanted Ground is one of the most classical of 
Bunyan’s imaginations. Yet neither the experience nor 
the metaphor was of his invention. The sweet danger— 
the fascinating and deadly danger—of rest before the time 
of rest has come, is well known to every pilgrim’s heart, 
and has often been made the theme of poetic romance such 
as this. Certainly here there is a reminiscence of much 
that is to be found in the earlier Romances of Chivalry.! 
At this time Milton, the Puritan romancer who had hesitated 
between his great epic and a poem on Arthur, was writing in 
his Zl Penseroso, of “forests and enchantments drear,’ and, in 
his Comus, making us feel the spirit of such enchanted woods. 
’ Spenser was in high fame, and his ‘ wandring wood ’ into which 
the knight rode forth in spite of all dissuasion, while ‘ his 
glistening armour made a little glooming light,’ was familiar 
to England.? Each of these revived from ancient sources a 
time-honoured figure. Tennyson, who recreated the ancient 
Arthurian romance in our time, has given in his Lotos-eaters, 
that immortal picture of the land ‘where it was always 
afternoon.’ In his simpler conception, The Pilgrim, Newman 
has interpreted in experience a thousand such romances: 


‘There stray’d awhile, amid the woods of Dart, 

One who could love them, but who durst not love. 
A vow had bound him, ne’er to give his heart 

To streamlet bright, or soft secluded grove. 

*Twas a hard humbling task, onwards to move 


en 
1 Cf. St David’s Enchanted Garden and Bed in the Seven Champions of 


Christendom. 
2 The Faerie Queene, I. i. 13, 14. 
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His easy-captured eyes from each fair spot, 
With unattached and lonely steps to rove 
O’er happy meads, which soon its print forgot :— 
Yet kept he safe his pledge, prizing his pilgrim-lot.’ * 

The picture, in the first place, tells of rest—simply of rest, 
after long strain and toilsome journeying. ‘In one respect,’ 
says Nathaniel Hawthorne of the Old Manse, ‘ our precincts 
were like the Enchanted Ground through which the pilgrim 
travelled on his way to the Celestial City. The guests, each 
and all, felt a slumbrous infiuence upon them.’ 

But there is more than weariness and rest intended here. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne goes further, in his Blythesdale Romance, 
which seems to be entirely located in the Enchanted Ground. 
‘The pleasant scent of the wood, evolved by the hot sun, 
stole up to my nostrils, as if I had been an idol in its niche, 
Many trees mingled their fragrance into a thousandfold 
odour. Possibly there was a sensual influence in the broad 
light of noon that lay beneath me. It may have been the 
cause, in part, that I suddenly found myself possessed by a 
mood of disbelief in moral beauty or heroism, and a con- 
viction of the folly of attempting to benefit the world.’ 2 
Nothing could more aptly describe the idea of Bunyan than 
these words, showing how the luxury of rest may pass on 
to the deadly slumber of sensual ease. To Bunyan, that 
wakefullest of men, rest by the way is ever dangerous; and 
it adds to the beauty of the description of the Pilgrim’s 
rest in the chamber of the Palace Beautiful, that we are so 
seldom permitted to see a pilgrim resting in security. Yet 
it is not mere feverish strenuousness that accounts for this 
sense of the danger of sleep. There is enchantment about, 
as well as natural weariness. The atmosphere is heavy 
with some deadly thing. Stanley Weyman describes the 
blue haze of plague creeping up the valley upon the fighting 


1 Verses on Various Occasions, p. 61. 
? Blythesdale Romance, p. 118. 
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men. ‘A panic is not easily shaken off, nor is there any 
fear so difficult to combat and defeat as the fear of the 
invisible. . . . Men who, an hour before, had crossed the 
court under fire with the utmost resolution, and dared 
instant death without a thought, grew pale, and looking from 
this side of the valley to that with faltering eyes, seemed 
to be seeking, like hunted animals, for a place of refuge.’ 1 
So upon earnest and spiritual lives at times there 
come subtle, unaccountable, deadly exhalations—miasma 
atmospheres of evil—and the strenuous soul yields not 
only to fatigue, but to a strange charm. Madame Bubble 
personifies the spirit of the Enchanted Ground in the Second 
Part of the story.? It is that spirit—‘earthly, sensual, 
devilish "—which is the World; and which comes late and 
unexpected upon the path of pilgrimage. It assumes many 
and various forms. Some are hypnotised by the mere 
spectacle of life—the rush and brilliant colour of the material 
world about them. Others feel it as a recrudescence of 
sensualities long imagined dead.? Others find it in some 
fascination, such as the fascination of doing unimportant 
things, or sentimentalising over vague emotions, or dream- 
ing of long stretches of time and activity which never come 
to actual performance. There are a thousand ways in 


which lethargy may creep upon the soul. 


1 4 Gentleman of France, p. 322. 2 CH. p. 283. 

3 Cf. R. E. Welsh, God’s Gentlemen, pp. 181, 190, 191—‘ The errors of 
the young go beforehand to betray them openly. Less evident but not 
less deadly, is the secret demoralisation of mid.-life. Even Christian 
people, after years of vigorous service, are sometimes seen to settle down 
into worldly alliances and slip off the yoke of work, and, just when their 
experience ought to make them the most useful, perhaps for the sake 
of wife and domestic bliss, hand over the work to others. It is true, few 
go near the rapids that suck their victims into the worst degeneracy. 
Extreme examples, however—men wrecked on the reef of forty, or thrown 
at the “five-barred gate ”—are the red signals which warn us of the dangers 
of mid-age.’ Stevenson (Handbook, p. 116) Nos a fine phrase of the 
late Dr Matheson, ‘ to prevail over life’s afternoon. 
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Its causes may be found in outward political circum- 
stances. Possibly Bunyan was thinking of the Declaration 
of Indulgence, with its mitigation of penalties and its rest 
from persecution. In such short and deceitful moments 
of calm, it was not difficult enough to be a Christian. Men 
who had been forced into strenuousness by bitter and 
hostile times, did not know how to guard the prize they had 
so nobly won, when the fighting was over and there was no 
longer any danger or opposition. More probably, however, 
the writer is thinking of spiritual conditions, and describ- 
ing a Christian man whose conscience, or intelligence, 
or heart has fallen asleep through too much prosperity. 
When life goes easily, all is apt to become formality and 
routine, and men talk folly and ignore facts. One of the 
commonest forms of this drowsiness is that which R. L. 
Stevenson has memorably described—the sleep of self- 
righteousness. ‘All have some fault. ... And when we 
find a man persevering indeed in his fault, as all of us do, 
and openly overtaken, as not all of us are, by its conse- 
quences . . . to call him bad, with a self-righteous chuckle, 
is to be talking in one’s sleep with Heedless and Too-bold 
in the Arbour.’! A third explanation of the Enchanted 
Ground is one which Cheever strikingly describes and illus- 
trates as “an indication of spiritual coldness rather than of 
spiritual fatigue.’ It does not come upon the strenuous, 
but upon those who have exerted themselves too little. 
‘There is an account,’ says Cheever, ‘in the voyages of 
some of our early circumnavigators about the globe, of a 
danger of this kind that came upon them when travelling 
in a certain frozen region, which I always think of when I 
come to this place in the Pilgrim’s Progress. The surgeon 
of the company, a man of great skill and firmness, warned 
his companions that they would feel a great inclination to 


1 Men and Books, Preface. Cf. p. 282. 
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sleep, but that so sure as they gave way to it they would 
die in it, for no power on earth could wake them. But if 
I remember right this very surgeon, Dr Solander, was one 
of the first to be overcome with this irresistible desire to 
sleep; and had they not by main force kept him from it 
he would have lain down in the cold and slept and died.’ 
The spiritual counterpart is obvious. It is (to quote Steven- 
son again, on whom the Enchanted Ground had made a 
deep impression) ‘the enchanted ground of dead-alive 
respectability.’ 1 

The effect of the Enchanted Ground upon the two men 
of the allegory is worth noting. Hopeful’s delicate and 
high-strung nature is more easily fatigued, like the girl- 
page in The Lord of the Isles, and he is for sleeping. Also, 
to his gay and light-hearted disposition, the enchantments 
of the place appeal more powerfully. The witchery of 
earth—that Green Fire which Fiona Macleod so wonder- 
fully knows and tells of—means little for the rough strength 
of the unimaginative. But the finer the nature and the 
more sensitive the nerve, the more powerful is its spell. 
Happy is that Hopeful who has at such places the rougher 
and less sensitive Christian by him, to put his foot through 
the iridescent gossamer of tingling sensations that is luring 
the poetic and fine nature to the earth. Christian seems 
never to have felt the spell at all, for such robust and strong- 
nerved men are not sensitive to the subtler forms of tempta- 
tion. He is all for brisk living, and is not liable to those 
sweeping tides of natural magic and emotion which over- 
power more delicate spirits. He is wide-awake and able 
to handle Hopeful with a rough common sense which is the 
only wholesome thing for the sentimentalist. The very 
doggerel verses which he sings have a kind of march in 
them, that sets the Pilgrims stepping out as to the roll of 


1 Lay Morals. 
tol 
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drums. And Bunyan characteristically adds a sidenote, 
‘The Dreamer’s Note,’ which shows us that he has been 
intentionally setting two temperaments in contrast. It 
is another instance of the sure and direct instinct which 
makes him so masterly in his character-creations. Each 
of the Pilgrims is here as elsewhere himself—acting his 
inevitable part. 

Christian’s plan is to awaken intellectual and spiritual 
interest which will banish the soft and effeminate mood of 
drowsiness. Sentimentalities are to be combated by facts, 
and it is among facts that Christian is most at home. So 
he begins his cross-questioning—a conversation managed 
after the manner of a catechism. If there is a brusqueness 
in it, and a direct attack upon his neighbour’s confidence, 
it is to be remembered not only that this is Christian’s 
habit, but that habit is here sharpened by the necessity for 
keeping off the enchantment and ‘ stinging Hopeful’s spirit 
broad awake.’ A rival interest is needed to counteract 
the spell. And the one thing sure to be of sufficient interest 
to do this for any man, is to get him to think upon his own 
experience. If a man cannot be interested in himself and 
what has happened to him, he is in a bad case indeed. So, 
in St Paul’s splendid words, ‘Experience worketh Hope.’ 1 
Hopeful’s remembered experience makes Hopeful himself 
again. 

Bunyan’s side-note is “They begin at the beginning of 
their conversion.’ No one knew better than he that though 
conversion has a beginning, yet it is a lifelong process of 
turning away from evil towards good, from self and the world 
to God. So Christian plunges at once into the past, ‘ How 
came you to think at first of so doing as you do now?’ 
Thus we find ourselves suddenly in the midst of old memories, 
sins and sentiments, delights and fears, reckless living 

1 Rom. v. 4 
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checked by wayside terrors, and the whole world of con- 
fused thoughts and feelings which go to make up the inner 
life of such a delicately sensitive spirit—sensitive at once 
to conscience and desire. 

Of all the catalogue of sins which Hopeful shakes sleep 
from his eyes by enumerating, there are three that Bunyan 
must have written with special feeling. Swearing was the 
first of these. Now and then he lets himself loose even 
in serious writing, and the lock of the castle gate goes 
‘damnable hard,’ as we have seen. In like manner the 
strength of language in the Second Epistles attributed to 
St Peter in the New Testament is almost an argument for 
its authenticity. An old writer describes the devil as a 
fisherman, baiting his hook with pleasures in other tempta- 
tions, but catching them without any bait in swearing. It 
was by no means, as the old story represents it, a bare 
hook which was offered John Bunyan and the Apostle 
Peter when they were tempted to swear profanely. So 
exuberant a vitality as theirs and Hopeful’s gave rise to 
a craving for strong expression, and for such natures 
the temptation is a very real one. Yet it gave Bunyan 
infinite pain and shame. He recounts doleful instances of 
God’s judgments on swearers, and he tells us that he ‘ could 
not bear to hear a good man swear.’ Probably he felt a 
certain contemptibleness about such indulgence, apart 
from his horror of its audacity. After all, it is a poor bait 
which this momentary gratification offers. Todd, with 
happier sententiousness than is usual in his Students’ 
Manual, says of it, ‘If you wish to fit yourself for the dark 
world, it will be time enough to learn its language after 
you have prepared for it by more decent sins.’1 A great 
deal of profanity is neither more nor less than bad taste. 
An empty mind, a limited vocabulary, and a vulgar delight 


1 Students’ Manual, p. 1085.. 
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in strength of language are all that lie behind the most 
appalling words—‘ He knew not what to say, and so he 
swore.’ 

Lying was another vice that greatly troubled John 
Bunyan. It troubled Hopeful, as it does all quick imagina- 
tions. All writers of romance, and all lovers of romance, 
are apt to confuse their impressions of the world with the 
actual facts, which are often so very much less interesting. 
According to his own account, it had been a special temp- 
tation of Bunyan’s boyhood. Mr Froude’s remark is note- 
worthy that ‘ When a child’s imagination is exceptionally 
active, the temptations to untruth are correspondingly 
powerful. The inventive faculty has its dangers, and 
Bunyan was eminently gifted that way.’ 1 

Sabbath-breaking was another point of acute remorse 
with Bunyan; and the famous game of cat, in the midst of 
which the voice suddenly darted from heaven into his soul, 
was played on the Sabbath, after a sermon upon Sabbath-. 
breaking. 

These points are sufficient to arouse, not Hopeful only, - 
but all lovers of Bunyan, to an interest in what might 
otherwise threaten to prove but a dull discourse. Hopeful 
and his biographer have evidently experiences in common, | 
and we may look, in the conversation that follows, for much 
autobiography. 

It is noteworthy that in Bunyan’s experimental con- 
versations and narratives, he does not linger upon the 
beginning or the end, but expands at great length the inter- 
mediate times of struggle and approach. The beginning 
gives its bare catalogue of sins, without any suspicion of 
longing or of afterthought, such as is apt to make narratives 
of spiritual experience dangerously suggestive. The end 
is brief, and in three close-packed paragraphs which tell 


1 Bunyan, p. 2. 
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of spiritual victory we have one of the richest and most 
wonderful of all Bunyan’s masterpieces.!_ The bulk of the 
narrative is occupied with the struggles of the intermediate 
period. They may be divided into three parts, viz. :— 


1. THz AWAKENING oF CONSCIENCE 


This Hopeful traces to his meeting with Christian and Faith- 
ful in Vanity Fair. There is a fine specimen of Bunyan’s 
characteristic style here, in the concentrated significance of. 
one sentence. Hopeful found, by considering what he heard 
* of beloved Faithful that was put to death for his faith, .. . 
that the end of these things (i.e. the ways of Vanity Fair) 
is death.’ To the careless eye it would seem that the end 
of faith is death, judging by the fate of Faithful. But the 
impression made on Hopeful is precisely the opposite. It 
was Vanity Fair, and not its martyr, that was really under 
doom. For the time being, death seized upon the immortal, 
and let the mortal go. But so strongly had Hopeful been 
impressed by Faithful’s hold upon immortality, that he saw 
through the delusion and understood the secret of eternal 
life. Thus may death itself overreach its aim, and betray 
its immortal secret, in its assault on the followers of 
Him who has, through death, brought life and immortality 
to light. 

In simple and graphic language, Hopeful goes on to 
describe his treatment of these first convictions. His 
hopefulness, not yet grown wise and deep enough to deal 
with the facts of life, ‘was not willing to know the evil of 
sin nor the damnation that follows,’ and so he shut his 
eyes against the light. This is that vain optimism which 
refuses to face the facts, waiting as yet for its transforma- 


1 Cf. the matchless conversation at the table in the House Beautiful, 
Faithful’s closing sentence regarding the Valley of the Shadow, and the 
whole structure of Grace Abounding. ae 
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tion into the blessed optimism that ‘has faced life and is 
glad.’ 1 

There follows a numbered list of the four causes of his 
resistance. First, he was ignorant that this sore grasp upon 
conscience is the method by which God’s love works upon 
aman. The passage reminds us of well-known lines in the 
first of Mrs Browning’s Sonnets from the Portuguese :— 


‘Straightway I was ’ware 
So weeping, how a mystic Shape did move 
Behind me, and drew me backward by the hair ; 
And a voice said in mastery, while I strove,— 
«¢ Guess now who holds thee ? ”—‘‘ Death,” I said. 
But, there, 
The silver answer rang—‘‘ Not Death, but Love.” ’ 2 


Second, in contrast with this strange and formidable voice 
of God, there came the remembrance of sins, sweet and 
familiar and caressing. They are the sins of the flesh, 
which, as we have already seen, are the besetting sins of 
Hopeful ; just as pride and shame, sins of the spirit, were 
Faithful’s most dangerous temptations. Third, came the 
memories of companions, dear and alluring to Hopeful’s 
companionable spirit. At this stage Hopeful had been 
very much in the mind of old Jupiter Carlyle, of whom it 
was said that he was ‘ too good company to have any deep 
tincture of religion.” Writing about the clergy of a town 
he had visited, he divides them into ‘ bucks,’ whom he con- 
fessed to be ‘inconceivably ignorant, and sometimes in- 
decent in their morals’ and ‘ prigs” who were ‘ignorant 
of the world, narrow-minded, pedantic.’ For his part he 
preferred the former, whom he ‘held to be most tolerable, 
because they were unassuming, and had no other affecta- 
tion than that of behaving themselves like gentlemen.’ 4 
Fourth, the troublesome and heart-affrighting character 


x Walter Pater, Marius the Epicurean, chap. xxiii. 2 Sonnet I. 
8 Autobiography, p. 214. * Autobiography, p. 441. 
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of the hours of conviction. The summary of the whole 
mood is this, that in every way religion appears dreary and 
the life of the world fascinating. All the diablerie and 
glamour, all the interest and joyousness, seem to be on the 
side of sin, and nothing but moroseness and gloom on the 
side of God. 

It may be permitted us at this point to pause for a moment 
over the extreme detail and exactness of this self-analysis. 
When a man in describing his spiritual history can catalogue 
experiences with such definiteness as to number them, 1, 2, 
3, 4, we are apt to feel that the account is losing its reality. 
Within the soul there are no such numbered sequences, 
but a confused turmoil of emotions and experiences mingled 
past disentangling. ‘Nothing,’ as we know, ‘ falsifies 
history more than logic’; and when a spiritual biography 
is so minutely arranged as this, we shrink from the unreality 
that is so different from what we actually know of the inner 
life. Yet to the writers of an older day such analysis was 
natural. So accustomed were they to self-examination, 
that the whole of their inner life lay clear before their eyes, 
and any other style of dealing with it would have been 
unnatural to them. We may well envy them the sureness 
of their stride, even if we cannot allow that their analysis 
was always either accurate or wholesome. After all has 
been said that we may feel disposed to say in favour of a 
more healthy and less self-conscious way of thinking, we 
cannot but fall back, as Froude does in his Bunyan, and 
Masson in his Three Devils, on a positively envious apprecia- 
tion of their strength and certainty. If these men had 
none of our doubts, it was their greatness rather than their 
littleness that gave them that security. They fought after 
the manner of giants in those days. 

The first impulse of this untamed optimist was simply 
to throw off the sense of sin and all fears of conscience when 
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they came, from very distaste of them. But he was in the 
grip of realities now, and their hold tightened. There 
follows a list of things that brought his sins to his mind. 
All of these are everyday things, which presumably he had 
experienced without any impression countless times before— 
the meeting of a good man, a casual hearing of the Bible 
read, sickness in himself or a neighbour, death coming to 
another, or the remembrance that he himself must die, and 
especially that he must come to judgment. 

The list shows a growing morbidness wrought by con- 
science in a high-strung and sensitive disposition. Yet 
still more we see in it a wonderful simplicity, such as is 
possible only to a very child-like man. The ‘ headache’ 
reminds us of Monsieur Miranda in Browning’s Turf and 
Towers, and his sudden fits of devotion to the Virgin. Still 
more forcible are the exquisite lines of the same poet’s 
Bishop Blougram’s Apology :— 

«Just when we are safest, there’s a sunset-touch, 
A fancy from a flower-bell, someone’s death, 
A chorus-ending from Euripides— 
And that’s enough for fifty hopes and fears 


As old and new at once as nature’s self 
To rap and knock and enter in our soul.’ 


The tolling of the bell is peculiarly touching, coming from 
the pen of the bell-ringer of Elstow. Bunyan was fond of 
bell-ringing, and, to modern judgment, spent much un- 
necessary waste of conscience upon it.1 But if he denied 


1 Bunyan’s repentance for his bell-ringing has been frequently laughed 
at as a sign of the Puritan excess and absurdity in strictness. There is, 
however, another side to the matter. Dr Brown quotes an old record of 
church-wardens incurring penalty by ‘suffering unrulie persons to ring 
and jingle the bells out of due season.’ Bell-ringing was associated with 
much drinking of gin and beer, as is proved by those large and quaint 
‘bell-ringers’ jugs’ which are now valued as antiques. Sometimes they 
endangered the building of the Church, by dropping hot coals upon the wooden 
floor through the holes of the metal pans in which they carried fire for 
warmth. In the stone moulding of the doorway of Elstow Tower there 
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himself the old pastime, he never ceased to hear the music, 
turned often to grave uses now. No reader of the Holy War 
will forget the sound of the Alarm Bell, and of Deadman’s 
Bell there.1 So we can well imagine that Hopeful derived 
this terror at least from many an experience of Bunyan’s 
own. Yet in such sounds there was surely more than 
the terrifying remembrance of death. Was there not also 
the hearing of those Bells of Is, the buried city beneath the 
sea, which Breton fishermen hear on quiet evenings? * 
And would not Bunyan and Hopeful too have known what 
Renan meant when he said, “I often fancy that I have at 
the bottom of my heart a city of Is, with its bells calling to 
prayer a recalcitrant congregation. At times I halt to 
listen to these gentle vibrations which seem as if they came 
from immeasurable depths, like voices from another world.’ 


2. Tue ATTEMPT AT REFORMATION 


The next phase is that of reformation. The conscience 
of his sins was in such hot chase after him, that he could no 
longer evade it by the old light-hearted optimism that ‘ was 
not willing to know the evil of sin.’ Every casual sound 
and sight increased the terror and misery, and now there 
was nothing left for him but to amend. The amendment 
was pretty drastic, both on its negative and positive side, 
and for a time it seemed to meet the situation satisfactorily. 
But a sudden end came to all this happier mood when ‘ at 
the last my trouble came tumbling upon me again, and 
that over the neck of all my reformations.’ The figure is 
ere ee 


are deep grooves worn by ropes of bell-ringers who stood outside the 
tower to ring, as Bunyan tells us he would sometimes do, when his con- 
science was in fear that the bells would fall on him if he stood under 
them. Bunyan’s bell in Elstow rings to-day, and in Bedford on sunny 
 gummer mornings there is much music of bells that ring popular tunes. 
1 Cf. p. 88. 2 Renan, Recollections of my Youth, Preface. 
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very distinctly conceived and vivid. His reformation is a 
sort of captive giant who is to act as porter to him, bearing 
all his sins. Each trouble as it arises is passed back to 
Reformation, whose burden grows heavier day by day. 
So they travel on, Hopeful, light-hearted, going before, 
and Reformation stumbling along behind him under the 
increasing burden, until at last the overtaxed slave can go 
no longer; and as he falls, the burden tumbles over his 
neck on to the hapless Hopeful, whose plight is worse than 
ever. With this may be compared Nathaniel Hawthorne’s 
clever conceit in The Celestial Railroad, where the pilgrims’ 
burdens are deposited in the van, so that they travel light 
—only, at the end of the journey, the burdens will 
be delivered to them again. It is but another version of 
Christian’s terrible experience when he turned aside to make 
for the Town of Morality. 

This futile attempt at reformation discloses two further 
facts: 1. Even the amended life is not really free from 
sin—‘ I have committed sin enough in one duty to send me 
to hell.’ 2. The debts incurred before the amendment 
began are still unpaid. The second of these convictions is 
the more obvious of the two. To the unsophisticated 
conscience of the writer, life was a running account for sins 
with God, and nothing could be more characteristic than the 
crisp metaphor of the shopkeeper in whose book the old 
debt is still uncrossed. But the former conviction shows a 
far deeper insight and a far more thorough dealing with 
conscience. It was a familiar thought of Bunyan’s. In 
another of his writings he says: ‘For there is not a day 
nor a duty; not a day that thou livest nor a duty that thou 
dost, but will need that Mercy should come after to take 
away thy iniquity.’1 Really, the first conviction is the 
sequel to the second. The sins of the past are not only 


1 The Sain’’s Privilege and Profit. 
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standing, a dead weight of fact, that must somehow be 
reckoned with. They are living things that have laid hold 
upon the soul and continue to work in it, polluting its springs 
and deadening its powers. They attack our virtues, and 
not only enfeeble present and future action, but have power 
to check the effect of the best efforts of the past. Rossetti 
never wrote more terrible words than these, from his Vain 
Virtues :— 


‘What is the sorriest thing that enters hell ? 
None of the sins, but this and that fair deed 
Which a soul’s sin at length could supersede.’ 4 


3. THe Dawn or Licut 


At this point of the story dawn begins to break. One 
cannot but admire the thoroughness of the treatment, its 
unbroken sequence, its completeness, and its grasp. The 
point at which he has arrived is a view of the tainted and 
therefore worthless quality of any righteousness to which 
he can attain. Yet nothing but righteousness—perfect 
righteousness—will serve his turn. There can be no patch- 
ing up now, no compromise. But where is such righteous- 
ness to be found? Evidently not in himself at his best, 
nor in any other of his acquaintance. And so we see the 
hungry eyes of a guilty, conscience-stricken man, looking 
everywhere with an almost envious eagerness to ‘ obtain 
the righteousness of a man that never had sinned.’ There 
is little understanding as yet how, even if such a man were 
found, one might obtain his righteousness. At the present 
point we have but the passionate desire for righteousness, 
possible only to one who is sick of sin and fearfully entangled 
and tainted with it. 

Then came the assurance that ‘there was such a man,’ 
and that is the next point in this wonderful progress of 
1 House of Life, \xxxv. 
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exposition, whose compression and completeness probably 
render it unique among all religious writings. It is this 
assurance that ‘ there was such a man, who had never sinned,’ 
that goes down the ages triumphing over the sin of the world. 
Here and there some writer attempts the futile task of 
criticising Jesus. Renan and F. W. Newman discover some 
stain on His pure righteousness, or Mr H. G. Wells goes 
to the other extreme, and tells us that ‘The Christian’s 
Christ is too fine for me, not incarnate enough, not 
flesh enough, not earth enough.’ But the conscience 
of sin-stricken humanity knows purity when it sees it, 
and knows its need of purity, and flings off all such 
critics on its way to Christ. He has put Himself at the 
head of all the ideals of all the ages, and He is still 
there, though obvious only to the clear eyes of fleeing 
sinners. 

But here the human passes into the divine. ‘ A man that 
never had sinned’ would be useless to Hopeful, if he were 
not more than that. So Bunyan next sets this righteous- 
ness on the throne of God. ‘Go,’ he says, in one of those 
immortal sentences of his, “and thou shalt find Him upon 
a mercy-seat, where He sits all the year long, to give pardon 
and forgiveness to them that come.’ This brings us back 
again to the heart of Bunyan’s Grace Abounding,! where he 
tells us that ‘ One day, as I was passing into the field, and 
that, too, with some dashes on my conscience, fearing lest 
all was not right, suddenly this sentence fell upon my soul, 
“ Thy righteousness is in heaven,” and methought withal, 
I saw with the eyes of my soul, Jesus Christ at God’s right 
hand: there, I say, was my righteousness; so that wherever 
I was, or whatever I was doing, God could not say of me, 
“He wants my righteousness”; for that was just before 
Him.’ 

2C}. pp 94, 231, 
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One thing more was needed to complete the discovery. 
It was the assurance that He ‘ did what He did, and died 
the death also, not for Himself but for me.’ This brings 
us back to that great passage in the discourse at the supper- 
table of the House Beautiful, and beyond that to Bunyan’s 
discovery of Luther’s book on the Galatians, which Grace 
Abounding so graphically describes. It is when the great 
truths come home to the one soul that cries for them, when 
the infinite mercy of the Eternal God, revealed in Jesus 
Christ, bends over MH, as if there were no other than myself 
in all the universe, that the time of salvation has come at 
last. Then the soul, disgusted and terrified by the vision 
of himself as he is, finds his true self in God—sinless as 
Jesus Christ Himself, and assured in Him. This poor man 
has been out seeking his life, and he has found his life at last, 
‘hid with Christ in God.’ 1 

It is a strange feature of the story that Hopeful, generally 
so true to his name, is here so diffident. All sorts of ques- 
tions arise, as to God’s willingness to save, the limits within 
which the atonement operates, the mystery of election and 
so forth, just as they arose for Bunyan and are recorded in 
the long struggles of Grace Abounding. He receives the 
book, the same which makes Christian, from the first page 
of his narrative, distinctly ‘the man with a book.’ He 
prays the Father to reveal Christ to him, grasping here the 
double truth of revelation—Christ reveals the Father, and 
the Father reveals Christ. He goes so far as to cry with 
the boldness of simplicity, ‘Lord, take this opportunity, 
and magnify Thy grace.’ Yet the battle swings to and 
fro for a long time, betwixt hope and despair. The silence 
of God baffles him, but he continues crying to God. ‘Oh, 
friends!’ says Bunyan in Grace Abounding, ‘ cry to God to 
reveal Jesus Christ unto you; there is none that teacheth 

1Qol. iii. 3. 
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like Him.’ He continues, ‘for thought I with myself, If I 
leave off I die, and I can but die at the throne of grace.’ 
Again we are in Grace Abownding— Yet, my case being 
desperate, I thought with my self I can but die; and if it 
must be so it shall once be said, “ that such an one died at 
the foot of Christ in prayer.” ’ 


4. DayBREAK at Last 


But now we are to witness the full daybreak of light 
upon this tortured soul. He sees Christ at last ‘ with 
the eyes of his understanding.’ It is not a vision, or an 
access of emotion, or an ecstasy of any kind. It is a 
man’s intellect applied to the promises of God. A flood 
of texts is poured upon him, but most of all these words, 
‘ My grace is sufficient for thee.’ Yet again Grace Abounding 
gives the key—‘ These words did with great power suddenly 
break in upon me: “ My grace is sufficient for thee, my 
grace is sufficient for thee, my grace is sufficient for thee,” 
three times together. And oh! methought that every word 
was a mighty word unto me; as “my,” and “ grace,” and 
“ sufficient,” and “for thee”; they were then, and some- 
times are still, far bigger than others be.’ On to the end, 
to the memorable last paragraph of the conversation, Bunyan 
continues to write his own spiritual autobiography. The 
last sentence is almost word for word with this from Grace 
Abounding— Had I a thousand gallons of blood within my 
veins, I could freely then have spilt it all at the command 
and feet of this my Lord and Saviour.’ It may not be amiss, 
although the passage is so familiar, to put side by side with 
this great account of a soul’s progress, Cowper’s lines :— 

‘Since the dear hour that brought me to thy foot, 
And cut up all my follies by the root, 


I never trusted in an arm but thine, 
Nor hoped, but in thy righteousness divine 
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My prayers and alms, imperfect and defiled, 
Were but the feeble efforts of a child; 
Howe’er perform’d, it was their brightest part, 
That they proceeded from a grateful heart. 
Cleansed in thine own all-purifying blood, 
Forgive their evil, and accept their good ; 

I cast them at thy feet—my only plea 

Is what it was, dependence upon thee.’ + 


1 Truth. 
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CHAPTER XXXV 
IGNORANCE AGAIN 


Ir is a clever literary stroke which at this point relieves a 
long conversation—always difficult to sustain with unflag- 
ging interest—by the incident of a second interview with 
Ignorance. Here Bunyan unquestionably has again in his 
mind that chapter from the Plain Man’s Pathway to Heaven 
entitled ‘ The Sin and Danger of Ignorance.’ As a sample 
of that exceedingly lively chapter the following page may be 
quoted :— 

“ Theologus. Who was Christ’s mother ? 

Asunetus. Mary, sir; that was our blessed lady ? 

Theol. What was Pontius Pilate ? 

Asun. I am somewhat ignorant, I am not book-learned ; 
but if you will have my simple opinion, I think it was the 
devil; for none but the devil would put our sweet Saviour 
to death. 

Theol. What is the holy catholic church, which you say 
you do believe ? 

Asun. The communion of saints, the forgiveness of sins. 

Theol. What do you pray for when you say “ thy kingdom 
come?” 

Asun. I do pray that God would send us all of his grace, 
that we may serve him, and do as we ought to do, and keep 
us in a good mind to Godward, and to have him much in our 
mind ; for some, God bless us, have nothing but the devil in 
their mind ; they do nothing in God’s name, 

Theol. What is a sacrament ? 

Asun. The Lord’s Supper. 
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Theol. How many sacraments be there ? 

Asun. Two. 

Theol. Which be they ? 

Asun. Bread and wine. 

Theol. What is the principal end of your coming to receive 
the sacrament ? 

Asun. To receive my Maker. 

Theol. What is the principal use of a sacrament ? 

Asun. The body and blood of Christ. 

Theol. What profit and comfort have you by a sacrament ? 

Asun. Tn token that Christ died for us. 

Theol. I can but pity you for your ignorance; for it is 
exceeding gross and palpable. Your answers are to no 
purpose, and bewray a wonderful blindness and senseless- 
ness in matters of religion,’ etc. 

It is true that Asunetus differs from Ignorance in his 
ingeniousness, and yet they have much in common. Neither 
is ignorant in the sense of general boorishness, for both are 
in a certain way well-informed. Yet both are shallow in 
mental faculty and slender in information. They are well- 
versed in the language of theology, and have built out of 
its current phrases a system satisfactory to themselves. 
But, like all private systems which are founded upon words 
rather than upon thoughts and knowledge, there is a con- 
tinual sense of aloofness from the facts of the case, which 
is less tolerable in self-made systems than in those at least 
accredited by historical theology. 

Bunyan’s Ignorance has been contrasted with the family 
of Valiant-for-Truth, who lived in Darkland.! Valiant’s 
family were ignorant about facts; Ignorance was ignorant 
about principles. And it is this that accounts for the 
elaborate and somewhat -bitter treatment which Ignorance 
receives. ‘There is a moral quality in this man’s ignorance, 

1 Of. p. 274 ff 
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which is difficult to define in any one statement, but per- 
fectly obvious as we consider the case in detail. The subtle 
influences that combine to make up this character remind 
us of Coleridge’s happy phrase, ‘ The impudence of ignorance,’ 
and justify Kerr Bain’s remark that here we have ‘ Obstinate 
at the other end of the pilgrimage.’ 1 

The fact which is apparent at the outset is that he likes 
his own company better than that of others. This is a 
splendid piece of analysis, and it reveals a type of character 
quite familiar in every generation. There are men whose 
greatness makes them solitary, and there are men whose 
littleness makes them solitary; some whose thoughts are 
too far-reaching and too deep to be shared with others, and 
some whose thoughts are so little founded on common 
knowledge that they at once betray their poverty when 
brought out into the open. Every one has met with half- 
educated men who have possessed themselves of a few fine 
ideas, unrelated to any other ideas, and liable to topple 
over in conversation. Such men prefer anything to the 
ordinary honest labour of study, and imagine themselves 
heaven-born geniuses, because their intellectual sloth has 
deprived them of all standards for judging the worth and 
originality of their thoughts. Montaigne has said that ‘A 
dog we know is better company than a man whose language 
we do not understand’; and such men as Ignorance, 
understanding no man’s language but their own, find every 
man bad company who has any real grasp of truth. 

A curious consequence of this solitary habit, and a very 
significant one, is that Ignorance has had no experiences 
by the way. We hear nothing of encounters either with 

1 «For fools are stubborn in their way, 
As coins are hardened by th’allay: 
And Obstinacy’s ne’er so stiff, 

As when ’tis in a wrong belief.’ 


Hudibras, TI. ii. 
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enemies like Atheist and Flatterer, or with friends like 
Evangelist and Faithful. With smooth advance he has gone 
on and on, till here we find him half-way through the En- 
chanted Ground without drowsiness. Travelled men who are 
self-absorbed have wasted both their money and their time 
in travel. The love of adventure, the companionable spirit, 
the quick eye for new impressions, are absolutely indispensable 
if travel is to do its proper work of educating the mind. In 
such men the lack of perspective and proportion is intensified 
by chronic neglect of that which should have corrected it, and 
they become incurably provincial in intellect and imagination. 

The source of all this evil is the complacency of Ignor- 
ance’s good opinion of himself and of his heart. Bunyan 
himself knew something about that. There had been a 
time when he said, ‘ Now I was become godly; now I was 
become a right honest man.’ But on after reflection, Bunyan 
had seen that all this was but the work of those indiscreet 
neighbours of his—his first models for the picture of Flatterer 
—who had begun ‘ to praise, to commend, and to speak well 
of me, both to my face and behind my back.’ Ignorance 
was his own Flatterer. And, little dreaming how deeply 
he was entangled in the nets, he had seen Christian and Hope- 
ful entangled, and thanked God he was not as they. Thus 
the man’s ignorance is centred in ignorance of himself. 
Instead of knowing himself, he loves himself and believes 
in himself. His self-examination is accordingly a sorry 
business. Robert Browning’s well-known line is curiously 
and ironically relevant :' 


‘Be love your light and trust your guide, with these explore my heart.’ ! 


But when a man explores his own heart by the lamp of 
self-love, and under the guidance of trust in himself, the 
result is strange and pitiful. 


1 Ferishtah’s Fancies, 3. 
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Three notes sum up this examination, viz. :— 

(1) Comfort, which is mentioned twice on one page, is his 
main demand in religion. But comfort never was nor can 
be the first matter in dealing with Jesus Christ. To those 
who come only for this, He offers ‘ not peace but a sword.’ ! 
Comfort there is indeed in Him, but it is the comfort of the 
truth, and before that can be reached there are many dis- 
comforting questions to be settled. 

(2) Desire, the well-spring of comfort, and the substitute 
for character in such souls. There is, indeed, a wonderful 
virtue in desire. Browning’s Rabbi ben Ezra assures us that 


‘What I aspired to be, 
And was not, comforts me;’ 


and in his Saul we have the even bolder assurance that 


“Tis not what man Does which exalts him, but what man Would do.’ 


Our own Larger Catechism, in still plainer language, asserts 
that ‘ One who doubteth of his being in Christ . . . may have 
true interest in Christ, though he be not yet assured thereof ; 
and in God’s account hath it, if he be duly affected with the 
apprehension of the want of it, and unfeignedly desires to 
be found in Christ, and to depart from iniquity.”? It is 
easy to see how such views as these may be perverted into 
the fallacy that ‘ the desire for grace is grace.’ Their truth 
or falsity depends entirely upon the attitude of the will. 
Desire, accompanied by strenuous endeavour, counts as 
attainment whether the endeavour succeed or fail; desire 
without action is mere sentiment, which may be the worst 
enemy of character. 

(3) Leaving all, a phrase which shows that the author had 
here the rich young ruler in his mind. ‘ How very hard it 
is to be a Christian!’? But it is not a hard thing to adopt 


1 Matt. x. 34. 2 Question 172, 
® Robert Browning, Haster Day, i 
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the language of Christianity and to adapt it to one’s own 
moral and emotional conditions. The one outstanding 
fact about Ignorance is that he has not left all. Christ’s 
demand is ‘ Let him deny himself,’ and Ignorance clings to 
himself, in an unbounded love and trust. As for other 
renunciations, such as money, or land, or details of property, 
or habits that he may have surrendered, they have no value 
except as parts of the great central renunciation, the giving 
up of oneself. It is us, not ours, that Christ asks for and 
willhave. 

Christian, tired of the constant reference to his own heart 
upon which Ignorance falls back, insists on bringing all 
disputed matters to the test of the Divine Word. This 
was the characteristic fashion of Puritan theology, and to 
it the Word of God meant simply the Scriptures. 

Regarding thoughts, especially thoughts about ourselves, 
Christian quotes three texts, two from the Book of Genesis 
and one from the Epistle to the Romans, to show that there 
are no good thoughts in man’s mind at all except the con- 
viction of his total depravity. It may be said, and truly, 
that this is not the complete testimony of Scripture, and 
that many passages might be found which acknowledge 
natural virtue in man. The ‘ proof-text’ method is always 
precarious, for selections of texts isolated from their context 
may be constructed so as to prove the most astounding 
paradoxes. There is an inner witness, and, as Martineau 
has it, an inner ‘seat of authority,’ which must inevitably 
be the final court of appeal, and which is necessarily para- 
mount over Church and written Scripture. When Reforma- 
tion theology forgot that, it fell into the same error as the 
Catholicism it opposed, substituting one external authority 
for another, and doing less than justice to the witness of 
the Spirit. On the other hand, the validity of such inward 
witness depends entirely upon the state of mind and char- 
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acter in him who claims it. Ignorance, like Kipling’s 
‘Tomlinson,’ is one whose thoughts count for nothing 
because of his inveterate self-satisfaction and his incurable 
slightness. It is such thinking as his that made the Psalmist 
break out into his famous epigram, ‘I hate thoughts’? 
But when a man’s spirit is humble and sincere, his desire 
towards the will of God, and his thoughts therefore deep 
and worthy, he may trust his judgment, and even when he 
makes mistakes he need not blame himself too bitterly. 
The Pope, in The Ring and the Book, carries conviction 
when he says regarding his sentence, that even it should be 
proved mistaken : 


‘What other should I say than ‘‘ God so willed : 
Mankind is ignorant, a man am I, 
Call ignorance my sorrow, not my sin?”’’ 


Regarding ways, and God’s judgment of our ways, the 
same plan is followed, and a selection of texts made to prove 
the badness of man’s ways apart from grace. This passage 
owes something to The Plain Man’s Pathway, and the con- 
cluding sentences of it may be compared with this of 
Theologus, ‘If a man could see into their souls as he doth 
into their bodies, he would stop his nose at the stink of 
them ; for they smell rank of sin in the nostrils of God, his 
angels, and all good men.’ 

The language is strong, and the mood severe. But the fact 
is that to be ignorant is to be dangerous. This light-hearted, 
feather-headed way of dealing with morals is one of the most 
dangerous things in the world, both for the man himself and 
for all with whom he comes in contact.2 Ignorance does 
not know what he is talking about when he discourses upon 
sin and righteousness. He has never been there at all, and 
the words are but words to him. Sin and righteousness are 


1Ps, oxix. 113. 2 Cf. p. 83. 
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to him negotiable assets, pawns in the game of life. It is 
no wonder that those great men the Puritans, whose greatness 
was founded upon an uncompromising thoroughness in their 
dealings with moral truth, felt the awfulness of the danger, 
and were unsparing in their handling of such lightness. The 
whole passage reminds us of Pascal’s saying that ‘ There are 
two kinds of men; the righteous, who believe themselves 
sinners, and the sinners, who believe themselves righteous.’ 

‘Do you think,’ Ignorance answers to Christian’s scathing 
words, ‘ that I am such a fool as to think that God can see 
no further than I?’ In what follows he goes on to give an 
account of the central matter, saving faith in Christ, as he 
conceives it. How many readers of this passage see at the 
first glance what is wrong or defective in such faith? Does 
not the rebuking passage seem fantastic and hair-splitting, 
on matters where an elaborate theological system of doc- 
trine is presupposed? Yet on closer scrutiny the crucial 
error becomes apparent. The man is willing to admit his 
sinfulness in general but not in particular, in platitude but 
not in conscience. Similarly he utters a generality about 
faith—‘ I must believe in Christ for justification "—but 
comes to utter confusion in details. This is the deadliest 
danger of all shallow natures. Generalities are cheap, 
delusive, and worthless. The whole business of the soul 
is done when it comes to personal and detailed considera- 
tions, and the purpose of all Christian’s questions, is to force 
Ignorance from the general to the particular. In no passage 
has Mr J. M. Barrie displayed a truer insight into the 
heart of Scottish religion than when he shows up the senti- 
mentalist by forcing him up against the direct thought of 
God. 

Two notes to this passage may be of interest :-— 

1. Christian’s answer, ‘How! Think thou must believe 


1 Tommy and Grizel, chap. xv. 
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in Christ when thou seest not thy need of Him ! ’—a sentence 
which leads us again to The Plain Man’s Pathway :— 
‘ Theologus. I see you need no Saviour. 

Asun. You say not well in that: I need a Saviour, and it 
is my Lord Jesus that must save me, for he made me. 

Theol. What! need you a Saviour, since you are no 
sinner ? 

Asun. Yes, believe me, I am a sinner; we are all sinners ; 
there is no man but he sinneth.’ 

In this quotation, as indeed in the whole extract given at 
the beginning of this chapter, we see the same confused 
dealing with generalities and conventional phrases which is 
so characteristic of Bunyan’s Ignorance. 

2. It is also interesting to notice that in the end Ignorance 
falls headlong into Roman Catholic theology. His doctrine 
of justification is that ‘ Christ makes my duties, that are 
religious, acceptable to his Father by virtue of His merits, 
and so I shall be justified "—a statement in which there is 
a suggestion not only of the Roman Catholic doctrine of 
justification, but of the transference of the merits of saints. 
Of that doctrine of justification, which is essentially con- 
cerned with a man’s own good deeds, and not with the free 
grace of God in Christ, Luther’s words were known to Bunyan, 
and were doubtless not without their effect on the con- 
versation of Christian here: ‘I crucified Christ daily in my 
monkish life, and blasphemed God through my false faith 
wherein I then continually lived. Outwardly I was not as 
other men, extortioners, unjust, whoremongers ; but I kept 
chastity, poverty, and obedience. . . . Notwithstanding 
in the meantime I fostered under this cloaked holiness and 
trust in mine own righteousness, continual mistrust, doubt- 
fulness, fear, hatred, and blasphemy against God. And 
this my righteousness was nothing else but a filthy puddle, 
and the very kingdom of the devil. For Satan loveth such 
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saints, and accounteth them his dear darlings who destroy 
their own bodies and souls and deprive themselves of all 
the blessings of God’s gifts... . The more holy we were, 
the more were we blinded, and the more did we worship 
the devil.’ 1 

Christian’s answer to Ignorance’s confession of faith 
begins with the direct assertion that his faith is fantastical 
—.e. constructed by fantasy, or fancy, instead of being 
drawn from and founded on ‘the Word.’ The argument 
is really directed against a greater than this poor pilgrim. 
As we have seen, the faith in question was constructed by 
_ the fantasy of a great Church, which notoriously denied to 
its members the right of direct access to the Word. Roman 
Catholic theology was fantastical also in this respect, that it 
was as remote from the actual facts of life and experience as 
it was from the Scriptures themselves. 

Doubtless it is this wider reference that explains the 
severity of Christian’s speech—this, and also his memory 
of his handling by the Flatterer, who had said in effect the 
same thing to him as Ignorance. And John Bunyan him- 
self, with his tremendous conviction of sin, and his pitiless 
insight into it, had no point in common with a man whose 
conceit and self-complacency rendered all true sense of sin 
impossible to him. 

These were the days, it may be frankly admitted, when 
it took some knowledge of theology to make an accredited 
believer. The theology was complicated and exact, and 
(as we see plainly from Cromwell’s Letters) all believers had 
to be theologians. Nowadays we do not demand, and very 
few of us could profess, such an elaborately scientific ground- 
work of theology for our faith. Yet the whole matter is 
summed up in one distinction, and that is permanent, and 
as vital to-day as then. The question, in the last analysis, 


1 Luther, Galatians, i, 15-17. 
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is between self and Christ, between works and grace. That 
is the evangelical crux of faith. It is quite true that ‘ char- 
acter is salvation,’ and that goodness is goodness all the 
world over. Yet the fact remains that the more character 
and goodness we have, the less we are satisfied with it, and 
the more surely we are driven back on the redeeming love 
of God in Jesus Christ. Every advance in character only 
reveals more surely the infinite stretch of moral height and 
depth. And the more hopelessly we realize this, the more 
urgently do we feel our need of One to cast ourselves 
out on, good and evil alike, that we may lose all, and so 
find all in Him. Thus we may still assent to Cheever’s 
exposition : ‘ Christ will be our only Saviour, or none at all. 
But there are many who, like Ignorance, profess to rest 
upon Christ, but make Him only half their Saviour, relying 
on their own holiness also for acceptance before God. This 
is a@ very dangerous error, as in the instance of Ignorance, 
for it proceeds from self-conceit ; and even while under its 
influence men still think that they hold to the fundamental 
doctrine of justification by faith... . But who does not 
see that such a faith as this makes Christ not a Saviour of 
ourselves but of our duties?’ Coleridge wrote the satirical 
label over a collection of tracts advocating such doctrine, 
‘Redemption made easy ; or, Every man his own Saviour.’ 
Kerr Bain wittily says of it, ‘He does not profess to make 
out the £1, but 15s. is tolerably good money, while the 5s. 
at the least, is systematically furnished by One who has 
abundance. . . . and there is an end of all trouble.’ Mason’s 
note on the passage, referring to the question between self 
and Christ, is, ‘Reader, for thy soul’s sake, look to thy 
foundation.’ 

Ignorance at once seizes on the obvious danger besetting 
all doctrines of free grace. If we are to trust simply in what 
Christ has done, we shall grow careless as to what we our- 
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selves are doing. The furious onslaught of Christian’s reply 
is very natural, but it is not happy. For once Bunyan’s 
righteous indignation has lost him a chance, for the danger 
is a real one, and the question is both natural and proper. 
After all, character is salvation; and there is a very real 
danger in any presentation of Christianity that would 
seem even to the most ignorant kind of man to disparage 
character. There is a popular hymn which contains the 


lines : 
* Doing is a deadly thing, 
Doing ends in death.’ 


And Joannes Agricola’s Calvinism leads him to the confident 
assurance that— 
‘TI have God’s warrant, could I blend 
All hideous sins, as in a cup, 
To drink the mingled venoms up; 


Secure my nature will convert 
The draught to blossoming gladness fast.’ 


Tt is easy to see how dangerous such ideas may be to ill- 
balanced natures and untrained consciences. And it was 
not unnatural, nor in the least degree discreditable, that 
Ignorance should have found a difficulty here. Christian 
might have explained, as he was very well qualified to do, 
how the sense of sin grows with growing character; how 
compelling is the point of honour to Christ involved in 
faith, how love is the strongest of all safeguards against 
temptation. But Christian was tired of Ignorance by this 
time, and Bunyan was growing impatient. And, after all 
is said, it takes a bigger mind and a more sincere conscience 
than those of Ignorance to discuss such subjects. Christian, 
by his direct assault, was trying in a last endeavour to 
frighten or to anger him into a state of mind wherein he 
might hope to see plain truths and deal with them. 


1 Robert Browning, Wen and Women. 
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The last part of the discourse between the Pilgrims and 
Ignorance is the cleverest of all, and that which shows the 
furthest insight into character and human nature. Upon 
the question of revelations, Ignorance reveals himself and 
his whole attitude to life and thought. He is opposed to 
mysteries of all kinds—and that in this so mysterious world, 
where every ‘ flower in the crannied wall’ contains, if we 
could but read it, the whole mystery of God and man. 

It is, unfortunately, a familiar attitude of mind in all 
generations. ‘Jupiter’ Carlyle speaks in his autobiography 
of some one as ‘a good man, and had not a particle of en- 
thusiasm.’ Mr Froude with his wearisome air of superiority, 
discounts the deeper and more wonderful elements in 
John Bunyan’s religious experience, in such a fashion as 
to give the impression that no man of culture could pos- 
sibly take them seriously—a superciliousness which tries 
the faith of some, and the patience of others, who read 
his book. We know the type well enough. Such men 
discount all revelations as matters not to be considered, 
and confine themselves to reasonings, judgments, and 
opinions which are intelligible to the meanest intelligence. 
In a word, they discount every experience or conviction 
which rises above the dead level of mere common sense. 
They are shy of the spiritual and ‘ afraid of that which is 
high.” While reading them one has to remember that 
common sense is indeed an excellent thing in its place and 
on its own levels, but that sometimes it may become the 
very servant of the devil, just as sentiment may become his 
handmaid. 

There is, indeed, a pretended revelation, detached from 
knowledge and inquiry, which welcomes any whimsical fancy 
of a visionary mind, Such imaginations, half-sane and un- 
balanced, are worthy of the strongest reprobation which any 


1 Tennyson, Flower in the crannied wall. 
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critic can give them. But besides these there is such a thing 
as genuine revelation. The days of the Spirit are not yet 
over, and the soul and conscience may still receive clear 
and direct assurances of spiritual truth. Luther finely 
expresses the distinction when he says:1! ‘For Paul 
himself had no inward revelation, until he had heard the 
outward word from heaven, which was this, Saul, Saul, 
why wpersecutest thou me?? First, therefore, he heard 
the outward word, then afterwards followed revelations, 
the knowledge of the word, faith, and the gifts of the Holy 
Ghost.’ John Bunyan’s autobiography is full of the 
records of such experiences :—‘ That scripture fastened on 
my heart,’ “That sentence darted in upon me,’ ‘ These 
words did with great power break in upon me,’ ‘ Suddenly 
this sentence fell upon my soul,’ etc., etc. Every Christian 
knows what that great text means, ‘ When it pleased God 
to reveal his Son in me.’* But the distinction between 
self-evolved revelations, emanating from one’s own fancy 
or desire, and the seizure of the soul by authentic words of 
God, is too fine and too profound for Ignorance to under- 
stand. It requires intellect, and intellect trained to spiritual 
discernment, to distinguish between the will-o’-the-wisp 
and the fire of God’s illumination. 

So Ignorance falls behind, nursing his foregone con- 
clusions, a man of prejudice and fatal twist of mind. He 
is open to no new light. Light falling on him only annoys 
him, and it would be torture to him to lie ‘ bare to the uni- 
versal prick of light.’> A passage of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s 
is strikingly relevant to this situation: ‘ York is full of old 
churches .. . and in some of them I noticed windows 
quite full of painted glass, a dreary kind of patchwork, all 
of one dark and dusty hue, when seen from the outside. 

1 Gal. i, 15. 2 Acts ix. 4. 3 Luther, Galatians, i. 15. 
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Yet had I seen them from the interior of the church, there 
doubtless would have been rich and varied apparitions of 
saints, with their glories round their heads, and bright- 
winged angels, and perhaps even the Almighty Father Him- 
self, so far as conceivable and representable by human 
powers. It requires light from heaven to make them visible. 
If the church were merely illuminated from the inside—.e. 
by what light a man can get from his own understanding 
—the pictures would be invisible, or wear, at least, but a 
miserable aspect.’1 So Ignorance saunters along, with a 
very clear apprehension of the details of the road about his 
feet ; but with the haziest of notions either as to the object, 
the meaning, or the goal of his pilgrimage. 

It is this pathetic tragedy which awakens the pity of 
Christian. Harsh, indeed, he has been in his address to 
this foolish man, and austere in his. denunciation of him 
and his folly. Yet after all Ignorance too is a man with 
a soul to save, and little chance of saving it. He ‘much 
pities this poor man,’ and tries to win him by a loving appeal. 
That is the sure mark of grace in the follower of Jesus. 
‘ Jupiter ’ Carlyle tells of one Robin Sad, the landlord of 
the Three Kings at Yarmouth, that he ‘ entertained us much, 
for he had been several years a mate in the Mediterranean 
in his youth, and was vain and boastful, presumptuous and 
ignorant, to my great delight.’ St Paul, writing about 
some of the Ignorances of his day, has to confess ‘I 
now tell you even weeping, that they are the enemies of 
the cross of Christ.’? Such characters are interesting, and 
most of those who meet them tell about them to others. 
But only Paul and those who have, like Paul, received the 
Spirit of Jesus Christ, weep as they tell the tale. 

1 English Note-Books, ii. 7. ® Phil, iii. 18. 
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CONVERSATION BY THE WAY, CONCERNING FEAR, 
TEMPORARY, AND OTHER MATTERS 


Icnorance drops behind, and the Pilgrims beguile the way 
with a discourse suggested by him. It seems that he is a 
common type—one of so many that we gather this to be 
Bunyan’s opinion of the majority of his fellow-countrymen. 
He is, indeed, ‘the average man’; and in the discourse 
which follows it is the average man with whom we are deal- 
ing. The question is, whether such men are really as com- 
placent and contented as they seem, and the answer is that 
they all have convictions, but, being ignorant as to the 
spiritual value of these, they do their best to stifle them, 
with only too good success. 

It is in this way that we come in sight of the value of right 
fear. Fora long while we have been journeying in company 
with Hopeful, an exceptional and rare circumstance among 
Puritan guides. Dr Whyte has pointed out that for two 
references to hope, Goodwin has a hundred and twenty-four 
references to fear. John Bunyan also knew the value and 
felt the need of fear, and no one felt more keenly than he 
the danger and treachery of false, light-hearted, or thought- 
less hope. In The Holy War, he introduces Pitiless, and 
makes him assert that his name was not Pitiless, but Cheer 
Up. In this connection it is interesting to recall Montaigne’s 
open and desperate war against fear. ‘The thing in the 
world I am most afraid of is fear,’! he tells us; and again, 
‘I do not find myself strong enough to sustain the force 
1 Essays, i, 17. 
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and impetuosity of this passion of fear... . Whoever 
should once make my soul lose her footing, would never 
set her upright again: she retastes and researches herself 
too profoundly, and too much to the quick, and therefore 
would never let the wound she had received heal and 
cicatrise. It has been well for me that no sickness has yet 
discomposed her: at every charge made upon me, I pre- 
serve my utmost opposition and defence; by which means 
the first that should rout me would keep me from ever 
rallying again. I have no after-game to play.’1 But the 
Christian’s play is all after-game. It begins when he has 
lost his footing, and his life is one long wonderful rallying 
again from the disaster of sin and the misery of right fear. 
Bunyan is insistent upon this, and his long treatise On the 
Fear of God deals with the matter very fully. ‘ Take heed,’ 
he says in that treatise, ‘ of hardening thy heart at any time 
against convictions of judgments. I bid you befoze to 
beware of a hard heart, now I bid you beware of hardening 
your soft heart. The fear of the Lord is the pulse of the 
soul. Pulses that beat are the best signs of life; but the 
worst show that life is present. Intermitting pulses are 
dangerous. David and Peter had an intermitting pulse in 
reference to this fear.’ 

Christian is no coward, and the adjective right is emphatic 
when he speaks of right fear. The word fear has two senses, 
according as it relates to dangerous or to sublime things. 
In the one connection it is a sense of danger; in the other 
it is the faculty of reverence, the habit of wonder, the con- 
tinued power of awe and admiration. Christian’s analysis 
of it includes both these senses. (1) It rises in the con- 
viction of sin—not (it will be observed) in the approach of 
punishment, but in the horror of sin itself, as a thing to be 
abhorred apart from its consequences. (2) It leads to a laying 


1 Hssays, ili. 6. 
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hold on Christ for salvation—in which the sense of danger 
and the faculty of reverence are combined. (3) It begets in 
the soul a great reverence for God. 

This reverence for God, and, in general, reverence for 
anything that is high and great, is a matter needing 
very special attention at the present time. Wordsworth 
told us that ‘we live by admiration’;! but a century 
of scientific and industrial and commercial progress has 
tended to an immense increase in man’s belief in himself, 
his efficiency, and his will, and to a corresponding 
decline of the habit of veneration. It is striking that 
in modern books on Theosophy the ancient doctrine is 
being repeated with as much insistence as ever. The first 
stage in the initiation of theosophic disciples is the laying 
aside of the exercise of criticism, and leaving the soul open 
to receive and venerate great thoughts and the memories 
of great men. Here, in a few pregnant and suggestive 
words, Bunyan gives us as thoughtful an exposition of 
what that involves, as we may hope to find anywhere. In 
reverence there is the appreciation of God’s honour, of the 
value of peace, of the witness of the Spirit, and of the 
respect due to public opinion. These are simply thrown 
out casually in the discourse. But they will well repay an 
hour of careful thought, which may help us to rehabilitate 
the difficult exercise of veneration by dwelling on these 
successive phases of its meaning. 

Hopeful, however, finds this conversation a somewhat 
severe mental exercise for a drowsy region; and, indeed, 
so powerful a piece of analysis is ill suited to a lethargic 
mood. The episode which follows, interrupting the discourse 
in so simple yet so lively a fashion, seems to be a quite 
conscious literary device on the part of the writer to break 
the monotonous enchantment of the place. Hopeful assents 

1 Hzcursion, Book IV. 
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languidly to Christian’s views, and asks whether they are 
not now almost past the Enchanted Ground. In spite of 
his disclaimer, we suspect him of being just a little bored 
with Christian’s lecturing. His is a young and sunny spirit, 
intent upon the concrete rather than the abstract, and he 
finds it difficult to concentrate his attention with the same 
tenacity as the older and more austere man. Besides, the 
subject is uncongenial to him. It is hardly to be wondered 
at that Hopeful should find it more or less distasteful to 
talk much about fear, right or wrong. The spirit of the 
journey of Christian with Hopeful is of a lighter sort than 
that of Faithful’s journey. Ease, the Enchanted Ground, 
the Land of Beulah—there were no such scenes as these 
in Faithful’s shorter and more tragic march. Yet Christian 
can never forget that there has been Doubting Castle in 
this easier road, and he has his own vigorous way of 

keeping his friend awake. | 
So he strenuously returns to his lecture, and proceeds 
with an analysis so incisive and so original that it must 
appeal to the mind of the drowsiest of listeners. Such 
ignorant persons as those he is discussing are conventional 
to the very bone. Their whole system of ideas is taken for 
granted and accepted as the obvious and only possible way 
of conceiving things. Fear, intruding upon this mass of 
accepted conventionalities, is at once condemned as wrong. 
(1) Their conventional system is supposed to be of the 
divine ordering, and, therefore, fear must be of the devil— 
nowadays we would say it is of the liver, or the nerves, 
meaning just what they meant. (2) It is supposed to spoil 
their faith, by which they mean their acceptance of con- 
vention. It does spoil that, but then that is not faith. 
(3) Their conscience is as conventional as their intellect, 
and anything such as fear which breaks in upon the routine 
of their morality, violates their sense of duty. But the 
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conscience of ignorant respectability has no more to do 
with real morality than it has with astronomy. (4) Their 
good opinion of themselves is the most absurd and radical 
conventionality of all, and when fear touches that ‘ pitiful 
old self-holiness,’ it has gone altogether too far, and the 
outrage upon self-complacency calls forth the most immediate 
and violent resistance. There is a magnificent verse which 
tells us : 


‘ Live out the best that’s in thee, and thou art done with fears.’ 


But these ignorant children of conventionality take it for 
granted that everything that is in them is the best possible 
way of right living and thinking, and they make short work 
of fears that they may preserve the status quo. 

Christian is a shrewd conversationalist, and though he 
insists on finishing his analysis he does not elaborate it. 
Hopeful has shown signs of fading interest, and Christian 
is speaking not to please himself, but to keep his friend 
awake. So he passes on to ‘another profitable question.’ 
This time it is not abstract, but concrete and personal, that 
it may appeal to Hopeful’s interest more directly. It suc- 
ceeds from the outset, and leads to a new train of peculiarly 
fresh analysis of character. 

It is to be noted, however, that in this whole part of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress, the allegorist yields to the preacher, 
and although Ignorance and Temporary are live men, 
they are also texts for much able and profitable discourse. 
So much is this the case, and so interesting to Bunyan is 
the discussion apart from its character-painting, that the 
allegory here once more breaks down completely, so far as 
its consistent narrative is concerned. One of Bunyan’s 
rare notes of time is introduced (‘about ten years ago’), 
and it throws the incident out of all relation to the rest of 


the story. At that date we have Temporary dwelling in 
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Graceless, which is about three miles from Hopeful’s home 
in Vanity Fair.1 Temporary consults Hopeful, who pities 
him and has hopes of him; and Christian also must have 
been dwelling permanently thereabouts, for the story tells 
of what is evidently a long-standing acquaintance that had 
been suddenly broken off. Thus we have Christian a dweller 
in or near Vanity Fair instead of Destruction, and Hopeful a 
Puritan religious guide before his conversion. Evidently, from 
the point of view of geography and of history, the story is a 
hopeless tangle of confusion at this point. But the reason 
for this is, as R. L. Stevenson points out in his well-known 
essay,” the growing intensity of spiritual realities and the 
fading of earthly interests as the pilgrimage draws on 
towards its close. 

Temporary—who, owing to their former personal ac- 
quaintance with him is as vivid a character as if they had 
met him by the way—is one more phase of Bunyan’s pet 
aversion. Pliable, Timorous, and Mistrust, Demas, Turn- 
away (that ‘wanton professor and damnable apostate’), 
and Turnback, are all different varieties of the same type. 
Behind them all stood the figure of Francis Spira, the 
apostate whose dying agonies had been so appalling. In The 
Holy War, ‘ Three young fellows, Mr Tradition, Mr Human 
Wisdom, and Mr Man’s Invention, proffered their services 
to Shaddai. The captain told them not to be rash; but at 
their own entreaty they were enlisted into Boanerges’ com- 
pany, and away they went to the war. Being in the rear 
they were taken prisoners. Then Diabolus asked them if 
they were willing to serve against Shaddai. They told 
him that as they did not so much live by religion as by the 
fates of fortune, they would serve him. So he made two of 


* It will be observed also that this town bears the same name as Christian 
bore in the City of Destruction. Macaulay, in his essay on The Pilgrim’s 
Progress, discusses this point with considerable fulness. 

2 Cf. vol. i. p. 38. 
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them sergeants ; but he made Mr Man’s Invention his ancient- 
bearer [standard-bearer].’ In all these figures we have, as 
we have said, types of the sin which Bunyan hated most.1 
Even in Apollyon’s taunting of Christian with being a turn- 
coat, in the Valley of Humiliation, we can see the bitterness 
which this vice always rouses in Bunyan’s breast. Tem- 
porary is indeed a milder type than Turnaway, and the 
emphasis in his case lies on emotional shallowness and 
slightness rather than on deliberate apostasy. Yet Bunyan 
feels himself under no obligation to handle him gently. 

It is a curious question what he exactly means by making 
him live ‘two miles from Honesty.’ Evidently something 
is intended, for this statement is introduced without any 
other reference to the latter town. Is it to remind us of 
the worthlessness of sincerity without endurance? or is it 
to indicate that he was not quite honest, though he dwelt 
in that neighbourhood? or does he mean that Temporary 
was not honest, the only really honest thing being that grace 
which carries 2 man through to the end? We cannot 
tell, but on the whole the first explanation seems the most 
probable. The good intentions and earnest disposition of the 
man are clearly indicated, and indeed are almost implied 
in his very name. 

Such pitiful triflers with pilgrimage serve to throw up 
into clearer and more impressive distinctness the splendid 
stretch of the Pilgrim’s Progress. The very imagination of 
the road—that continuous and uniting bond between the 
beginning and the end, connecting the City of Destruction 
with the Celestial City by its unbroken ribbon of white high- 
way—suggests a majestic and courageous appeal for con- 
tinuance ‘unto the end.’ Such men as Temporary, with 
their short-lived enthusiasms, soon broken off and leading 
to no goal, are shamed by the very road itself. 

1 Cf. p. 84. 
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That is the literary and artistic side of this matter, but 
there is a theological aspect of it also. How do such men 
as Temporary stand related to the doctrines of efficient 
grace and the perseverance of the Elect? The answer is 
supplied in the name of Temporary’s native town, Graceless. 
Bunyan believes in the perseverance of the saints, but he 
sees very many who never had grace, though they thought 
they had it and were so considered by others. There is no 
falling from grace here, for Temporary never had it. It 
is at least an easy and a logical way of resolving a very 
difficult and subtle question. Bunyan faces the facts of life 
unflinchingly, and explains them as best he may. His verses 
on An Apple-Tree are a fuller exposition of this particular 
subject : 


‘A comely sight indeed it is to see 
A world of blossoms on an apple-tree: 
Yet far more comely would this tree appear, 
If all its dainty blooms young apples were. 
But how much more might one upon it see, 
If all would hang there till they ripe should be. 
But most of all in beauty ’twould abound, 
If every one should then be truly sound. 
But we, alas! do commonly behold 
Blooms fall apace, if mornings be but cold; 
They, too, which hang till they young apples are, 
By blasting winds, and vermin take despair ; 
Store that do hang, while almost ripe we see 
By blust’ring winds are shaken from the tree. 
So that of many only some there be 
That grow and thrive to full maturity.’ 


These lines hardly require the somewhat heavy moralising 
of the verses which interpret them.1 

From such deeper questions, which the case suggests, but 
on which the story touches but lightly, Bunyan passes to 
the more congenial human aspects, the reasons and the 
manner of backsliding. 

As to the reasons, the first cause of Temporary’s change 


1 Divine Emblems. 
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is not mentioned in Hopeful’s speech, but in a preliminary 
remark of Christian’s. It was through the acquaintance 
of one Save-self that the trouble suddenly began. ‘ Himself 
he cannot save,’ must be true of every Saviour, and Save-self 
is always destroying his companions. The interesting point 
here is that Hopeful cannot remain in the society of Save- 
self. Buoyancy and hopeful brightness of spirit depend 
absolutely on unselfishness. Of course, this companion is 
allegorical, and stands for that self-sufficiency which is the 
peculiar note of all Bunyan’s turncoats. Yet it is hardly 
likely that a touch so true to experience as this reference 
to companionship can be unintentional. Every one who 
has had any dealing with souls knows only too well how 
crucial the question of companions is. The friendships of a 
pilgrim are a matter of life and death importance for his 
career, and most of the tragedies of desertion are traceable 
in part at least to some such source. 

Apart from the companionship of Save-self, four reasons 
are given for the defection of such men as Temporary. It 
is noteworthy that these are given, not by Christain, but by 
Hopeful. The personal reminiscences to which Christian 
has skilfully led him have awakened him sufficiently, not 
merely to get over those last two miles, but to exert his 
mind to serious and competent discourse, such as Christian 
had somewhat forcibly to provide before. 

The reasons given are as follows :—(1) There had been 
no radical change. This, indeed, is the main point, which 
we have already noticed in connection with grace and 
perseverance.t Temporary had indeed been deeply affected, 
for he had sometimes travelled three miles from Graceless 
to Vanity Fair to consult Hopeful about his soul. But his 
fear had been the wrong fear, not the right fear of which we 
have heard so much. He was badly scared by thoughts of 

1Cf. p. 93. 
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hell, and more or less attracted by sentimentalities about 
heaven. There is obviously nothing radical in this. 

The opening sentence explains the whole case, ‘ Though 
the consciences of such men are awakened, yet their minds 
are not changed.’ The language is not that of present-day 
psychology, and indeed it is inaccurate. Yet one can see 
what it means. The emotional energies of conscience are 
touched, but not the intellectual and volitional ones. A 
recent novel has very cleverly described a similar surface 
affection as ‘the result, not of repentance, but of the 
restlessness that dogs an evaporating pleasure.’1 It was 
the fear of such backsliding that drove Ned Bratts, in 
Browning’s Bunyan poem,? to insist upon his judges 
hanging him, lest his ardour should cool and his soul be lost— 
a case which presents interesting points for discussion in the 
controversy regarding perseverance and efficient grace, and a 
peculiarly interesting contrast to the same poet’s Joannes 
Agricola. 

' (2) The second reason is the fear of men. This is in 
curious contrast to Ignorance, whose defect in right fear 
is matched by Temporary’s excess of wrong fear. The 
fear of men is always contemptible, and at its best it argues 
ignorance of men. The vague sense of criticism which gets 
on many weak persons’ nerves is a preposterous thing. 
Think of your supposed critics one by one, and you will 
find that many of them are as much afraid of you as you 
are of them, that to the vast majority of them your actions 
and thoughts are absolutely indifferent, and that those 
whose character and wisdom are such as to justify your fear 
of them are the very persons who are surest to seek rather 
to help than to injure you. Temporary reminds us of The 


1 Miss Mary Cholmondeley, Red Pottage, chap. i. 
* Ned Bratts. The original of the poem was ‘old Tod,’ whose 
Bunyan tells in The Life and Death of Mr Badman. i a 
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Knight Coward.1 ‘And in strange fashion came he. He 
bestrode his horse backwards in right outlandish guise, face 
to tail, and he had his horse’s reins right across his breast, 
and the foot of his shield bore he topmost, and the chief 
bottom-most, and his spear upside down, and his habergeon 
and chausses of iron trussed about his neck . . . he turneth 
him not to look at Messire Gawain, but crieth to him aloud, 
“Good Knight, you that come there, for God’s sake do me 
no hurt, for I am the Knight Coward!” “By God!” 
saith Messire Gawain, “ you look not like a man to whom 
any ought to do hurt!” ’ 

(3) The third reason is the shame attending religion—a 
subject on which Bunyan had much to say, as we have seen 
already in the narration of Faithful’s encounters with Shame. 

(4) The last reason is that they do not like to think 
about disagreeable things such as guilt and fear and 
impending misery. The luxurious habit has paralysed their 
powers of thought and conscience. Living for the day, 
and refusing to face the actual needs and dangers of the 
morrow, their self-indulgent choice of the pleasant thing 
has deprived them of all defence against the facts of the case, 
or preparation for the inevitable future. Parkman describes 
the thriftlessness of the Ojibwa Indian, who ‘in the hour 
of plenty forget the season of want,’ until ‘stiff and stark, 
with haggard cheek and shrivelled lip, he les among the 
snowdrifts ; till, with tooth and claw, the famished wildcat 
strives in vain to pierce the frigid marble of his limbs.’ 2 
This grim picture, which reminds us of one not unlike it in 
Kingsley’s Westward Ho!/* is but too true an emblem of 
those who in spiritual and moral matters adopt the policy 
of living for the hour and letting the future look after itself. 

Christian closes the conversation with an exposition of 

1 The High History of the Holy Grail (Dent ; vol. i p. 82), 
® Conspiracy of Pontiac, chap. ii. 8 Chap. xxiv. 
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the manner of backsliding. This vivid and searching 
Rake’s Progress is too simple to need any detailed com- 
mentary, and it is so true to experience that every reader 
may recognise himself in it at one point or another. It is 
a very minute analysis of the progress from little playful 
and secret deviations to hardened and shameless apostasy. 
The memorable fact which it displays with terrible clear- 
ness is the inseparable connection between inward thought 
and outward action. It is in the secret life of the mind and 
imagination and desires that all the barricades of the soul 
are strengthened or torn down, and it is that secret life 
which determines the open and outward life of future days. 
Lecky has pointed out that a man may live a double life, 
and that for years his inward imaginations may be kept 
entirely different from his outward actions.1 But such 
cases are exceptional, and it only requires a sufficiently 
strong temptation, and a sufficiently favourable set of 
circumstances, to let the secret life of any man rush into 
open expression. 


? History of European Morals, chap. 1. 
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Tus is one of John Bunyan’s most poetical conceptions, and 
one of those which are most directly in the line of the early 
old English and French literature of romance. In the 
Romances of Chivalry there are two kinds of enchantment 
which cast their spell over regions and men, one dangerous 
and sinister, the other blessed. Bunyan has placed the 
two regions side by side, for here we are still in an enchanted 
land where there is mystery and magical influence, though 
now we exchange the evil for the good enchantment. Part 
III. rather cleverly describes this land of Beulah as one of 
aromatic perfumes, which revive the spirits drooping from 
the sleepiness of the former tract. All such conceptions of 
a region under a supernatural spell are really phases of the 
conviction that this life has connexion with the other world 
beyond the veil of sense, and that at certain times and 
under certain conditions the powers of that world may make 
themselves clearly manifest in this. Walter Pater, in the 
brilliant passage where he introduces his hero to a company 
of early Christian believers, says of the old and young 
Christians whose faces had been transfigured by their faith, 
‘Was some credible message from beyond “the flaming 
rampart of the world ”’—a message of hope, regarding the 
place of men’s souls and their interest in the sum of things 
—already moulding anew their very bodies, and looks, and 
voices, now and here? At least, there was a cleansing and 
kindling flame at work in them, which seemed to make 


everything else Marius had ever known look comparatively 
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vulgar and mean.’! Especially may such a sense of the 
supernatural be looked for as the journey draws towards 
its close. For many saintly souls the veil grows thinner 
and the light breaks through, and now and then there is felt 
and seen the beat of wings. 

On its purely literary side, Beulah belongs to the literature 
of Gardens. ‘It is a shaggy world,’ says R. L. Stevenson, 
‘and yet studded with gardens; where the rough and 
tumbling sea receives rivers, running among reeds and 
lilies.” 2 That again takes us back to Bacon’s famous essay 
on Gardens, with their thirty acres of wilderness, pleasance 
and grove; their trimmed and arched hedges, their foun- 
tains and avaries. And so we are led back at last to the 
first garden planted by God in Eden, with its four rivers 
and its mystic trees. But, for literature, this whole subject 
has been immensely enriched by the classical conception 
of the Elysian fields, those happy isles somewhere in the 
Atlantic off the coast of Africa, but vague in the primitive 
geography of ancient times. Sometimes the fields are 
represented as places of voluptuous feasting, sometimes of 
complete innocence and gentle refinement of happiness. 
Their bowers are ever green, their streams clear, their 
meadows thick with asphodel. The air is wholesome, 
serene, and temperate. Birds are always warbling there, 
and the inhabitants are blessed with another sun and other 
stars. Their employments are various and congenial, 
Achilles fighting wild beasts, and the Trojan chiefs managing 
horses and exercising themselves in arms as of old.? Virgil’s 
famous passage in the sixth book of his Zneid comes to 
mind, and Homer * tells how ‘ They came to the stream of 
the Ocean and the Leucadian Rock, and they went near 
the gates of the sun and the people of dreams; and they 

1 Marius the Epicurean, chap. xxiii. 2 Pan’s Pipes. 


3 Of. Lempritre, Classical Dictionary, ete. “Od. 24, 
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quickly came to the meadow of asphodel where dwell the 
souls, the images of the dead.’ It must be remembered, 
however, that these were poetic dreams, and that the actual 
speculations of men were sad when they contemplated the 
theme; reserving those fields for the favoured few, while 
the rest, in Hades, were but spent copies of the earthly life. 

All this, however, is but the scaffolding ! for a piece of 
religious work, describing a very distinct and recognisable 
phase of Christian experience. It is founded on Isaiah’s 
words, ‘ Thou shalt no more be termed Forsaken ; neither 
shall thy land any more be termed desolate: but thou shalt 
be called Beulah: for the Lord delighteth in thee, and thy 
land shall be married.’2 Bunyan, accepting the traditional 
view of the Song of Solomon, transfers to this prophecy the 
Scriptural significance of the word Beulah; referring to 
the Church, or rather to the souls of individual believers, as 
the Bride of Christ, who here renews His marriage contract 
with His spouse. 

Here we are deep in the Old Testament, and allegory 
again yields to the abundance of quotation from Scripture. 
‘ Beulah ’ means ‘ a land of Baal’ in its original significance. 
It takes us back to the Semitic idea of the union of a god 
with his land, described under the figure of marriage, which 
gave place, in Israel, to the conception of the people as the 
Bride of Jehovah.* Yet these voluptuous Hebrew images 
of bridals, vineyards, and corn are not far removed from 
the later literary progenitors of Bunyan’s allegory. By 
their aid we have here communion with God linked with 
the Romances of Chivalry ; and indeed the Hebrew language 
and spirit supplied to Puritanism the Romance of Faith. 
Men who had cast themselves finally off from that gay and 


1 It is noteworthy that here Bunyan has so far forgotten the Allegory 
that he makes the gardener speak, not to the Pilgrims, but to the writer. 
3 Isa. lxii. 4. 8 Cf. Principal G. A. Smith, Twelve Prophets, i. 242. 
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bright world in which English Literature had dwelt for 
centuries, rekindled the extinguished light at the more 
ancient flame, and borrowed the colours of the more ancient 
poetry for their desolated world. 

Spiritually interpreted, Beulah represents a time of 
clear spiritual vision, in which the pearly gates of the 
‘high ‘citadel of heavenly peace’! are visible. It also 
represents a season of close communion with God, pos- 
sible only to those who have attained to a high degree 
of sanctification. Spiritual vision is no longer a matter of 
glimpses breaking in upon the routine of anxious pilgrimage, 
but a habitual and effortless condition of the soul. This 
passage, significantly passed over without mention by Mr 
Froude, in whose scheme of life it has apparently no place, 
is quoted by Professor A. B. Bruce as an illustration of ‘ the 
full corn in the ear.’? Dr Scott Lidgett also quotes it: ‘A 
“good fight of faith ” is going on, and it is amid struggles 
that men lay hold on eternal life. But such expressions 
as “knowing,” “abiding in,” “having fellowship with ” 
Christ, speak of attainment, of habitual insight, of con- 
summated union, of closest intimacy. Here the believer 
has penetrated into realms of blessed life which are almost 
beyond the reach of the enemy.’ ® 

Such quotations naturally lead us to ask whether this is 
to be taken as a description of the normal old age of Chris- 
tians.4 Probably it is so intended, and Dr Kerr Bain’s 
beautiful description of a day in ‘ our chequered climate’ 
expresses the sense of the allegory: ‘ By sunset, the clear 
soft air is full of calm, and men come to their doorways, 
or pause on their road homewards, to look at the spectacle 
of the sun’s going down—so glowing it is with unearthly 


’ Benson, Beside Still Waters, xv. * Parabolic Teaching of Christ, p. 140. 

? Spiritual Principle of the Atonement, p. 402. 

* Contrast the idea of old age as ‘The Backwater of Life,’ cf. Stevenson 
Handbook, p. 149. ; 
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colours, so superbly mantled in the very clouds that 
threatened to quench it; and, as they look, the glory shifts 
and fades, and the far stars come forth to sparkle their 
peacefulness upon the cloudless night. It is a natural 
parable of the Christian’s way. He goes on amid vicissi- 
tudes of sky, though the sun is up; but without fail, the 
sky gets golden ere the night is in, and the night itself is a 
sparkling universe of peace.’! Browning, in his Rabbi ben 
Ezra, accepts a similar view of old age : 

‘Grow old along with me! 

The best is yet to be, 

The last of life, for which the first was made. . . e 

And I shall thereupon 


Take rest, ere I be gone 
Once more on my adventure brave and new.’ 


Many such lives occur to the memory of every reader. 

Payson writes, ‘When I formerly read Bunyan’s descrip- 
tion of the land of Beulah, where the sun shines and the 
birds sing day and night, I used to doubt whether there was 
such a place; but now my own experience has convinced 
me of it, and it infinitely transcends all my previous con- 
ceptions.’ ‘Were I to adopt the figurative language of 
Bunyan, I might date this letter from the land of Beulah, 
of which I have been for some weeks a happy inhabitant.’ 2 
Such an ending was awaiting John Bunyan himself, before 
he lay down to rest in that noisy sleeping-place of his in 
Bunhill Fields. 

Yet this is no rule without exception. Some lives of 
eminent piety and distinguished service fall upon bitterness 
towards their close. Physical conditions, and especially 
those connected with the brain and nervous system, 
wholly outwith the domain of either moral or spiritual 
responsibility, have to be reckoned with. ‘The borderland 

1 The People of the Pilgrimage, i 155. 


2 Quoted, Cheever’s Lectures on Bunyan, p. 288. 
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between mind and body is a region of subtle forces which 
defy the analysis of either the biologist or the psychologist ; 
and conclusions as to the religious condition, based on the 
play of these forces, are in the last degree precarious. Dr 
Guthrie tells of a dying woman who missed all sense of the 
presence of Him whom she had served with exceptional 
faithfulness and enjoyment, that when questioned as to 
her state she replied, ‘ If God please to put His child to bed 
in the dark, His will be done.’ Nothing could be better 
than that saying. In it we see the victory of faith over 
feeling, of reason over mood. Moods are but the weather 
of the soul, after all ; and those who know whom they have 
believed, and can steer a steady course through varying 
weather to the haven, are the true pilgrims in the lifelong 
journey of faith. 

There are exceptions also of another kind. Beulah may 
be reached early in the pilgrimage, and there is many 

‘A happy soul, that all the way 
To heaven hath a summer’s day.’ ! 

Some gracious and sunny spirits are endowed with such a 
wealth of appreciation, such a capacity for delight, that 
they pass through the trials of life immune alike from misery 
and from temptation. It is of them that Wordsworth sings : 


‘Glad Hearts! without reproach or blot; 
Who do thy work, and know it not.’? 


These are they of whom the familiar lines are true: 


‘There are in this loud stunning tide 
Of human care and crime, 
With whom the melodies abide 
Of the everlasting chime ; 
Who carry music in their heart 
Through dusky lane and wrangling mart, 
Plying their daily task with busier feet, 
Because their souls some holy strain repeat.’ 


1 Crashaw, In Praise of Lessins’s Rule of Health. 
2 Wordsworth, Ode to Duty. 
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Beulah has been admitted to be the normal condition of 
travellers nearing the end of their journey. Yet there are 
elements in all such conditions that are abnormal in the 
sense of being more or less unhealthy. Bunyan admits 
this, though unconsciously. Both his pilgrims fall sick 
with desire here, and indeed this state of mind tends towards 
morbidness. We have felt it in many hymns which express 
the morbid and sentimental longing for death. Even in 
the beautiful poetry of Christina Rossetti there is a good 
deal in this sickly strain. In all cases it is questionable, 
and its indulgence is dangerous to the hardihood required 
for worthy pilgrimage. 

The same holds true of the descriptions of the vineyards, 
whose lusciousness is in danger of becoming merely vol- 
uptuous. The vineyards tend to sleep, and the men talk more 
in their sleep than formerly. The talk of sleepers is else- 
where mentioned by Bunyan. In The Holy War he writes : 
‘So taken were the townsmen now with their Prince that they 
would sing of Him in their sleep.’ In Bunyan there was 
a rare combination of passionate spiritual voluptuousness 
with the sense of duty and wakeful practical sense. It is 
to be remembered, however, that his was a nature big enough 
for such combinations, far bigger than most of us can boast ; 
and Part III., coarser as usual than the original which it 
copies, makes the pilgrims here become inebriated with 
the wines. Bunyan guards against the danger by once again 
introducing the Church and her ministers under the simili- 
tude of gardeners. Here we see them dispensing the finest 
spiritual dainties, and dealing with the most extreme spiritual 
conditions—a task which calls out their highest and most 
delicate qualities, both of moral and of spiritual manhood. 

Further, the excess of light is almost blinding. They 
are drunk with the sun, as, along other lines, such poets as 


Shelley and Francis Thompson are. Part III. ingeniously 
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but incongruously counteracts this excessive light by making 
the shadow of the Celestial City reach to the land of Beulah. 
Bunyan supplies his Pilgrims with an instrument, pre- 
sumably some sort of dark glass, to mitigate the brightness. 
There is a measure of spiritual light beyond which human 
nature is incapable of bearing the glory on this side of death. 
Unhappily the need of any such instrument as this is rare, 
yet in highly imaginative natures the experience occurs, 
and men cry out for a less intolerable brightness : 
‘A veil ’twixt us and Thee, dread Lord, 
A veil ’twixt us and Thee, 


Lest we should hear too clear, too clear, 
And unto madness see!” 


Ecstasy must give place to lowlier and less brilliant ways 
of faith ; for here we see through a glass darkly. It is well 
that we should thus see, though it is well also—unspeakably 
well—with those to whom are granted such glimpses of the 
intolerable light in which they shall yet dwell, as may assure 
their faith with the foretaste of the future. The whole 
passage has a most interesting and exquisite parallel in the 
later part of the wonderful anonymous poem of the four- 
teenth century, Pearl, whose descriptions of the City seen 
across the River of Death are matchless for their splendour 
and for their jewel-like descriptions of colour and of light. 
The last touch is perhaps the finest of all. Angels 
visit them in the land of Beulah. We are familiar with the 
traditions of angel visitants to young children and to the 
dying. Maeterlinck’s Les Avertis gives a wonderful sense 
of the veil growing thin for the dying, till it has become 
transparent, and the limits between the two worlds are no 
longer distinct. But here we have the angels of old age. 
The naturalness is maintained, in spite of the supernatural. 
Old age, here as everywhere, delights in reminiscence, and 


1 Rudyard Kipling, Many Inventions. 
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the Pilgrims talk with their angel visitors over the adven- 
tures of the way. No one who has been fortunate enough 
to enjoy the confidence and the love of an aged and saintly 
friend will miss the meaning of these angels of old age. We 
have seen their light and almost heard their voices as we 
looked upon beloved forms wasted with the years, yet 
radiant and wise beyond earthly wisdom ; solitary and yet 
enjoying some secret and heartening fellowship that leaves 
us wistful and lonely amid the crowded years of younger 
life. 

The two remaining difficulties of which the angels tell 
them, have been the subject of much speculation. Surely 
the meaning is not so obscure. What else can these 
difficulties be but the River and the heights beyond? 
For death of itself cannot complete a mortal’s preparation 
for immortality. Presbyterian theology asserts that ‘the 
souls of believers are at their death made perfect in holiness, 
and do immediately pass into glory.’1 Romanists view 
the dead painfully ascending the long hill of Purgatory ere 
Paradise is won. How John Bunyan views the matter we 
shall soon discover. 

But one memorable last word is spoken by the angels 
before we come to the River. The Pilgrims ask for the 
company of their heavenly friends, and it is not denied them. 
Yet they say, ‘ You must obtain it by your own faith.’ 
This is the rule all along the journey. ‘The race is run by 
one and one, and never by two and two.’? Companions, 
ministers of grace, may do much for us all, whether they be 
human or divine. But all the great events of the Christian 
life are solitary. And, as we enter the kingdom alone, in 
a transaction between the individual soul and God, so at the 
last must we enter heaven. 

1 Shorter Catechism, question 37. 
2 Rudyard Kipling, T'omlsnson. ne 
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So they went on. Part III. says that they ran for their 
lives, but we do not believe it. All that is past now, and 
there has been much of it. Nowis the time for the stately 
walk of tried and confident souls, along the last steps of 
their journey. They have mounted up with wings as eagles 
in their youth; they have run and not been weary in the 
strength of their vigorous manhood ; now, by the grace of 
God, their aged steps shall walk and not faint—the ph 
achievement of all true pilgrimage. 
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Tue figure is a classical one, and leads us back at once to 
the Acheron of Virgil, whose words are so familiar, ‘ This 
flood, all turbid with its muddy stream and dreary rapids, 
rages along, and belches forth into Cocytus all its sand.’ } 
The same rivers had been already Christianised by Dante. 
The poem Pearl, already alluded to, has very fully and 
beautifully worked out the metaphor. In the Pélerinage de 
Homme the river to be crossed flows at the beginning of 
the journey, and signifies baptism. 

The Pilgrim’s Progress is singularly wholesome in its 
imagination, and though the thought of death occurs fre- 
quently, it casts no shadow of gloom upon the reader until 
the close. Now, when the end is reached, the fact of death 
is unflinchingly faced, but in so vital a fashion that it pro- 
duces the effect (which it ought to produce) simply of an 
incident in life, a trying moment in the career of pilgrimage. 

This is all the more remarkable when we take into account 
those times in European history when the imagination of 
the community has been absolutely mastered by the macabre, 
and the very atmosphere of the time has been full of spectral 
lights and graveyard exhalations. This took place about 
the time of the Great Plague of 1487, and the Dance of Death 
pictures and literature are the expression of horror mingled 
with a kind of wild and consciously futile defiance: as if 
while men shuddered they also laughed back their hoarse 
laughter at the enemy. That morbid spirit lingers through 

1 Aimetd, vi. 295. 
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the centuries, by reason of its sinister fascination, especially 
in remote country places. It taints and infuses itself into 
religious thought, until the ghastly realism of ancient grave- 
stones forces upon the living the crudest and most repulsive 
of representations. It revives at times when, through 
political crisis or raging epidemic, men’s lives become 
peculiarly uncertain. It was at such a time that the Pilgrim’s 
Progress was written. The Plague of 1665 was fresh in all 
men’s memory, and other epidemics were frequent and 
fatal; while, in the times of Charles I. and Charles II., life 
was uncertain enough for any British man. The austere 
gravity of the Puritan spirit found the darker and sadder 
things but too congenial. In Nathaniel Hawthorne we 
have one of the most interesting proofs of this, for in him 
this aspect of the Puritan spirit recurs in the corpse-candle 
light by which he writes many of his tales and sketches. 
John Bunyan, with the horrible biography of the dying 
Spira in his hand, would be peculiarly sensitive to this sort 
of obsession, for his was a fearful imagination, and one which 
knew too well the power of the ghastly. He seems to have 
had forebodings of a painful death-bed, for we read that 
when he was a prisoner, ‘ Satan laid hard at me, to beat me 
out of heart by suggesting thus unto me, “ But how if, when 
you come indeed to die, you should be in this condition ; 
that is, as not to savour the things of God, nor to have any 
evidence upon your soul for a better state hereafter.” ’ All 
the more pleasant is it to remember that such fears were 
never realised. Cheever quotes from the oldest of his 
biographies, that “he comforted those who wept about 
him, exhorting them to trust in God... telling them 
what a glorious exchange it would be to leave their troubles 
and cares of a wretched mortality to live with Christ for 
ever with peace and joy inexpressible.’1 According to 


1 Cheever, Lectures on Bunyan, p. 128. 
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another biographer, his last words were, ‘Take me, for I 
come to Thee,’ 1 

In this connection it is impossible not to remember Michel 
de Montaigne and his famous preparations against the day 
of his death, the elaboration and detail of which are among 
the curiosities of morbid literature. Confessing frankly 
that most men ‘set a good face upon the matter . . . to 
acquire reputation,’ he blames them for exaggerating the 
importance of their death, although he is constrained to 
admit that it ‘is the most remarkable action of human life.’ 
He accumulates classical precepts and examples of philo- 
sophic facing of the last enemy, such as the saying of Diogenes 
Laertius, that ‘ Every day travels towards death ; the last 
only arrives at it.” His own plan is summed up in the sen- 
tences, “ Let us disarm him of his novelty and strangeness, 
let us converse and be familiar with him, and have nothing 
so frequent in our thoughts as death. Upon all occasions 
represent him to our imagination in his every shape.’? In 
all this there is something grotesque rather than sublime. 
The spectacle of the Mayor of Bordeaux confronting the 
Great Shadow in this grandiose theatrical manner is not 
impressive. There is a curious passage in Bunyan’s account 
of his imprisonment, in which he says something of the same 
kind, though of very different spiritual quality :—‘ I see that 
the best way to go through suffering is to trust in God 
through Christ as touching the world to come; and as 
touching this world to count the grave my House, and to 
make my Bed in darkness. That is to familiarise these 
things to me.’ Our Stuart Kings, whatever faults were 
theirs, unquestionably knew how to die like gentlemen ; and 
one of Mary Stuart’s latest biographers has finely said of 
her and her mother and her uncle Duke Francis, “ When 


1 Froude, Bunyan, p. 175. 
2 Montaigne, Hssays, i. 19; ii, 13, ets. 
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death approached any of these three generous and living 
souls, the passions, ambitions, nay, the very sins which had 
filled their days, seemed to slip off them like a garment, 
and they faced death with head erect, and steady eyes, as 
one with whom they had long been reconciled.’1 This 
was certainly a nobler heroism than can be achieved by 
such calculating plotters against the surprises of their own 
moods as Montaigne. 

For the chill and fear of death, Christians have no such 
remedy as Montaigne’s. The sting of death is sin; and 
the finer the spiritual sensibilities, the more surely must 
conscience claim its place beside the bedside of the dying. 
Thus, while Montaigne manages to make the river shallow 
by his sophistications, ‘ Christian,’ as the inscription of the 
woodcut in Bagster’s edition has it, ‘ finds it deep.’ Indeed, 
that little woodcut makes him find it so deep that all we see 
is a ring on the smooth surface of the water where Chris- 
tian is supposed to have altogether sunk. ‘ God can pardon 
all thy sins,’ says John Bunyan elsewhere, ‘ and yet make them 
a bitter thing and a burden at death.’ It follows from this 
that Montaigne’s test cannot be fairly applied to Christian 
men, namely, ‘that the very felicity of life itself, which 
depends upon the tranquillity and contentment of a well- 
descended spirit, and the resolution and assurance of a well- 
ordered soul, ought never to be attributed to any man till 
he has first been seen to play the last, and, doubtless, the 
hardest act of his part . . . in this last scene of death, there 
is no more counterfeiting : we must speak out plain, and 
discover what there is of pure and clean in the bottom of 
the pot.’2 For his own death Montaigne’s principal con- 
cern ‘is that I may die well—that is, patiently and tran- 
quilly.”* Classical instances of such courageous dying 


1 Mrs MacCunn, Mary Stuart, P. 115. 
* Essays, i, 18. 5 Ibid, 
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abound. Siward of old, ashamed of surviving his battles 
to die in his bed, insisted on being clad in his mail of proof 
and dying with helmet on head, his shield in his left hand, 
and a gilded axe in his right.1 Charlotte Corday went 
- to the scaffold with a tranquillity that still astonishes the 
reader. The conversation beginning: ‘These formalities 
are unnecessary: I killed Marat’ is indeed a classic in the 
literature of dying.” 

Very different is Christian’s demeanour as he enters the 
River. On the bronze gates of the Bunyan Meeting at 
Bedford, a panel graphically represents Beelzebub trying 
. to snatch Christian’s sword just as he is landing. To those 
who forget or ignore the terrible blessing of a strong and 
sensitive conscience, the story here will seem pusillanimous 
enough. Indeed, there is something obviously morbid in 
the nervous condition described. It is hardly by chance 
that the curious Selah is added after the cry, ‘I sink in deep 
waters ; the billows go over my head, all the waves go over 
me. Selah.’ In that quotation we see a man clinging 
with a convulsively rigid clutch to the wpsissima verba of 
Scripture. The sting of death is sin. 

Yet there is also something of temperament here. Chris- 
tian’s experience is not the universal one, for Hopeful’s is 
as different from it as can be conceived. It is interesting 
to see him, with his own serenity unruffled, comforting 
Christian with the text which says of the wicked that ‘ there 
are no bands in their death, but their strength is firm.’? The 
fact is, he is so busy attending to Christian’s need that he 
has quite forgotten his own—an excellent excuse for being, 
in this indifference to death, as free from bands as the worst 
of the wicked. Bunyan’s knowledge of human nature was 
wide enough to teach him that the aspect in which a man 


1Church, Harly Britain, p. 336. 
8 Alison, History of Furope, xi. 77. 3 Ps. Ixxiil. 4, 
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views his approaching death cannot be any exact criterion 
of his condition. ‘Few men,’ says Montaigne, ‘come to 
die in the opinion that it is their latest hour; and there is 
nothing wherein the flattery of hope more deludesus.’! This, 
however, is a nobler hope, whose message is not of escape 
from death, but of blessedness and victory in death. In- 
deed, Hopeful is here rather an allegorical than an actual 
figure. It is true that he represents a class of men which 
must have existed even among Bunyan’s friends. But 
here he plays the part of hopeful thoughts combating gloomy 
ones in a nature that was by no means optimistic. The 
beautiful lines of Schiller’s song Hoffnung occur to memory 


here : 
‘Hope ushers man into life, 
And flowers around the new-born boy. 
Its magic light shines for the youth, 
Nor will it be buried in his grave ; 
For when he lays down his tired body there, 
Still on the grave he plants the plant of hope.’ 


Yet there is one touch which recalls Hopeful from allegory 
to living man. ‘Then they both took courage, and the 
enemy was after that as still as a stone, until they were 
gone over.’ It is comforting to hear this. Hopeful must 
have had his own misgivings, for he too was a Christian 
man for whose conscience the sting of death is sin. But 
he was mercifully so occupied in ministering to another’s 
greater need that he lost his own troubles and gained that 
real serenity which shows no trace of conflict. Of him, and 
such as him, Bacon’s splendid words are true: ‘ He that 
dies in an earnest pursuit, is like one that is wounded in hot 
blood ; who, for the time, scarce feels the hurt; and there- 
fore a mind fixed and bent upon somewhat that is good, 
doth avert the dolours of death; but, above all, believe it, 
the sweetest Canticle is Nunc dimittis, when a man hath 


1 Hssays, ti. 13. 
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obtained worthy ends and expectations.’! It is this Nunc 
dimitivs, in which a man hands over his finished life to his 
God and Saviour, that is the characteristically Christian 
note. Hopeful says: ‘Be of good cheer, Jesus Christ 
maketh thee whole.’2 ‘And with that Christian brake 
out with a loud voice, Oh, I see Him again! and He 
tells me, ‘ When thou passest through the waters, I will 
be with thee.” ’% Philosophy and courage count for much 
in the hour of death, but the Christian’s hope is personal. 
Herbert’s verses are well known : 

‘Death, thou wast once an uncouth hideous thing, 

Nothing but bones, 
The sad effect of sadder grones : 
Thy mouth was epee but thou couldst not oe 


But since our Bevin death did put some ‘ond 
Into thy face, 

Thou art grown fair and full of grace, 
Much in pea, much RPE i as a good. 
Pierehares we can go ae as ane and trust 

Half that we have 

Unto an honest faithfull grave ; 

Making our pillows either down, or dust.’ 4 


Well may we close our study of the deaths of these believers 
with the great and sufficient words of an old commentator, 
‘ This it is to have a Saviour ! ’ 


1 Notes on Death (at end of Hssays). 2 Acts ix. 34. 
* Isa. xliii. 2. 4 The Temple, ‘ Death.’ 
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For all but men of clearest vision and strongest faith, death 
closes the mortal view. Convictions of future life they may | 
have, founded on arguments which are well thought out and 
tested. But they do not find themselves able to let imagina- 
tion play freely about those convictions—always a severe 
test of faith. Rather, they observe a reticence, similar to 
that which characterises the intimacies of love and the 
sanctities of sorrow. Bacon, in his wise and great way, dis- 
cusses the various causes which may make death seem fear- 
ful or desirable; and sounds throughout a brave note. ‘ Who 
can see worse days than he that yet living doth follow at the 
funerals of his own reputation?’ ‘I have often thought 
upon death, and I find it the least of all evils. All that which 
is passed is as a dream; and he that hopes or depends upon 
time coming, dreams waking.’! The fact is, that there is 
in many lives around us little or nothing which seems to lay 
hold upon eternity. Jack Weeks’ saying of a great man 
recently dead, is but too often apposite, “ Well, I hope he is 
in heaven .. . but if he be in heaven ’twere pity it were 
known.’ Yet even for such men there are obstinate ques- 
tionings that will not be silenced. Shakespeare’s knowledge 
of human nature was too great to be satisfied with such 
splendid sentences as ‘ Briefly, death is a friend of ours ; and 
he that is not ready to entertain him, is not at home.’ 2 
That is indeed a brave utterance, but there is a far truer 


1 Notes On Death (at end of Hssays). 
2 [bid. 
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philosophy of human nature in the eternally living cry, ‘ Ay, 
but to die and go we know not where.’ ! 

Thus does this life push out our thoughts beyond the grave 
with anxieties that no philosophy can silence. And such 
lives as those of Bunyan’s Pilgrims demand a future. With- 
out it they would be meaningless and incomplete, for this 
whole journey is intelligible only in view of its destination. 
John Bunyan himself had attained to that state of spirit in 
which he cried, “ Let me die! Now death was lovely and 
beautiful in my sight, for I saw we shall never live, indeed, 
till we be gone to the other world!’ So we are not surprised 
at the daring distinctness and certainty with which the last 
adventure, on the further side of the River, is drawn. For 
some, whose childlike spirits have kept faith and imagination 
still in full power, it will be a satisfying and heartening close. 
Others will fall back upon Keble’s prayer for the First Sunday 
after Trinity : 

‘Open our eyes, Thou Sun of life and gladness, 
That we may see that glorious world of Thine ! 
It shines for us in vain, while drooping sadness 
Enfolds us here like mist : come, Power benign, 
Touch our chill’d hearts with vernal smile, 
Our wintry course do Thou beguile, 


Nor by the wayside ruins let us mourn, 
Who have th’ eternal towers for our appointed bourn.’ # 


It is very striking that Bunyan’s favourite book, The 
Plain Man’s Pathway to Heaven, gives no description of 
heaven at all, and only refers to it now and then in passing. 
Bunyan’s delight in the spectacular was such that some de- 
scription of the heavenly glories was inevitable. In his Holy 
City he speaks of finding ‘something of that jasper, in whose 
light you there find this holy city is said to come or descend.’ 
The present description is, like other such attempts, a 
splendid failure. Even Dante himself, with all his imperial 


1 Measure for Measure, Act III. Se. i. 2 The Christian Year. 
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wealth of imagination, has made his Paradiso immortal by 
its theological rather than by its artistic value. No one felt 
the limits imposed upon the imagination more keenly than 
he, and none of all his lines are more perfect than those in 
which he confesses this :— 
‘Pattern fails me now. 
But he who takes his cross, and follows Christ, 
Will pardon me for that I leave untold, 


When, in the flecker’d dawning, he shall spy 
The glitterance of Christ.’ * 


Like Dante, Bunyan leads us up to the presence of the 
Divine, but stops short of any attempt at description. “He 
that sat on the throne ’ is indescribable even by the writer of 
the Book of the Revelation, who leaves us with the blaze of 
diamond purity and ruby love when we had looked for form 
and face—‘ like a jasper and a sardine stone.’? But the 
heart of God is clearly apprehended. It is noticeable 
throughout the last pages of the Pilgrim’s Progress, that the 
point which God selects for praise, repeated again and 
again, is that the Pilgrims have made this journey all for 
the love of Hum. 

Two of the sublimest of such celestial spectacular visions 
may be compared with Bunyan’s. The first is little known, 
yet it is matchless in its splendour. It is the vision of the 
procession of the Lamb, seen through the amber translucency 
of golden walls suffused with light, in the closing stanzas of 
Pearl. But it is improbable that Bunyan knew even the 
name of that wonderful poem. The other is that of Spenser’s 
Faerie Queene, whose similarities to Bunyan’s picture are far 
too many to admit the possibility of their being mere acci- 
dental resemblances.? For half a century before Bunyan 
was born, this great poem had been delighting England. 
Spenser’s holy man—' his name was heavenly Contempla- 


1 Paradiso, xiv. § Rev. iv. 3. 2 Of. p. 77. 
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tion ’—dwelt in his hermitage on the top of a hill so 
high that 


‘That hill they scale with all their power and might, 
That his fraile thighes, nigh weary and fordonne, 
Gan faile, but Py her a the we at last he wonne. 


From thence, Ae off oy unto him did shew 
A little path, that was both steepe and long, 
Which to a goodly citty led his vew ; 
Whose wals and towres were builded high and strong 
Of perle and precious stone, that earthly tong 
Cannot describe, nor wit of man can tell ; 
Too high a ditty for my simple song : 
The citty of the greate king hight it well, 
Wherein eternall peace and happinesse doth dwell. 


As he thereon stood gazing, he might see 
The blessed angels to and fro descend 
From highest heven in gladsome companee, 
And with great joy into that citty wend, 
As commonly as frend does with his frend.’! 


The Pilgrims had been warned by the angels on the earthly 
side of the River, of two remaining difficulties. The River is 
the first, the heights of heaven are the second. But here we 
see the essential protestantism of our author. That ‘mighty 
hill ’ that must be climbed on the further side of death before 
the gate of the city can be attained is, indeed, like a doctrine 
of Purgatory. Viewed from the earthly side, no doctrine 
appears more reasonable. We, who have been accustomed 
to such slow conquests in character, and whose holiness, such 
as it is, has been attained so painfully, can hardly conceive of 
an immediate change that would render the soul fit for heaven. 
The hill stands even for Bunyan, as it must stand for us all, 
the symbo! of preparation for the heavenly state. But the 
anticipated pain and difficulty of that preparation have 
vanished here. These were the consequences of those 
mortal ‘ garments’ which the pilgrims had left behind them 


1 The Faerie Queene, I. x. 46-47, 55, 56, 57. 
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in the River, and the passage from the further bank to the 
gate is swift and easy and full of joy. 

The companionship of angels beguiles the way. The con- 
versation is wholly occupied with what awaits the Pilgrims 
within the city.1 Grandest and best of all, at the centre of all 
thoughts of heavenly blessedness, is the vision of the Mighty 
One, and the hearing of His voice— the pleasant voice of the 
Mighty One.’ The phrase is a masterpiece, combining in a 
few compressed words the thought of all the power and love 
of God, by which from the beginning they have been brought 
on their way. It reminds us of that prayer of the early 
Christians, whose weakness left them exposed to all the cruel 
forces of the world: ‘ We thank Thee most of all that Thou 
art mighty.’ 

Two things chiefly interest the pilgrims, companionship 
and occupation—eternal love and labour, in which life finds 
its perfection. For the companionship, there is the gentle 
fellowship of the angels, and the ‘ spirits of just men made 
perfect.” 2 The companionable soul of Bunyan, who might 
truly be written ‘as one who loved his fellow men,’ delights 
in those majestic and honourable crowds in which he will 
mingle and from whom he will learn. One or two faces we 
recognise among them. Great masters of life, and ancient 
patriarchs whose familiar names have wakened our curiosity 
as children—Enoch, Moses, Elijah—look down from over 
the celestial gate. 

But the spirits of the Pilgrims are as energetic as they are 
companionable. For them heaven would not be heaven 


1 By what seems a curious coincidence, the phrase ‘his and your 
enemies’ is practically identical with the language of the answer to 


Question 26 of the Shorter Catechism of the Westminster Assembly of 
1647. 


2 Heb. xii. 23. 


*In this Bunyan again reminds us of Chaucer, who first discovered 


the life and soul of the multitude, and whose delight is in ‘ rustling 
crowds.’ 
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without something to do there. ‘ All the days of eternity ’ 
open their tremendous vista, and if it were all one idle 
blessedness the strenuous spirits would fail for very weariness, 
and long for the dangerous but vital adventures and labours 
of the old earth again. Herbert asks in his song of Heaven, 
‘But are there cares and businesse with the pleasure ?’ and 
echo answers ‘ Leisure.’ Leisure, however, does not mean 
idleness, but work uncrowded and with abundant room and 
time to bring it to perfection. This is that ‘work more 
worth for God to do,’ whose glad and free activity in the 
presence of the King is for many men the richest promise of 
_ heaven. 

We lose sight of the Pilgrims in a blaze of light and a 
pageant of golden glory, amid the strains of a heavenly 
music and a glorious clangour of bells. Poor Bunyan’s 
early temptations had tortured his conscience with what 
he took to be an inordinate desire for bellringing. Here, 
at last, this bellringer, with the heart of a boy and the soul 
of a prophet, comes to his own, when ‘all the bells in the 
city rang again for joy.’ 

Bunyan? Ah no, it is not yet his time for entry. It is 
his Pilgrims whose * abundant entrance’ we have been 
watching. He has at last brought them to the end of 
a successful pilgrimage. They have arrived. For them as 
they look back, it is evident that all things earthly have 
been transformed to a heavenly meaning, and ‘Good was 
the pathway, leading to this.’ Heaven, deducting as much 
as you please from the merely spectacular elements in its 
description, is just the perfect realisation of your own best 
hopes and highest aspirations. Cheever says finely: ‘To 
those who have never set out on this pilgrimage, nor en- 
countered its dangers, it is interesting, as would be a book 
powerfully written of travels in an unknown romantic land.’ ! 


1 Lectures on Bunyan, p. 27. 
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But to the writer it is all intensely real. And he closes his 
dream with a sigh, leaving his pilgrims within the gates, 
and returning, like Browning’s ‘ poor drudging student,’ 
to the rough and unkindly earth.1 ‘ Which when I had seen 
I wished myself among them.’ There is no need of any 
note to that. It is the most perfect touch of all. 


After this sweetest and most fitting close, another para- 
graph is added. That paragraph is certainly bad art. It 
is as certainly quite deliberate and intentional. The Pul- 
grim’s Progress is the work of a literary artist of fine per- 
ception and delicacy. It shows no trace of rules, but every- 
where is distinguished by a delicate genius which guides it 
instinctively to the right word and phrase. John Bunyan 
must have known quite well that in the previous words he 
had found the real close of his story. Such a close comes 
rarely to any writer, and the fortunate artist who has found his 
perfect note on which to end, must have been sorely tempted 
to accept the precious gift, and to omit the rest, or insert it 
in some earlier place. Instead of doing this, however, he 
proceeds to close his allegory with one of the very dreariest 
passages in all literature. For sheer bleakness it is com- 
parable only with a few such masterpieces of desolation as 
Virgil’s Charon or Dante’s entrance to the Inferno. 

When we ask why it is that Bunyan has done this at so 
great a cost to his own artistic tastes, the answer is not 
difficult to find. His bées nowres are ignorance and turning 
back, the sins which he felt to be most dangerous and most 
tempting in his day. He was the Puritan preacher first, 
the artist and all else only afterwards. Given the Puritan 


t The Ring and the Book, Giuseppe Caponsacchi. 
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hell, the last word of any faithful man must be a word of 
warning, and one remembers the sermon on the pillory in 
The Scarlet Letter. And how much tenderness there is in 
that apparent harshness! For Bunyan has in view neither 
the sensibilities of his readers nor the untoward figure of 
his puppet Ignorance. He is thinking of living sinners, 
known to him or as yet unborn. These, in their unspeak- 
able danger, are being tempted to their fall by such char- 
acters as Ignorance. Pity for such victims induces a view 
of the tempter, which shows him rather as noxious vermin 
than as any longer a subject for human treatment. The 
last word shall be for the sake of tempted men. 

So, with a shudder, we must watch the end of the man 
we have seen so much of by the way. There is nothing 
melodramatic about his death. In the story of the death 
of Mr Badman, Bunyan has shown the same restraint and 
the same truth to facts as they are commonly observed. 
In his belief the melodrama comes after death, and Ignor- 
ance manages death as comfortably as Montaigne. He is 
very expert.in the art of dying, and does not even “ babble 
o’ green fields,’! as in that inimitably pathetic touch of 
childhood with which Shakespeare closes his Falstaff’s 
career. Ignorance is perfectly self-possessed to the end. 
He makes arrangements with Vain Hope, a ferryman whose 
oars splash surprisingly upon that silent tide, as Kerr Bain 
remarks. The same author points out also the vulgarity 
of this intrusion of light-hearted brainless optimism upon 
the solemn waters of death.2 Vain Hope is some sort of a 
priest—perhaps intended for a passing stroke at the Roman 
Church and its viaticum. But he may be a Protestant also, 
with good-natured, well-meaning consolations comforting a 
soul in extreme peril to its doom. Vain Hope and Hopeful 

1 Henry V., Act I, Se. iii. 
3 The People of the Pilgrimage, vol. ii., note H. 
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stand out in strong contrast as false and true friends for a 
dying man. 

Mr Froude protests at length aot the passage—‘ the 
only passage which the present writer reads with regret in 
this admirable book.’ Were it not for an air of patronage 
about the protest, we would feel its appeal more strongly 
than we do. Bunyan’s answer is already given in a touch 
which shows his greatness and his depth. The two angels 
who conduct Christian and Hopeful to heaven are the same who 
carry Ignorance to hell. This reminds us of the inscription 
over the gate of Dante’s Inferno, recording that it had been 
built by Eternal Love.t In his well-known book, Hausrath 
emphatically lays down the principle that in Jesus the 
judgment which threatens and condemns is but another 
aspect and occupation of the love that saves.? 

These things are fitted to give pause to any premature 
condemnation of Bunyan. Whatever may be our views 
as to the theological dogma of future punishment, we must 
acknowledge that here Bunyan is facing an imperative and 
a tremendous question. Ignorance stands for Unreality, 
confronted at last with grim Reality in the shape of Death. 
Ignorance had been impervious to the reality of love when 
God sought him in past days. Now he has to reckon with 
reality in its other form. He had shut out love, 


‘ And he that shuts Love out, in turn shall be 
Shut out from Love.’ ® 


So ‘this man’s loss comes to him from his gain,’4 and 
that is death—the only true and dreadful death there is. 
‘ Hell also hath a wide mouth,’ says Bunyan in his Heavenly 
Footman ; ‘it can stretch itself further than you are aware 
of.’ Life is real, and death is real; and the most dangerous 


1 Inferno, canto iii. 3 Life and Times of Jesus, ii. 155, 6. 
3 Tennyson, quoted by Kerr Bain. 
* Robert Browning, A Death tn the Desert. 
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enemies of the human race are those who delude the souls 


of their fellows into an unreal dream of security in so 
dangerous and awful a world. 

So John Bunyan woke, and behold it was a dream. 
But that dream of his was and still remains truer than most 
men’s waking thoughts. 
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THE SECOND PART 


1. FROM THE START TO THE INTERPRETERS HOUSE. 
INTRODUCTORY 


Ir is not proposed to discuss the Second Part of the Pilgrim’s 
Progress in anything like the same fulness with which the 
First Part was treated. This and the following chapters 
are mere sketches, with suggestions for study, and notes 
upon such portions of the allegory as are new in this 
Part. 

The sequel is, and must always be, an all but irresistible 
temptation to writers whose books have sprung from living 
imagination. Nothing in our literary history is more natural 
or more touching than the tears which Charles Dickens 
shed at the death of Little Nell; and the parting with the 
children of one’s imagination must ever be like the breaking 
up of an old home. Yet, with some notable exceptions, 
such continuations are seldom as successful as the original 
stories. Dumas and Thackeray have perhaps been more 
fortunate in their sequels than most writers, and Hugo’s 
great Trilogy,! while the characters are different in each of 
its parts, has attained a completeness of guiding principle 
which sets it apart by itself. On the other hand, Meredith 
has found few who love his second parts as well as his first, 
and George MacDonald probably none. The most success- 
ful plan would seem to be that of those writers who, like 
Shakespeare and many others, introduce old characters, 


1 Les Misérables, Les Travailleurs de la Mer, and Notre-Dame. 
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which they feel they have not exhausted, singly into quite 
new stories and surroundings. 

As to Bunyan’s great story, opinions have always differed 
as to the merits of the Second Part. The usual verdict is 
probably on the whole unfavourable,! although A. C. Benson, 
in his chapter on the book in Beside Still Waters, has made 
himself the enthusiastic champion of Christiana and her 
fortunes. And, indeed, if any story ever needed a con- 
tinuation, it was this. The exigencies of the allegory re- 
quired Christian to leave his home, but the forsaken wife 
and family have to be reckoned with. We have already 
- seen how groundless are the accusations of selfishness in 
the religion which thus leaves all to follow Christ.? But 
the recurring mention of the family left behind in the City 
of Destruction has whetted our curiosity as to their ultimate 
career; and at the close of the earlier Part, there is a virtual 
promise of more to come. 3 

Bunyan himself, at least, opens his sequel with no false 
modesty. The telling of the former dream, he says, was 
‘pleasant to me and profitable to you,’ and he proceeds to 
explain, in the most business-like fashion, that * through 
the multiplicity of business,’ he has been ‘kept back from 
his wonted travels into those parts,’ but now, “having had 
some concerns that way of late, I went down again thither- 
ward.’ Asa matter of fact, his first idea was “to complete 
the picture by a contrast.’ Two years after the publica- 
tion of Part I., and immediately after its third edition had 
appeared, he began The Life and Death of Mr Badman,* 
with that intent. But Mr Badman could be no proper 
sequel to the tale of Christian, and indeed, like a kind of 


1 Cf. Kerr Bain and Froude on this question. Benson’s eulogy of Part 
II is surprising, and many readers will dispute it sentence by sentence. 
Ct. Beside Still Waters, pp. 127-8. 

f Vol. i. pp. 27, 107. 3 Cf. Brown, John Bunyan, li. 23, 25. 
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Frankenstein’s monster, he may well have terrified even his 
creator. At all events, he did not satisfy him, and Chris- 
tiana was still upon his heart and remembrance. He had 
hesitated about publishing the First Part, and had consulted 
his friends, with varying result. ‘Some said, John, print 
it; others said, Not so!’ Still more varied, and not less 
frank, were the opinions of his friends as to the publishing 
of a sequel. But John Bunyan, though he valued the advice 
of friends, yet was one of those who in the end must rely 
upon their own judgment. The First Part had immediate 
and enormous success, and in three years ran into seven 
editions. But it was not till 1684, six years after the former 
publication, that the Second Part appeared. In this interval 
he had written (besides Mr Badman), The Fear of God, Come 
and Welcome to Jesus Christ, and The Holy War. They 
were six busy years, for at that time John Bunyan was the 
most popular preacher in England, and he was engaged in 
much pastoral work besides. 

From what has been already stated, certain points of 
contrast are already manifest. The First Part was written 
in prison, the Second in freedom. The First had leisure 
about it for meditation, while the Second was the product of 
intervals in an excessively busy life. The First is more 
spontaneous, upon the simple impulse of the author; while 
the Second, being written after criticism and suggestion, such 
as are described in the Author’s Apology to it, is more or less 
avowedly supplementary to the former Part. The First Part 
is, accordingly, the more natural; while the Second, being 
more ambitious as literature, and so more conscious, is 
distinctly less valuable for those very literary qualities which 
have made the First Part so famous. On the whole, Part II. is 
more stately and theological, but it is less natural and human. 
One often feels that the writer was under the necessity of 
getting something more to say, and as there was nothing 
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really lacking, he had to invent such novelties as the perfumed 
and gold-lettered epistle sent from the King to Christiana— 
a kind of addition more in the style of Part III. than of John 
Bunyan, and altogether irrevelant in the story of these 


Pilgrims. 
Tur Story or THE Way 


The story begins with a dream, this time in a wood about 
a mile away from the den of the former dream, a touch of 
narration done in the exact fashion of the old chansons. A 

_ new figure, Mr Sagacity, appears, and begins the tale with an 
epitome of Christian’s adventures, for which service doubtless 
he was invented. Christiana ! is introduced in her loneliness, 
troubled both by remorse for her treatment of her husband, 
and by anxiety for her own soul. Like her husband, she is 
disturbed by visions of the night. First she dreams of that 
parchment on which the deeds of the past are recorded ; then 
of devils, plotting to tempt her away from serious thought 
into worldliness ; and then of Christian in heaven upon that 
same ‘paved work of a sapphire,’ which Browning has 
described in his One Word More. Bunyan’s interesting and 
characteristic sidenote to the passage about the devils is, 
‘ Mark this, this is the quintessence of hell.’ 

Then follows the visit of the heavenly messenger Secret, 
and the mother and children resolve to start on pilgrimage. 
Neighbours visit her—young Mercy, and Mrs Timorous, 
daughter of the man whom Christian met on the Hill 
Difficulty. The expected conversation follows, in which 
Mrs Timorous dilates upon the horrors of the journey, quotes 
Obstinate and Pliable as wise men (though we know how 
Pliable was regarded in the city after his return), and con- 
cludes by an appeal to the thought of the “ four sweet babes.’ 


1 Brown, John Bunyan, ii. 28. 
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Christiana’s answer is an argument which such a neighbour 
may be supposed to understand, showing that the pilgrimage 
will pay, in spite of all its dangers. Mercy, who has been 
silent, is resolved to have more talk with Christiana, and to 
go with her ‘if she find truth and life’ in what she hears. 
We lose sight of Mrs Timorous in a gossiping party, whose talk 
is rapidly becoming indecent ; and Mercy, with much hesita- 
tion and self-distrust, consents to go as Christiana’s servant 
as far as the Wicket Gate, and to decide as to further pilgrim- 
age by her reception there. So they all set out, Mercy 
weeping because of the condition in which she must leave her 
relations, but singing some very sweet and simple verses as 
she goes. At the Slough of Despond they manage to find 
the steps, and cross safely, though in a somewhat slippery 
and precarious fashion. At the Wicket Gate they knock for 
a long time, being answered only by the savage barking of 
the dog, which is explained in a sidenote as ‘ the devil, an 
enemy to prayer.’ Mercy has longer to wait than the rest, 
but at length, after Christiana’s prayer for her, and her own 
desperate knock and swooning, she is admitted, and revived 
by a restorative bundle of myrrh. At the Wicket Gate they 
see a distant view of the Cross, and so passon. As they pass 
the devil’s garden, the boys pluck some fruit from the over- 
hanging branches of trees, and persist in so doing in spite of 
their mother’s chiding. There follows the incident of the 
assault of two ill-favoured ones who are the same that 
Christiana had seen and heard in a dream previous to the 
journey. The Reliever comes in answer to their crying 
out, and delivers them, upon which they learn that they 
should have asked for a conductor. The design of the 
whole seems to be to enforce the danger of that part of the 
journey nearest to conversion. The devil seems to be every- 
where about the region, with his castle and sharp-shooters, 
his garden, his dog, and his ill-favoured ones. The pilgrims 
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accordingly here fall into their first blunders and learn their 
earliest lessons of experience. 


‘Tar ALLEGORY 


It will be seen in this opening section, that there is a certain 
new elaboration, and a want of that simple spontaneity which 
are so characteristic of the earlier story. Mr Sagacity is an 
unnecessary and altogether conventional figure. Dr Brown 
recalls the similar introductory speaker in the Prologues of 
Kuripides.1 It is a device common in the old romances, 

which seem never able to get begun, on account of the ‘ legend 

about the legend,’ as Pater aptly calls this preliminary part. 
Bunyan evidently feels this, and, finding that Mr Sagacity 
must be got rid of somehow, dismisses him rather clumsily 
just before they come to the Wicket Gate. We are not sorry 
to part with him, for he has so drawn the allegory in among 
the romances as to exaggerate the defects of the former Part, 
especially in his spectacular account of Christian in the 
Celestial City. 

Yet in the main the people speak with that old crisp 
forthrightness which has grown so familar and so charming 
to readers of the First Part. The City of Destruction is ‘a 
populous place, but possessed with a very ill-conditioned and 
idle sort of people.’ ‘Better and better, quoth I. But 
what! wife and children and all?’ Many instances of the 
same raciness and vitality of interest might be quoted. And 
the incidents impress us in the same way as formerly with the 
sense that he who describes them is writing from the memory 
of what he has actually seen with his eyes. The ill-favoured 
ones meet the pilgrims “ when they were gone about two bow 
shots from the place,’ and so on. 

Allegorical writing is apt to become childish and unreal,? 
1 John Bunyan, xi. 2C7. Snell, The Fourteenth Century, pp. 34, 117. 
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and it is a curious weapon in the hands of this great strong 
plain man. It is mingled with touches of the writer’s personal 
history. He has a multiplicity of business which compels 
him to take up his lodging here and there. The determina- 
tion to link in the Second with the First Part is manifest not 
in the general story alone, but in the introduction of such 
already familiar personages as the Timorous family and 
Madame Wanton. Theintroduction of new matter is apt to 
be grotesque, as in the perfumed letter of Secret, and the 
trumpeter, introduced without any apparent reason, at the 
Wicket Gate. The allegory is also somewhat more con- 
ventional in form, as we have seen from the invention of 
Mr Sagacity, and from the dream in the wood. The devil- 
dog is another instance of this, and recalls the widespread 
convention which finds its most popular instance in the 
hound of Goethe’s Faust. The veil between the allegorical 
and the spiritual, too, is thinner. Such sentences as ‘ The 
King delighteth in Mercy,’ ‘ Suffer little children to come 
unto me,’ and ‘ Damsel, I bid thee arise’ are examples of 
that breaking through of the meaning which R. L. Stevenson 
has discussed so excellently from the literary point of view in 
his essay on The Pilgrim’s Progress.1 


Tur CHARACTERS 


All the psychological and human work is memorable. 
There are traces of what would now be considered a somewhat 
superior and discourteous estimate of women; but there is 
abundant compensation in delicate touches which reveal 
the eternal feminine. New and clever phrases, and a fresh 
vivacity and interest, light up the conversations continually. 
Mercy, for instance, parting with Mrs Timorous, ‘ thinks to 
walk this sunshiny morning a little with Christiana, to help 


1 Cf. vol. i p. 38. 
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her on her way’; and Christiana is ‘ glad at her heart, not 
only that she had a companion, but also for that she had 
prevailed with this poor maid to fall in love with her own 
salvation.’ Hach of the characters is distinct, and is con- 
sistently sustained throughout. 

Mr Sagacity, so long as he lasts, is true to his name. His 
breezy account of the fame which Christian had won even 
in Destruction, is an appeal to the popular mind, whose 
love of praise he knows. It is as if he said, ‘You who 
love praise, why choose the momentary and neglect the 
lasting good opinion, even of the world?” One remembers 
in this connection, Bunyan’s own statement that ‘ When I 
went out to seek the Bread of Life, some of them would follow 
me, and the rest be put into a muse at home. Yea, almost 
all the town at first would go out to hear at the place where I 
found good.’ } 

Mrs Timorous is equally distinct. ‘I knocked, as you 
know is our custom ’—a very proper lady, whose only 
conscience, indeed, is her propriety. Yet the moral value 
of such timorous propriety is pitilessly exposed. This book 
is one long protest against fear, and at this point we see it 
exposed in its twofold temptation of loneliness and the sense 
of the ominous possibilities of the unknown; and in its 
contemptible refuge of respectability. 

The children are, at first, naturally keen for the journey ; 
and their early piety will run some risk of landing them in 
priggishness. But the author knows this quite well, and, to 
our great relief, makes them eat the tempting fruit, and go 
on eating it after their mother’s remonstrance. There is 
reason to hope that these boys will prove good company 
after all. 

Mercy is, from first to last, an admirably imagined char- 
acter. She is against the journey at first, and no wonder, 


1C}. Brown, John Bunyan, chap. vi. 
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considering its danger to her friends. Even in Destruction 
she was true to her name, but uneducated Mercy is always a 
sad blunderer. Natural kindliness needs to be converted to 
a nobler mercy. In the company of the regular pilgrims 
she feels herself something of an alien, and her self-distrust 
is finely blended with pity for the relations she is leaving 
behind. There is something peculiarly tender and affecting 
in her gentle modesty. ‘Had as I good ground to hope for 
a loving reception at the gate as you, I think no Slough of 
Despond would discourage me.’ The saying reminds us 
of the eternal pathos of Virgil’s words to Dante in the 
Purgatorio.+ 

Christiana is already a notable woman, of firmly drawn 
character and many-sided human interest. She had despised 
her husband and treated him atrociously while she had him ; 
but the empty chair is wonderfully eloquent, so that even 
the uncouth language and behaviour of one whose sincerity 
we despised, become an intolerable reproach after our chance 
is gone. Christiana, at this stage, does not understand the 
language of heaven, and yet she feels its beauty. Buta letter 
of personal invitation comes to her: and she would need 
it, after her past conduct. Her heart, like every Christian 
heart, echoes the fear : 


‘So vile I am, how dare I hope to stand, 

In the pure glory o {that holy land ?’ 
She desires to go, though she knows it will be no easy passage ; 
nor has she any thought of being ‘ carried to the skies on 
flowery beds of ease.” From the first, she reckons with the 
hardships of pilgrimage, and will have it on the same terms 
as her husband. There is in her a touch of the rationalist, 
strong in intellect rather than sweet in affections as Mercy 
is. She cannot but question why the Man at the Wicket Gate 
keeps such a dog; and again, after the incident of the ill- 


1 Cantos vii, xxvii., xxx. 
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favoured ones, she wonders, ‘ since our Lord knew it would 
be for our profit that He sent not one along with us.’ Al- 
together this is a strong-minded woman who thinks for 
herself and takes life strenuously. What the ill-favoured 
ones stand for—unless they may be memories of some wilder 
days of her youth—we cannot well say. Certainly her 
temptations will not usually be towards sins of frailty, though 
sins of harshness and self-will may have some trouble in store 
for her. ; 


Tue Reiicious TEACHING 


There is the ominous background of Judgment and Retri- 
bution, and the sense of enemies, here as formerly. To begin 
with, ‘ The King will know the reason . . . why Christian’s 
neighbours set so little by him,’ to which Bunyan adds the 
sidenote, ‘ Christian’s King will take Christian’s part.’ All 
men are accountable for the treatment they give to true souls ; 
and when the incident is closed the matter is not yet over. 
When a sincere pilgrim has dwelt in any neighbourhood, his 
neighbours will sooner or later have to answer for it whether 
they made it easier or more difficult for him to live there. 
Again, there is a protest against false comforters in the 
statement that at the Slough there are ‘ Many that pretend 
to be the King’s labourers, and that they say are for mending 
the King’s Highway, that bring dirt and dung instead of 
stones, and so mar instead of mending.’ Finally, there is 
the unaccountable dog, and the questions that his presence 
awakens. It is the old question, ‘ Why does not God kill 
Satan?’ which has exercised the minds of old and young 
through so many generations. The German story of the 
answer, ‘ From love to thee, my child,’ is beautiful, but it 
leaves the mystery unsolved. And so must Bunyan. ‘The 


1 Cf. Nathaniel Hawthorne’s Celestial Railroad, sub. loco. 
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dog has another owner’ is all the solution he attempts, 
leaving the conflicting forces of good and evil to their essential 
and inscrutable mystery. Yet he adds one word. All this 
unstable balance of power is but for a time, and, through 
evil and good both, God is working out His purpose. ‘I 
take all at present patiently,’ says the Man at the Gate. A 
Syrian Christian, describing some years ago the injustice of 
the Mohammedan rule, added, with an access of eagerness, 
‘But God waits!’ It is an assurance which frequently 
comforted the Psalmists. 

In Part II., as formerly, the devil is never very long out 
of Bunyan’s thoughts, and a very real devil he is—‘ existing 
with a vengeance,’ as Masson says of Luther’s devil.! . Bun- 
yan’s devils are literally ‘familiar spirits,’ and remind us 
of the incident recorded by Lecky that on one occasion 
Luther, having been awakened by a noise in the cloisters 
at. Wittenberg, ‘ perceived that it was only the Devil, and 
according went to sleep again.” The same author men- 
tions a sixteenth-century book which gives the names of 
seventy-two princes of the demons, and estimates their 
subjects at 7,405,926 devils.2 In the light of such matter- 
of-fact treatment, the words of ‘Mark Rutherford’ are 
typical of the changed language of to-day. ‘I, myself, my 
dears, have generally found that to resist the devil is not 
difficult if I am quite certain that the creature before me is 
the devil, but it does tax my wits sometimes to find out if 
he is really the enemy or not.’ ? 

The reality of spiritual experience is finely taught by the 
visit of Secret and by the Wicket Gate. Secret, the name 
and the messenger both, is a happy inspiration. At such 
a time, when the purposes and destinies alike are in equipoise, 
something is needed to ‘ tilt the plane’ towards good. We 


1 The Three Devils, p. 47. * History of Rationalism, i. 60, 87. 
* Pages from a Journal, p. 156. 
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believe that there is spiritual backing for all our good im- 
pulses and desires, but at such a moment it is of supreme 
importance that we should be made aware of that help from 
on high. Whether such a sense of support be regarded as 
the work of some angel visitor, or of the Holy Spirit of God 
Himself, is of little moment, so long as the reinforcement is 
experienced, and our feet are set in the way of peace. The 
Wicket Gate is, as in Christian’s case, the point of outward 
crisis, dividing the past from the future in one clearly defined 
choice, backed again by a divine act of reception. Mercy 
is wise in staking all her fortunes on the one question of 
her admission at that gate. 

The reception there is slightly elaborated from the 
simplicity of Christian’s experience, probably with a 
view to clear up any doubt that the former story may 
have left in the minds of readers as to the relation be- 
tween the Gate and the Cross. The separation between 
the two had probably given rise to criticism, and here the 
problem is solved by the device of Good-will’s having the 
pilgrims to the top of the gate, and showing them the Cross 
further on the road. ‘I grant pardon,’ said he, ‘by word 
and deed.’ The words are at the gate, the deed was on the 
Cross. Mercy has to knock longer and more vehemently 
than her friend, since she has not received the same sense 
of personal invitation as Christiana. Yet it is worth while 
to knock there for a lifetime, for the alternative is to turn 
back. Here, as before, that is the great sin,—a fundamental 
note of the whole Pilgrim’s Progress. In the incident of 
the deliverance from the ill-favoured ones, the pilgrims are 
not allowed to go back even to confess their mistake and 
ask for a conductor: and, indeed, of them as truly as of 
Christian, it is true, ‘Go back they durst not.’ But Mercy 
learns yet another lesson. Not only is going back forbidden. 
Lying prone is also wrong. She is told to arise, ae 
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she pleads her faintness, she receives the answer, ‘Fear 
not, but stand upon thy feet.’?1 It is to the erect in spirit, 
who dare to take life standing, that all gates open in the 
end. There follows a passage whose beauty is equalled 
by its breadth of Christian charity, and which is one 
of Bunyan’s richest gems: ‘And if there is any grace 
or forgiveness to spare, I beseech that I, thy poor 
handmaid, may be partaker thereof. Then he took her 
again by the hand, and led her gently in, and said, I pray 
for all them that believe on me, by what means soever they 
come unto me.’ There is no possibility of mistaking the 
personality of this speaker. The words have in them all 
the breadth of human nature and divine love that mankind 
has found in Jesus Christ. And they are spoken to one who, 
hitherto, has had no personal assurance of her welcome there. 
Not on such assurance, but on the fact of knocking, and on 
the heart of Christ, does our acceptance at the gate depend. 

There is much teaching about prayer in this passage. 
Outside the gate ‘ they betook themselves to a short debate 
about how they must manage their calling at the gate,’ 
and the sidenote tells us that ‘Prayer should be made with 
consideration.’ It is well to remember that we should think 
before we pray, for that will save us from many disappoint- 
ments, and from not a little bewilderment as to whether 
prayer is answered. Yet when it comes to the act of 
prayer itself, we cannot hope to prevail by prayers 
borrowed from others. One of the remarkable passages 
in the story of the Jerry Macaulay Mission in New 
York, is that in which the penitent asks the Christian 
worker to pray for him, and is told, ‘ You must pray for 
yourself.’? So here, Christiana begins her intercession for 
Mercy, but is interrupted by Mercy’s own knocking. It is 
a principle of the most vital truth in all such circumstances. 


1 Cf. Ezek. ii. 1. 2 Down in Water Street, p. 79. 
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Later on, in the bold and curious conversation between 
Christiana and the Reliever as to the absence of a con- 
ductor, it appears that the Lord had in kindness suffered 
them to be without a conductor that they might learn both 
the need and the use of prayer,—‘ "Tis a poor thing that 
is not worth asking for.’ And so, here as elsewhere, 
there is some soul of goodness in things evil; and the 
incident ends in a most pleasant optimism as to the lessoas 
which may be derived even from our blunders, and the 
blessings that may eventually come to us through the dark 
and sordid pathway of our sins. The Reliever is a bright 
figure, undefined and difficult to identify, but carrying with 
him an atmosphere of hopefulness and a sense of well-being. 
He reminds us more of Help, to whom Christian was indebted 
at the Slough, than of any other figure. But the habit of 
making the best of existing circumstances, and looking on 
the bright side of experience, is native to Christiana. ‘Now 
we are in, we are in, and I am glad with all my heart,’ she 
says, after the adventure of the dog. It was Formalist 
and Hypocrisy from whom on the last occasion we heard 
these words, ‘ If we are in, we are in.’ But there is all the 
difference in the world between the two optimisms. Theirs 
is but the result of desire to believe themselves safe ; hers 
is that of one who knows her salvation. You cannot re- 
construct the universe and pronounce it ‘all very good’; | 
but you can get God to reconstruct your soul, and then the 
universe somehow comes right. 
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CHAPTER XLI 
THE SECOND PART 


2. FROM THE INTERPRETER’S HOUSE TO 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Tur INTERPRETER’S House 


Tuts section of the book, although it is studded here and 
there with jewels, yet undoubtedly falls still further below 
the level of the First Part than that which we have hitherto 
considered. The invention of the damsel Innocent for the 
opening of the door is happy enough to be impressive in 
spite of the polite rotundity of her little speeches. The 
conversation about themselves, overheard by the pilgrims, 
is true to life; for, when the spirit is deeply moved, every- 
thing that happens appears to have a providential reference 
to oneself.1 The sentence, ‘One smiled, and another smiled, 
and they all smiled,’ is John Bunyan at his best, because ee 
his simplest. 

But the fault of the whole account is that the sense of 
mystery is to a great extent lost. The Interpreter’s House, 
the House of the Spirit, must ever be a mysterious place. 
In the First Part the mystery is sustained. The presence 
of the Interpreter is one of those withdrawn and reticent 
facts of experience, whose occultness convinces us by its 
truth to life. Here, all that is gone, and instead of it we have 

1 Cf. Robert Browning, Epilogue to Dramatts Personae : 

“When you see what I tell you—Nature dance 


About each man of us, retire, advance, 


As though the pageant’s end were to enhance 
His worth.’ 
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familiarity, commonplace, and far too easy and _ prolific 
exposition. 

At the same time, something may be said in justification 
of this broader treatment. To some, the fastidious reserve 
of the earlier description is its most exquisite and precious 
quality. But delicate spirituality is not the only fruit of 
the Spirit. There are those also whose coarser grain or 
rougher experience has made them unable to appreciate 
such finer shades of spiritual influence. Their more vulgar 
capacities require a teaching which they can understand. 
Perhaps John Bunyan is both wiser and broader than his critics 
after all, and has deliberately altered the tone of the In- 
terpreter’s House, as a protest that the Holy Spirit’s gifts 
are not the monopoly of those who are spiritual in the finer 
sense. 

The pilgrims are shown first the scenes which Christian 
saw—' the Significant Rooms,’ as they are strikingly called. 
The only note that is new regarding them is the description 
of the minister’s portrait as ‘the picture of the biggest of 
all,’ a phrase which confirms our former estimate of Bunyan’s 
reverence for true religious guides. 

Seven additional tableaux are presented, of which only 
two are valuable. ‘The Butcher killing the Sheep’ is one 
of the ugliest and most revolting things which Bunyan ever 
wrote. It is a vulgarised and coarsened version of Isaiah’s 
perfect image.! Its last two sentences must have been 
written hurriedly. ‘The King ’ has much more of Charles II. 
in him than of Him whose words were : ‘ The Good Shepherd 
giveth his life for the sheep.’ The three pictures of ‘ The 
Hen,’ ‘ The Spider,’ and * The Robin’ are more ingenious 
than edifying. ‘ The Hen,’ indeed, reappears later, enlisted 
for theological purposes in confirmation of Mr Great-heart’s 
sermon. The Chicken which ‘lifted up her head and her 


1 Tea. liii. 7. 
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eyes towards heaven every time she drank,’ is a much more 
valuable bird. ‘The Spider’ seems to have been one of 
John Bunyan’s special aversions: he wrote a poem on this 
subject.1 ‘The Robin’ is blamed, not for any cruelty to 
the spider it has captured, but for being so disgusting as 
to seek such food. ‘ The Field of Straw’ is but a very much 
weaker version of the parable of the Wheat and the Tares. 
In ‘ The Garden’ we enter a field of literature which has 
been thoroughly wrought, both before and since John Bunyan’s 
day. From Bacon’s Essay on Gardens, and George Her- 
bert’s poems,? down to Thomas Edward Brown’s ‘ A garden 
is a lovesome thing, God wot,’ Alfred Austin’s beautiful 
garden books and songs, and R. L. Stevenson’s curious 
and self-revealing essay on the same theme, much has been 
delicately and ingeniously written on the subject. But it 
is questionable if in it all there is anything more perfect 
than these few words of Bunyan’s. The simplicity of im- 
agination and of diction, the childhke directness and beauty 
of vision, are here very perfect. And it is not too much to 
say of it what Mr A. C. Benson says of the Second Part in 
general, that there is not quite the same romance, perhaps, 
but there is more tenderness and sweetness, than in Part I.3 
‘The Man with the Muck-rake ’ is classical both in litera- 
ture and in painting ; and it is probably one of the creations 
of Bunyan’s genius which will keep their hold on the im- 
agination of the world so long as English books are read. 
Its criticism upon the materialism of mankind strikes home 
to-day as keenly as it did of old: for heaven is still ‘ but 


1 Cf. Bunyan’s Book for Boys and Girls (otherwise entitled Divine 
Emblems). 
2 “I blesse thee, Lord, because I grow 
Among thy trees, which in a row 
To thee both fruit and order ow’ (Paradise). 
* Cf. two exquisite passages from Bunyan’s Christian Behaviour, quoted 
Brown, John Bunyan, chap, xi. 
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as a fable to some,’ and ‘ things here are counted the only 
things substantial ; while the prayer, ‘ Give me not riches,’ 
is still but a ‘ rusty ’ prayer. 


PROVERBS 


It is a pity that some spirit of selection and cutting down 
had not come upon the author, inducing him to send on 
such gems as those which we have mentioned, and ruth- 
lessly to leave out much else. Had he done this, it is safe 
to say that the Second Part of his Pilgrim’s Progress would 
not only have surpassed the First, but would have been 
among the most exquisite of English writings. But his 
mind and imagination were profusely fertile. The allegor- 
ising mood was on him, and sententious and proverbial 
remarks seem to crackle from him like electric sparks at 
a touch. 

After the tableaux, there follows a series of thirteen little 
similes or proverbial notes. They are of various merit, 
but for the most part more or less trite. While still drawn 
from human nature, the work is conscious, and tends to- 
wards that artificiality which is the distinguishing mark 
of Chaucer’s early romances in contrast with his Canterbury 
Tales. One almost suspects that these are ‘the stuffing 
of his travel-scrip’1—the contents of some Commonplace 
Book or collection of wayside notes for which he had not 
been able to find a relevant place in his main story. The 
same remark applies to the catechisings and questions 
which are immediately to follow. In the saying about 
women’s dress he reverts to a subject which he has touched 
upon in the quaint poem On Apparel.2 Since the days of 
Isaiah, men’s remarks about women’s clothing have been 
a curious and extensive byway of literature. It is char- 


1 Robert Browning, Karshish. 2 Divine Hmblems. 
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acteristic of the times, when the Restoration had lowered 
all considerations connected with sex to a sensuous tone, 
that even religious writings tend so often to a regrettable 
materialism. The Second Part of the allegory, where we 
are in the company of noble women, has considerably more 
frequent references to sins of the flesh than the former Part. 

After the flesh comes the devil, in the final scene of the tree 
fair with leaves externally, and yet rotten within, symbol of 
those professors whose heart is ‘ good for nothing but to be 
tinder for the devil’s tinder-box.’ Only two of the sentences 
may be said to have any special value. One is Bunyan’s 
version of a sentiment found in many Puritan writers, ‘If a 
man would live well, let him fetch his last day to him, and 
make it always his company-keeper.’1 The other is striking 
and full of the far-reaching insight which we find in the 
Book of Proverbs, ‘ Whispering and change of thoughts 
prove that sin is in the world.’ 


INCIDENTS OF THE EVENING AND MorRNING 


The evening closes with supper accompanied by music and 
a song, which translates, in sweet and simple verses, the 
beginning of the 23rd Psalm.? 


2 Of. p. 185. 

2The writer has received from his friend, Mr Douglas Hunter, the 
following interesting note :— 

There appear to have been several versions of the metrical Psalms in 
use at one time or another, but none of them attained to much popularity 
saving those by Sternhold and Hopkins, and Tate and Brady, the latter 
being the compilers of the collection presently in use. 

‘The first verse of the 23rd Psalm quoted by Bunyan is taken from 
S. and H.’s collection, but he had evidently gone to some ‘other source 
(possibly himself) for the last verse, afterwards sung, along with a verse of 
Psalm 100, in the House Beautiful. The probable explanation of this is 
that he had committed to memory more than one version of the psalm, 
and in quoting it he had not been careful to see that the two verses were 
taken from the same version. 

‘ While Thomas Sternhold and John Hopkins were the chief contributors 
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Christiana and Mercy tell the story of their setting out, 
but without any new features. The Interpreter speaks more 
than he did to Christian, but his speech is more conventional 
and tends to prosiness, and excessive quotation of passages 
of Scripture which are not always remarkable for their 
relevancy. With the women his manner is caressing and 
fatherly, and he calls them ‘ sweetheart’ or ‘ my darlings.’ 
Supper ended, the night’s rest follows, though Mercy has 
little sleep for joy of her assurance. In the morning there 
is the garden bath in the open air, after which they are sealed 
in the forehead and endued with robes of white linen. Great- 


_ heart is introduced as their conductor for the next stage—a 


a Puritan divine and soldier, who fitly represents the Church 
Militant in its defending power. As they set out, Christiana 
sings, but her song is no improvement on Christian’s poorest 
efforts. 


INCIDENTS OF THE Way 


They come to the Cross, where Great-heart, upon request, 
discourses at length upon the imputed righteousness of Christ. 





to the collection, there were three or four others who assisted, among them 
being William Kethe, who was an exile with Knox at Geneva. This man 
is memorable as the author of the only rendering now much used of the 
8. and H. collection, namely, “ All people that on earth do dwell,” and 
you will observe that the quotation by Bunyan of the last verse of the 
100th Psalm is in exactly the same form as we use it to-day. 

‘§. and H.’s version appeared in 1562, and for more than two centuries 
it was the only or chief metrical provision of the Church of England. Since 
1700 or so it has been called the “ Old Version ”’ to distinguish it from 
Tate and Brady’s collection. 

‘Of the S. and H. version Fuller said that its authors’ “ piety was 
better than their poetry, and they had drunk more of Jordan than of 
Helicon” ; and Campbell observed “that they with the best intentions 
and the worst taste degraded the spirit of Hebrew psalmody by flat and 
homely phraseology, and, mistaking vulgarity for simplicity, turned into 
bathos what they found sublime.” But Keble and others have valued 
their work for its fidelity to the original, and their version continued to be 
used in many places far into the nineteenth century.’ 

Of. also Milton’s and George Herbert’s versions of Psalm 23. 
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This passage links on with the phrase ‘ word and deed ’ used 
by Goodwill, and has evidently some deliberate purpose 
behind it. We may safely hazard the conjecture that Bunyan 
had been taken to task in his own day, as he has been by a 
narrow-minded minority of critics in ours, for defective or 
erroneous doctrine of the Cross and the way of salvation in the 
former Part. That this is the true explanation is practically 
acknowledged by Great-heart in answer to Christiana’s question 
about word and deed, ‘ Yes, it was the belief of this that cut 
off these strings, that could not be cut by any other means ; 
and it was to give him a proof of the virtue of this that he 
was suffered to carry his burden to the Cross.’ One cannot 
but regret this answer. How poor it, and the dull and 
doctrinaire sermon to which it refers, are when compared with 
the wonderful story of the look and the loosened burden 
rolling into the empty grave. This sermon is fantastic 
theorising, while those events were living human experience, 
red with the man’s heart’s blood. 

After passing a wayside gallows, on which Simple, Sloth, 
and Presumption are hanging—a grim reminder of the tarred 
corpses which swung and creaked in every wind that blew 
across England in those days of savage justice—the company 
arrives at the Hill Difficulty. At this point two notes of 
contemporary history break through the allegory. On the 
one hand, the spring has been made muddy by the feet of 
some that have been there since Christian’s visit—z.e. during 
the interval between 1678 and 1682. A hint of the same sort 
has already been given in connection with the Slough of 
Despond. On the other hand, the paths by which Formalist 
and Hypocrisy wandered to their destruction have in the 
same interval been barred by chains, posts, and a ditch. 
These indications point to the heresies and impurities of the 
Ranters, of whom Bunyan everywhere speaks with much 
bitterness, and to the Act of Toleration, which lessened the 
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temptation to formality and hypocrisy. Yet it seems that 
the very obstructions tempted some extremists, who paraded 
their formal and hypocritical views from the sheer love of 

them. 
' The Hill taxes the strength of all the pilgrims, and they sit 
down to rest in the Arbour. Here, again, the allegory tends 
to get out of hand. They partake of a meal which consists of 
a pomegranate, a honeycomb, and a bottle of spirits—a diet 
almost as unwholesome (except allegorically) as the stolen 
fruit from whose effects Matthew was suffering. The Arbour 
of Rest is ‘a losing place’ in Bunyan’s estimate, and 
Christiana must forget her bottle of spirits there as Christian 
had forgotten his roll—surely a sad falling off! The spot 
where Christian met with Timorous and Mistrust is marked 
now by a stage on which these impersonations of cowardice 
had been burned through their tongues with a hot iron for 
trying to persuade Christian to turn back. The savagery of 
this would not appear so outrageous in an age when ears were 
cropped and noses slit so commonly as was done under the 
later Stuart kings; and the incident is one more vigorous 
thrust at fear by the heroic and yet sensitive dreamer. 

The entrance to the Church is more terrible to the women 
than it was for the man. This may be simply a very natural 
recollection of the effect of persecution upon the weaker sex, 
or it may have reference to some excess of cruelty from 
which the Nonconformists suffered in those rapidly changing 
days of CharlesII. That this latter explanation is the correct 
one, seems to be hinted in the note that ‘this way of late 
had been much unoccupied, and was almost all grown over 
with grass.’ In any case, the lions are backed by the Giant 
Grim, or Bloody-man, with whom Great-heart fights until 
he slays him. John Bunyan always brightens up at the 
sight of a giant. Visitors have noted that in the Galleries of 


Versailles, where the upper floor is hung with portraits, and 
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the lower with scenes of battle in which the people of the 
portraits are shown in action, the interest of the crowd is all 
in the lower galleries. Here is another instance of the same 
phenomenon. Like Stevenson’s old sea-dog, welcoming the 
topsails of a Spanish battleship, Bunyan grows vital when 
‘there is something immediate to be done.’ The giant is a 
very lively creation, with his backing of the lions and swear- 
ing by them, and his hideous roaring and sprawling. Christ- 
tiana is excited by the adventure, and, oddly enough, adopts 
the inappropriate language of Deborah. Great-heart in con- 
flict with Bloody-man is a vital and inspiring figure, and he 
gives a fine picture of the Church Militant in those fierce days. 

When they arrive at the House Beautiful we find that our 
old friend the porter is now ‘Mr’ Watchful, and we are 
introduced to a new damsel, whose name is Humble-mind, 
at the door. The House Beautiful is true to the symbolism 
of the great Gothic cathedrals, whose huge doors proclaim 
abundant entrance, and yet narrow down to a very lowly 
wicket, through which those who enter must stoop in order 
to gain admittance. Great-heart departs, for they had only 
asked for his company for a stage, and the answers to prayer 
are limited by the faith of the suppliant. But there is a hope, 
afterwards to be fulfilled, that further prayer may bring the 
fuller blessing. This House, when they enter it, is noisier 
than it was in Christian’s time. Its people are still the same 
composite characters, in which are mingled prim convention- 
ality and warm-hearted human nature. ‘Welcome, ye 
vessels of the grace of God,’ they cry ; but they add ‘ Welcome 
unto us who are your faithful friends.’ In the note that 
supper has been already cooked for them, ‘ for the porter had 
heard before of their coming, and had told it to them within,’ 
we have one of those touches which distinguish the second 
telling of the story from the first. This is conscious and 
elaborate, and could not have been written in the tale of 
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Christian’s journey. The ranconteur is thinking now of the 
consistency of his narration; formerly he needed no such 
precaution, for the tale told itself. The dream of Mercy, 
however, recalls the great dreamer to his most natural and 
charming style ; and so the book swings to and fro, between 
art and experience. 

They stay in the House a month, and much of the time is 
spent in catechising. Prudence examines each of the four 
boys in turn, beginning with the youngest. She questions 
James on the Fundamentals, Joseph on Theology in general, 
Samuel on Eschatology, and Matthew on Metaphysics and 
Biblical Criticism. The answers are, to our ears, rather 
desperate ; and we are glad to remember the stolen apples, 
and to remind ourselves that these precocious theologians 
are, after all, human boys. But in the final speech of 
Prudence we are refreshed by the insuppressible native wit 
of Bunyan. In it there is to be found a most admirable 
summary of the normal sources of education—a summary 
which may be commended to the educational theorists and 
experts of the present day. According to this remarkable 
utterance, education is derived first from the mother, then 
from other people, then from Nature, then from the Bible, 

_and finally from the Church. 

Two incidents of a serio-comic nature diversify the sojourn 
in the House Beautiful. The first is the courtship of Mercy 
by Mr Brisk, a gallant who had an eye to business as well as 
to beauty. The name seems to have had a sinister meaning 
for Bunyan, and we recall that ‘ brisk lad,’ Ignorance, who 
was so severely handled in Part I. Mercy comes through this 
little adventure with a remarkable show of common sense. 
But then she has had the experience of her unhappy sister 
Bountiful to guide her, and the touch which describes that 
domestic tragedy supplies one more of Bunyan’s vivid asides, 
revealing a dimly seen but very living crowd of people stand- 
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ing in the background behind the chief actors, like James Lee 
in Browning’s poems of James Lee’s Wife. 

The second incident is that of the sickness and cure of 
Matthew. This attack is indeed somewhat belated, as the 
trouble came of the forbidden fruit which he had eaten near 
the Wicket Gate. Being fruit grown in the devil’s orchard, 
the episode fits well in with the popular superstition that all 
sickness is the work of the satanic agency. 

Dr Skill is introduced, a family doctor of the old school.? 
He asks about Matthew’s diet, diagnoses the case, and 
prescribes, declining the offered fee, which he tells 
Christiana to pass on to the ‘Master of the College of 
Physicians.’ The first prescription is the Old Testament 
medicine for sin, a barbarous black draught. This, how- 
ever, not proving strong enough, Bunyan, greatly daring, 
imitates the Latin jargon of the medical schools of his day, 
in the pill representing the New Testament cure for such 
ailments, Hx carne et sanguine Christi, together with pro- 
mises and salt. He adds in a sidenote, ‘ The Latin I borrow.’ 
The human side of the cure is ‘ half a quarter of a pint of 
the tears of repentance.’ After great persuasions and 
entreaties Matthew is induced to take the medicine, and a 
cure speedily follows. Christiana is so delighted with this 
panacea for all sickness of the soul, that she goes on her way 
fortified with twelve boxes of the pills. 

No doubt the whole passage is true to life, but it is coarse 
and revolting. It reminds us rather of the comic interludes 
which used to be introduced into Miracle Plays to relieve 
the tedium of the protracted solemnity.2 The Latin is 


1 Cf. Masson’s Three Devils, p. 55; and Lecky’s History of Rationalism, 
i. 69-71. 

2 It is to be remembered that Mr John Gifford, Bunyan’s Evangelist, 
was appointed to fill the place of Dr Banister, Doctor of Physic, in Bedford, 
in Bunyan’ stime. He had probably learned medicine before the Wars. 

3 Cf. * Noah,’ in the Townesley Collection. 
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borrowed not only for its amusing verisimilitude, but per- 
haps also to cover a suspicion of irreverence, in which it 
hardly succeeds. The whole piece illustrates the danger of 
running into undue levity, to which allegory is ever prone, 
and which Bunyan usually avoids with extraordinary skill. 
On his recovery, Matthew proceeds to turn the tables on 
Prudence for her former catechising. He asks her twelve 
of the silliest questions on record, and receives correspond- 
ing answers. Bunyan seems at this period to be utterly 
obsessed by the allegorising habit. His very far-fetched 
interpretation of ‘The Spider’ has already been solemnly 
endorsed by Christiana’s words, ‘ God has made nothing in 
vain.’ Now, everything appears to have an occult as well 
as an obvious significance, from the nauseous taste of medi- 
cine to the crowing of a cock. It is the system which pro- 
duced such absurd results in the theology of Origen and 
his followers, and which has persisted among the more 
superstitious schools of interpretation, forcing Scripture 
and life alike into unreality, to the present day. The only 
glimmer of the light of truth that is to be found in such 
interpretations, is the sense of the unity of the natural and 
spiritual worlds. This, while it has been responsible for 
many extravagances, alike scientific and religious, has also 
defended the world against both Manichzan dualism and 
scientific materialism, in virtue of the mysterious but splen- 
did truth to which it has borne witness alike in ancient days 


and modern. 


Tar Curiosities oF THE House BEAUTIFUL 


We have still to linger a little time among such quaint 
fancies as those to which we have already become accus- 
tomed, before we take the road again and reach the more 
strenuous thought. 

3p 
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1. Eve’s apple—that curiosity that has cost so dear—is 
first shown. Much has been debated about the moral 
quality of knowledge, from the days of the legend of Pro- 
metheus down to Marlowe’s and Goethe’s Faust. Christiana 
little knows how long a controversy she is epitomising in her 
laconic sentence, “ Food or poison, I know not which.’ The 
mere moralist and preacher would have been so impressed 
with the importance of our knowing sin when we see it, that 
he would have drawn a different remark from this good 
woman. But the humanist in John Bunyan, here and else- 
where, guides him to the exact and universal truth of human 
nature. Only, some touch of Puritan conscience apparently 
insists upon the sidenote, ‘A sight of sin is amazing,’ lest 
the reader might be led to share Christiana’s doubt. 

2. Jacob’s ladder is the next sight, with the sidenote, ‘A 
sight of Christ is taking.’ No further explanation is given, 
which might show the connection between Christ and the 
ladder. Nor is any needed, for the limestone terraces of the 
Bethel hills, which presented so long ago this great gift to 
the religious imagination of the world, told of a connection 
between earth and heaven. But that which assured the 
connection and established it eternally for man was the 
Incarnation and the humanity of Jesus Christ. This seems 
to have been in His own mind when he told Nathaniel that 
“Henceforth ye shall see heaven open, and the angels of 
God ascending and descending on the Son of man.’ It was 
an aspect of the Saviour which was peculiarly congenial to 
John Bunyan. Apart from its bright appeal to fancy, it 
illustrates his delight in all devices for getting from earth 
to heaven. It is like one of those perplexing impulses, 
‘sudden to start off crosswise, not straight on,’ which Kar- 
shish noted in Lazarus.! Pilgrims are often footsore, and 
their weary hearts may well indulge themselves for an hour 


1 Robert Browning, Karshish. 
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now and then with the vision of an immediate entrance to 
the heavenly land. 

3. The golden anchor of hope is not a curiosity merely, 
but a gift, for they are told to take it down and carry it with 
them. Every imaginable confusion has entered into this 
metaphor. Gold is not a good metal for the strain of moor- 
ings. A golden anchor, large enough to hold in turbulent 
weather, would have been a burden for Christiana many times 
heavier than Christian’s burden. And, finally, the whole 
figure is applicable only to the sea, and has no relevance at 
all for such an inland voyage as theirs. It is seldom that 
Bunyan so completely casts consistency to the winds; but 
when he does so, he does not apologise. He counts upon 
the understanding of his reader. The passage reminds us 
of that beautiful incident 1 which Stevenson reports, of the 
trophy devised for old Captain Jenkins’ dining-room: ‘I 
want you to work me something, Annie. An anchor at 
each side—an anchor stands for an old sailor, you know 
—stands for hope, you know—an anchor at each side, and 
in the middle THANKFUL.’ There are two kinds of hope. 
There is false hope, which is the result merely of will and 
desire on the part of the spirit—like a cannon ball ricochet- 
ting over the surface of the sea, only to sink when the initial 
impulse has failed. The true hope depends on no such 
impulse ; it is a thing which lays hold on hidden facts, and 
owes its value to their reality and stability. 

4. Relics of Abraham are shown them. Very realistic the 
list is, with its ‘ altar, wood, fire, and knife,’ not to speak 
of the mountain itself. Bunyan cares as little for possible 
misconstruction of his introduction of relics as we found 
him caring for such misunderstanding as to the Cross.? 


1 Of, the writer’s Faith of Robert Lowis Stevenson, p. 245. \ 
3 Of. vol. i. p. 70. For an interesting account of the subject of relics, 
ef. Leoky, History of Rationalism, vol, i. pp. 197, 216. pets 
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The lesson of Abraham’s life is its record of love and self- 
denial, coming down to Christian pilgrims from the grey 
dawn of history. These are the eternal things amid the 
fleeting shows of earthly life. 

The visit to the House Beautiful ends with music, of 
which there is much in Part II. Prudence sings to the 
accompaniment of the virginals, and we can only hope that 
the music is better art than the words. 


Tue CHARACTERS 


While we miss the firm hand and the human interest in 
the characters already familiar, it must be allowed that the 
new figures show no decline in power and vivacity, and 
that the individuality of each is admirably sustained. Mr 
Brisk and Dr Skill are very lively creatures. The descrip- 
tions of boy-nature are also living. Only the oldest and 
the youngest of the four boys are drawn in any detail. 
Matthew, the oldest, is as yet a poor character. His greed 
and disobedience, and his childishness about taking the 
medicine, show that John Bunyan has seen some badly spoiled 
children among the eldest sons of his acquaintance. But 
the questions he asks of Prudence exhibit him as a bore; 
and his conduct after his recovery makes us lose all patience. 
“In a little time he got up, and walked about with a staff, 
and would go from room to room, and talk with Prudence, 
Piety, and Charity of his distemper, and how he was healed.’ 
Surely Bunyan must have been aware that there was a good 
deal of the old woman about this very unpleasant young 
man, and that he badly needed such dealing with as a public 
school provides, to get rid of his mawkishness. His youngest 
brother, James, is a much more promising child. He cries 
for weariness at the Hill Difficulty, and yet his pluck is 
evident enough. Great-heart’s chaff is very good-humoured. 
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about their going on before when there is no danger in the 
way, but getting behind him when the lions appear. James 
is an old-fashioned little man, echoing the sentiments and 
the language of older folk, and yet with a very brave heart 
in that small body of his. 

The mother sustains her character well. Conventional, 
indeed, but strong of understanding and quick of appre- 
hension, she represents an easily recognisable type of reli- 
gious woman. She asks for a sermon, but will not accept 
its teaching without discussion. Her point of failure is 
prayer, for she does not make request for a guide who will 
- go far enough with her and her company; and God treats 
her as He treats the strong, giving her just what she asks 
and nothing more. Finally, she again forgets to send a 
message of petition for Great-heart, and has to be reminded 
to do so by Joseph. Prayer is the weak point of many of 
the strong ; and it is peculiarly true to life that this manag- 
ing, self-dependent, thinking woman fails in prayer. Yet 
beneath the strong mind there is a very big and rich heart. 
She has a kind thought even for Madam Wanton at the Cross. 
Her appeal to Matthew when his life is in danger is im- 
passioned, and although she is unaccountably weak in her 
dealing with her wayward son, yet the quality of her love 
will one day redeem that weakness. But the rich depths 
of her character are shown at their best in the splendid 
outburst with which she responds to the sermon on the 
righteousness of Christ. Great-heart checks it, and it is a 
pity that he does so. Nothing could illustrate better the 
expansive and generous effect of the Cross upon a human 
soul than Christiana’s spontaneous and unrestrained sen- 
tences, which are indeed infinitely more appropriate to the 
occasion than the meticulous theology which drew them 
forth. 

Mercy retains her charm, and reveals it by frequent new 
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wayside touches. There is no lack of human nature in her, 
and indeed she has much of that natural and graceful virtue 
which is found in many who have not passed through such 
deep experiences as hers. Her heart is heavy with the 
thought of those she has left behind. Her dream is the 
dream of a sweet child. She is ‘ of fair countenance,’ and 
therefore the more alluring, and she knows it quite well. 
The sight of the Robin appals her with horror at the 
cruelty of Nature, such as every naturally tender heart 
must feel. Humility is her constant characteristic, con- 
trasting excellently with the firm and confident spirit 
of Christiana. A favourite phrase of hers, ‘if I may,’ 
indicates that absence of claim and that habitual self- 
distrust which she herself traces to the want of experi- 
ence, and in virtue of which she would fain linger in the 
House Beautiful that she might learn from the Sisters 
there. 

Her judgments of others are gentle, and one of the best 
things in the story is her account of the visit to Christiana, 
in which she omits all reference to Mrs Timorous. She can, 
however, be firm when occasion requires it, as Mr Brisk 
finds to his cost. Nay, she can be bitterly unmerciful. Of 
Simple, Sloth, and Presumption she says, ‘ No, no, let them 
hang and their names rot, and their crimes live for ever 
against them’; and she approves, quoting Scripture warrant 
for it, the barbarous punishment of Timorous and Mistrust. 
The cruelty of seducers and the dangerous wickedness of 
cowards move her to a state of indignation which contra- 
dicts Shakespeare’s aspersion, ‘Mercy but murders, pardon- 
ing those that kill.” ! 

Great-heart will improve as we know him better, but 
already he is worthy of his name. The Interpreter’s ‘ man- 
servant,’ he is from the first both man and minister of 

1 Romeo and Juliet, Act III., Se. i. 
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religion. He will not eat with them, however, for as yet 
‘ Never dares the man put off the prophet.’! He is there 
in general to keep them from taking too soft and good- 
humoured a view of things, an austere guide who is ever 
ready for discourse. But when it comes to fighting, the 
man is transformed, and we see in him one of the long line 
of soldier-saints whom Robert Browning so delights in. 
It is a long march from the Knights Templars to the Army 
of the Congregation, but the same stuff is in both, and in 
many an heroic spirit now in the service of the Interpreter. 
We take leave of him in an act of absolute and unreasoning 
obedience on his part. He will not go forward, even to 
successful and congenial work, without express orders. He 
returns to the House of the Interpreter. 


ETHICAL AND THEOLOGICAL 


Great-heart’s sermon, with its mechanical and complicated 
distinctions between the four different kinds of righteousness 
possessed. by Christ, is as ingenious as his application to the 
same subject of Christ’s very simple and non-theological 
injunction about him that hath “two coats.’ The whole 
spirit of the sermon is mathematical and apart from any 
possible experience ; hence its inevitable air of unreality. 
The passage in Grace Abounding, in which Bunyan deals 
with the same subject from the standpoint of his own 
experience—when this sentence falls upon his soul, ‘ Thy 
righteousness is in heaven,’ etc.—should be read along with 
this. The difference between the two is the difference 
between death and life. 

The gloom of Judgment Day hangs over the dream here, 
and that is the thought suggested even by the crowing of a 
cock. Yet Joseph’s answer to the question as to God’s 


1 Robert Browning, One Word More. 
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design in saving poor man, is happy, ‘ The glorifying of 
his name, of his grace and justice, etc., and the everlasting 
happiness of his creature.’ That is like the answer to the 
first question of the Shorter Catechism, whose sunny belief 
in joy so fascinated the bright heart of Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 

But the most striking theology of all is in the short descrip- 
tion of the bath in the open air of the garden. It is not, 
indeed, artistically equal to Bunyan’s finest work, for this 
is a case in which the spiritual meaning breaks through the 
outward form of the allegory at considerable risk of gro- 
tesqueness. But, as an analysis of sanctification, the passage 
is memorable. The bath is in the open air, in contrast to 
all occult and secret initiations. Again, it strengthens 
their limbs, with that tenfold strength of the pure which 
at once recalls Galahad. The seal on the brow (contrary, 
it must be confessed, to all probabilities) beautifies them— 
just as the countenances of the early Christians, radiant 
with the new look of the holy, attracted the wonder and 
admiration of the world.! Finally, the test of holiness is 
not that one sees one’s own white garments, but those of 
others. 

The moral teaching of the entire passage is abundant and 
various, but its great lesson is the need for strenuousness, and 
the dangers which beset those who choose a slack or easy life. 
There is deep and far-reaching significance in the catalogue 
of the victims of Simple, Sloth, and Presumption—Slow- 
pace, Short-wind, No-heart, Linger-after-lust, Sleepy-head, 
and that immortal inspiration, ‘a young woman, her name 
was Dull.’ Nothing could be better than that, as an account 
of the kind of people who are tempted to fail in strenuous- 
ness. Their views of God and man, and of every detail of 


1 Cf. the memorable words in which Pater describes ‘ Divine Service’ 
in his Marius the Epicurean, chapter xxiii. 
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the nobler life, grow morbid and distorted, and they fail of 
all high destiny because, like the avoiders of the Hill Diffi- 
culty, ‘they are idle; they refuse to take pains.’ It is a 
picture of all that lamentable company of weak brethren 
who might have so easily been strong, but for the temptation 
that lured them into luxurious self-indulgence. 
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CHAPTER XLII 
THE SECOND PART 
3. From tue House BeavtiruL To THE House oF Garus 


In this section Bunyan appears to have grown tired of the 
elaborate and artificial style which has disappointed the reader 
of the earlier pages of this part. He falls back on his own 
mother-wit again, and the writing is both natural and good. 
Part of the reason for this may be found in the fact that here 
the interest again centres round characters rather than curious 
incidents, and so brings the author back to human nature, 
where he is always most at home. A striking and beautiful 
example of the combination of the two centres of interest is 
found in the descriptions of the Valley of Humiliation, which 
stands by itself as one of his masterpieces. 


Tur Story OF THE Way. 


Great-heart returns with gifts of food and drink, and his 
coming is like that of Kyd and Marlowe, the Elizabethan 
dramatists, who brought in the sense of stern reality and 
Titanic conflict to an age which had been amusing itself with 
the Pastorals of Lyly. The departure of the company from 
the House Beautiful is marked by some rather grotesque 
incidents. The Porter receives his gold angel (which Chris- 
tiana refers to as a “small mite’), and acknowledges it 
in a somewhat oriental fashion. If this man stands for an 
aspect of the Christian minister, it is certainly a very different 
aspect from that which Great-heart symbolises. The in- 
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cident of the birds which sing verses of psalms 1 in the grove, 
reminds us of the Bestiaries and other French romances of 
an earlier century. The mention of Hercules, in the speech 
about Christian similarly suggests the Chansons de Geste. But 
- there is a human touch in Prudence’s saying, that ‘ they are 
very fine company for us when we are melancholy.’ We had 
not imagined that they were ever melancholy in the House 
Beautiful. And yet there, too, they are human, after all. 
A ‘scheme’ is also put into the hands of the pilgrims; for 
the Church tends towards organisation and schemes. There 
is no possible scheme of the Interpreter’s House and the 
things we may see there. 

The Valley of Humiliation appears utterly different from 
what Christian found it to be. Here it is a happy, healthy, 
and delicately beautiful place, “ beautified with lilies,’ like 
the Land of Beulah. The whole description of it is in 
Bunyan’s most exquisite and idyllic style, and its beauty is 
enhanced by the introduction of the passage describing the 
scene of Christian’s battle with Apollyon—terse, grim, and 
virile. Altogether, this is one of the most perfect literary 
achievements of the whole book. Monuments are frequent 
in Part II.,2 and here we find one erected to the memory 
of Christian’s fight. They give the sense of history to the 
allegory, and reveal, behind present spiritual experience, a 
consciousness of the past which is of the greatest value. 
The ‘named houses’ of old cities, and the ‘speaking 
stones’ of many a mountain and moor, are silent but 
eloquent appeals to the new generation to play the man like 
their fathers. 

Perhaps the sweetest picture in all this region is that 
of the shepherd boy with his verses, which have long 
been classical. For the sentiment, it is curious to recall 

1 Gf. note upon versions of the Psalms, p. 218, 


4 Of. vol. i. p. 156. 
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the fact that in these same times Butler had written in 
his Hudsbras : 


‘T am not now in Fortune’s power. 
He that is down can fall no lower.’ 


In spite of Butler’s residence near Bedford, there is no proof 
of any connection between the poets but a few coincidences 
such as this. Still more interesting parallels to the passage 
may be found in Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadza,1 of whose 
shepherds he can write : 


‘For faithful heart, clean hands, and mouth as true, 
With his sweet skill my skilless youth he drew 
To have a feeling taste of Him that sits 
Beyond the heaven—far more beyond our wits.’* 


A still more striking parallel occurs in Pepys’ Diary, July 
14th, 1667. ‘ Walked upon the [Epsom] Downes, where a 
flock of sheep was: and the most pleasant and innocent sight 
that ever I saw in my life. We found a shepherd and his 
little boy reading, far from any houses or sight of people, the 
Bible to him ; so I made the boy read to me, which he did ; 
with the forced tone that children do usually read, that was 
might pretty, and then I did give him something, and went 
to’ the father, and talked with him. . . . He did content 
himself mightily in my liking his boy’s reading, and did 
bless God for him, the most like one of the patriarchs 
that ever I saw in my life, and it brought those thoughts 
of the old age of the world in my mind for two or three 
days after.’ 

The Valley of the Shadow of Death, which in a few swift 
paragraphs gives the ghastly and spectral counterpart to the 
exquisite pastoral we have just left, shows Bunyan’s mastery 


‘1It will be remembered that the original of the House Beautiful was 
built by Sir Philip Sidney’s sister; cf. vol. i. p. 93. 

2 Mr Firth happily calls the song of the Shepherd Boy ‘a Puritan echo 
of a hundred similar songs of the Elizabethan poets,’ and quotes several 
remarkable parallels. John Bunyan (English Association Leaflets, No. 19). 
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of the art of terror to be quite equal to his idyllic power. 
Nothing could surpass the unconscious art of this passage. 
The secret of effective handling of the ghastly is always 
reticence and suggestion. Milton’s devil, with all his ‘ hellish 
tumult,’ never really affrights us. He is at worst but a com- 
bination of stage monster and Titanic genius. But here all 
is different. Professor James has pointed out that sound is 
the most potent of all the agencies for producing terror,! and 
the fact is utilised to the full. They hear a ‘very great 
groaning as of dead men,’ ‘ words of lamentation spoken as 
of some in extreme torment,’ and ‘ also a kind of hissing as 

_of serpents.” The fiend comes upon them, but not as he 
came to Christian. He is ‘ something yonder upon the road. 
.. . Anugly thing, child, an ugly thing.’ ‘ It’s like I cannot 
tell what.’ Similarly ‘something’ comes behind them a 
‘ great padding pace.’ Finally, a pit gapes across the path 
enswathed in a great mist of darkness. 

From the point of view of literary effectiveness, this is well- 
nigh perfect. As to its meaning, that is evidently the morbid 
condition of the soul which humiliation is apt to produce. 
Christiana ‘ never was here before,’ nor can any tell what it 
means until they come in it themselves. Also, it is followed 
by ‘stinks and loathsome smells ’—the utter disgust which 
is the lasting impression of such moods. There are parts of 
this description which remind us of the trolls of Ibsen’s Peer 
Gynt, both for realistic horror and spiritual meaning. 

There follows a battle with Giant Maul—a very brisk 
piece of writing. But who is this new giant—this plausible 
sophist to young pilgrims, and would-be bully to Great-heart ? 
Bunyan is wonderfully free from bitterness about his persecu- 
tion, but there can be little doubt as to his meaning here. 
This giant comes out of the same cave as Pope and Pagan ; 
and while the club is, of course, the conventional weapon 


1 Psychology, p. 408. 
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of giants, yet it may here represent the mace of authority, 
for there is a certain formal and legal fashion in his words. 
He is surely the Civil Courts of Charles II. The champions 
fight, and Great-heart falls on his knee for a moment. Then 
he recovers, and after a short prayer conquers and slays the 
giant. 

There follows a moment of rest, relief, and merrymaking. 
Then they come to Mr Honest, whose conversation occupies 
the remaining part of the section. It is very much in the 
style of the former Part, and reminds us of Christian’s talk 
about Little-faith, except for the exceedingly curious note 
of explanation which Bunyan inserts after the paragraph 
about Mr Fearing and his playing on the bass. ‘I make 
bold to talk thus metaphorically,’ is a note which would have 
been quite impossible in Part I. It shows the author more 
conscious in his art, and so further off from his story. 


Tue CHARACTERS 


In this portion Christiana and Mercy recede somewhat 
into the background. Mercy finds the Valley of Humiliation 
congenial, and Christiana shows a fine sympathy with Mr 
Fearing, which includes the confession, so true to human 
nature, that ‘she had thought nobody was like her.’ That 
short sentence sums up many volumes of doleful Christian 
experience. The loneliness of depression is one of its worst 
elements. Escape often comes when we realise that we are 
only bearing the common lot. 

The boys sustain their parts. Matthew has much humility 
to learn, and much pertness to unlearn. Samuel is a boy 
who thinks out things, slow but sure. James is irresponsible 
and old-fashioned and lovable as ever, with his ‘ No fears, 
no grace ’—a phrase which reminds us absurdly of James’ 
royal namesake, and his ‘ No bishop, no king.” 
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Honest 


Honest is a splendid piece of portraiture. He is Old 
Honest, or Father Honest, representative of the bed-rock 
virtues. It is a vivid scene in which we meet him first, 
asleep beneath an oak (surely the very tree for Honest to 
shelter under !), with his clothes and his staff and his girdle 
all befitting pilgrimage. He is suspicious and defiant at the 
first awaking, and has no polite address for unknown folk. 
Had they been enemies he would have fought as long as 
breath was in him. And his view of the issue is simple— 
‘he would have won, for a Christian is invincible.’ 

It is significant that he repudiates the name of ‘ Honesty ’ 
and claims not to be Honesty in the abstract but only 
Honest in the particular; and it is still more significant 
that he is reluctant to tell his name, but confesses that his 
town had been Stupidity. ‘Stupidity is a worse place than 
Destruction itself ; further off from the sun,’ says he. And 
in this we find another of those instances of far insight which 
are so frequent in John Bunyan. Just as uneducated 
Mercy is dangerous, as we have seen, so uneducated Honesty 
is clownish, and indeed further from salvation than the less 
consistent and more impressionable City of Destruction. 
There is a word here for the wise, regarding present-day 
reversals of old moral ideals. Certain popular novelists 
and play-wrights are for ever canonizing honesty as the one 
all-covering and all-atoning virtue. It would seem that so 
long as a man will but truly speak out what is in his mind, 
it does not matter how dangerous or even brutal a thing 
it may happen to be. If Bunyan were speaking of such 
honesty he could not find a more clever description of it than 
just this, ‘It lieth about four leagues beyond the City of 
Destruction.’ 

Honesty, however, has the stuff in him of the best kind 
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of manhood. We find him certainly one of the most sugges- 
tive and interesting of all our characters. His longer speeches 
indeed, tend to platitude, but his descriptions of Fearing 
and Self-will are most vital pieces of literature. He is a 
plain blunt man with little or no imagination ; but, as he tells 
us, he has had experience of many kinds of men. He goes 
straight to the point, and most of what he says is memorable. 


Mr Fearing 


Mr Fearing is known to us only by the account given of 
him by Honest. The main point about him at first sight is 
that he is ‘ troublesome.’ It is a world in which we need all 
our courage, and every timid man who will not face his 
troubles without revealing his fears is an unwarrantable 
nuisance to other pilgrims. The type of timidity which Mr 
Fearing stands for is a peculiarly interesting one. He is 
endowed with a singular amount of physical and moral 
courage, but almost destitute of what we may call spiritual 
courage. He made no stick at the Hill Difficulty, nor did 
he fear the lions. He went down the Valley of Humiliation 
so well that it was evident there was sympathy between the 
Valley and him. He would le down and kiss the flowers 
there, and be up by break of day to do it again. In Vanity 
Fair he would have fought with everybody, so that even 
Great-heart confessed himself afraid they would all have 
been knocked upon the head. On the Enchanted Ground he 
was wakeful, and indeed in such adventures as these he seems 
to have outdone even the champion in courage. On the 
other hand, he was in a state of chronic terror about himself 
and his spiritual condition and final salvation. He lay roar- 
ing at the Slough of Despond for long, and Bunyan, playing 
with the idea of the allegory, says that he had a Slough of 
Despond in his own mind. He stood long at the gate of 
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Good-will seeing other people go in but feeling himself 
unworthy, and at last Good-will had to step out for him if 
he were to get in at all. Similarly he lay outside the Inter- 
preter’s door with water in his eyes, until Great-heart saw 
him from a window and had hard work to entreat him to 
enter. When he saw three men hanged by the wayside he 
immediately thought that he, too, would be hanged in course 
of time. Again, at the House Beautiful, though the nights 
were long and cold, he was got in almost before he was willing. 
In the Valley of the Shadow of Death, although things were 
specially quiet there, he was continually crying out that the 
hobgoblins would have him. Finally, when he came to the 
River, he was sure that he would be ‘ drowned for ever,’ 
and it almost surprises us that he managed to end with 
the brief words, ‘I shall, I shall.’ 

Such natures are particularly trying to strong and courage- 
ous people. We have all our own dangers to face and 
our constant risks to run, and it is apt to irritate us when we 
see a fellow pilgrim subjective and self-conscious, as if it 
mattered more what happened to himself than to all the 
other pilgrims on the road. In all epidemics there are 
certain people who cannot realise the widespread misery 
for the nervous presentiment of their own probable illness 
and death. Such people are not only poor company, loving 
to be alone; they are very provoking. If it be pled that 
after all they are the worst sufferers, from their unfortunate 
disposition, one is very much tempted to reply, that they 
deserve all they get. Nobody is of so much importance 
as to justify this kind of pusillanimity. 

In view of all this there is nothing so striking in the whole 
allegory as the tenderness with which the troublesome and 
disagreeable Mr Fearing is treated. Great-heart’s tenderness 
with him is one of Bunyan’s finest conceptions, and the quiet 
humour that runs through it all only reveals more plainly 
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the great sympathy and gentleness within. Great-heart, 
indeed, can very well bear with such a troublesome one, for 
he is well accustomed to such. The Lord at the Interpreter’s 
House carries it very lovingly towards Fearing and gives 
him many tit-bits, ‘for my master, you must know, is one 
of very tender compassion, especially to them that are 
afraid.’ The Lord had quieted the Shadow of Death specially 
for him, and had actually held in check the hobgoblins of 
which he was in such terror. The explanation must be that 
this particular instance of spiritual cowardice sprang from a 
very great tenderness about sin, a scrupulous and burdened 
conscience. While it is true that ‘folly and fear are sisters 
twain,’! it is also true that the fear of the Lord is the be- 
ginning of wisdom; and the present generation, at least, 
can ill afford to lose any instance of a sensitive conscience, 
however crude and exaggerated it may be. 

This is one explanation of Great-heart’s kindliness to him. 
In the Puritan mind there was a great trust in conscience, 
and any man whose fear sprang from that source was con- 
genial and honoured. But another reason for Great-heart’s 
kindness is that, as Renan says, “ No one is so tender as the 
austere man.’ The truly strong man knows, as no one else 
can know, how great the strain has been. Like the Herakles 
in Browning’s Balaustion’s Adventure : 


‘ So long as men were only weak, not bad, 
He loved men.’ 


So Great-heart, in one of the finest passages in the book, 
passes into a discourse about Fearing. At the worst it had 
been weakness of his mind that made him liable to annoyance 
from the ‘ things that were his troublers,’ and not weakness 
either of conscience or of spirit. The whole-hearted rashness 
of Fearing in Vanity Fair, while it endangered Great-heart’s 
head, had strongly enlisted his sympathy ; so he falls into 


1 Whittier, My Soul and I. 
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that curiously exquisite passage about the music of life, 
and the bass as the ground of all music. It is a word 
to all wise optimists, and a true and memorable one. To 
ignore sorrow and danger is no true courage. To see the sad 
side of life, and to realise the tremendous powers of evil and 
of sorrow, is indeed the beginning, not only of wisdom, but 
of all courage worth the name. 


Self-will 


Self-will is the other character discussed by Mr Honest— 
- the “High Bass’ contrasting with Fearing’s ‘Low Bass.’ 
He was a man who never came in at the gate, and who 
was 2 law unto himself all through, caring neither for man, 
argument, nor example. He represents that antinomian 
type which has been curiously associated with pilgrimages 
all through time. It is notorious that in the Crusades, the 
vices as well as the virtues of pilgrims were let loose upon 
the world. One may see the same fact in the conversation 
of Chaucer’s Canterbury Pilgrims, and at this day there is 
an Arab saying in regard to the Mecca Pilgrimage of the 
Haj: ‘If your friend has made the pilgrimage once, dis- 
trust him—if he has made the pilgrimage twice, cut him 
dead.’ For all such people, the main thing is to be a 
pilgrim, not to be a good man—pilgrimage standing 
instead of all the other virtues. Self-will backed his 
opinions by Scripture, quoting freely such names as 
David, Solomon, and Sarah. He would have been better 
for a little of the Higher Criticism, had that been known 
in his day, to give him a sense of the development of moral 
conceptions, and to assure him that all Scripture is not 
given for our following the example of the lives recorded 
in it. Yet even upon the old lines it might have occurred 
to him that while David was a great sinner he was 
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also a great repenter—a distinction not without a 
difference. 

The distinction here drawn is that between sins of infirmity 
and sins of presumption, between the child who falls down, 
blown over by a blast of wind, and him who wallows in the 
mire like a boar blinded by the power of lust. Self-will’s 
argument is, that if you have the virtues of pilgrims you 
may have their vices, and they will not be accounted against 
you. If you are a David you may commit adultery, and 
so on. Stevenson tells of a French peasant who replied to 
his pastor’s rebuke, ‘ Why, I thought that the Lord Jesus 
died that we might do these things, and yet go to heaven 
all the same!’! The immediate allusion is doubtless to 
the Ranters, those wild antinomians of the seventeenth 
century ; and the list of opinions such as that ‘it is time 
enough to repent when you come to die,’ is doubtless bor- 
rowed from them. It is a very subtle and persistent illusion 
and danger. The whole moral of Goethe’s Faust is just this, 
that a man is safe as long as he strives against his sin, how- 
ever much he commits; but that to settle down in sin and 
be satisfied with what Mephistopheles can give you, is the 
final and only damnation. As to the other point which 
Self-will raises, it is one which recurs continually in such 
biographies as those of Nelson and of Wellington. It is 
extremely difficult in judging of others, not to allow their 
supreme services to the State, or their otherwise lovable 
character, to entirely excuse any private vices which they 
may have cherished. The reply is that, after all, we have 
little to do with the judgment of other men, but that in 
judging ourselves one thing must be kept absolutely clear. 
Vice is vice, and sin is sin, and must be judged as if it were 
the only quality of the life, and not in connection with 
other condoning and compensating characteristics. Virtue 

1 Handbook, p. 117. 
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is a seamless robe, and to break one commandment is 
to break the whole of the law, to nullify the effect of 
character. 

Honest’s remark about Self-will is significant, ‘ Why, he 
says, to do this by way of opinion, seems abundantly more 
honest than to do it and hold contrary to it in opinion.’ 
Here is the opposite doctrine from that of Faust justified on 
a plea of honesty. Honesty, in fact, has become a devilish 
habit of calling a spade a spade, and then asking no question 
as to whether you may not be digging with it your own 
grave or some other man’s.! It is not enough that it should 
be a spade. It is demanded that it should be a spade used 
for right ends. But this false honesty which prefers bluff 
to failure in every case, then and now has a habit of white- 
washing vices and imagining that by honestly so doing it 
has changed them into virtues. If Mr Fearing played upon 
the bass and found it the ground of all music, here is a man 
whose ground is the treble of the Venusberg, which is ulti- 
mately the ground of all discord. 


Great-heart 


In this section the hero appears in a more genial light, 
letting himself go freely, with a frequent gleam of good- 
humour and even of banter. It seems to be in the company 
of his own sex that he thaws and shows his more natural 
side. There is a great deal of subtlety in the portraiture 
of this character, and it is notable that while he is very 
much pleased with Honest’s sage counsels to Matthew and 
the rest, he never talks like that himself. The conventional 
platitudes of religion were the proper thing to be pleased 
with, and neither Great-heart nor Bunyan enters any pro- 
test against them ; but when they are free to talk their own 

1 Of. p. 239, 
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language, it is seldom conventional. It is Great-heart who 
calls Honest ‘ a cock of the right sort.’ 

The joy that hailed Great-heart’s coming, and indeed 
the whole passage, presents an interesting parallel to the 
wonderful story of Herakles in Balaustion’s Adventure.1 
His type of religiousness is deep, and yet broadly human ; 
and his saying about Christian is characteristic of himself 
—‘ beloved of his God; and also he had a good heart of 
his own.’ He is essentially a fighting man, who loves to 
look upon the ‘ bright face of danger’ and enjoys a brisk 
encounter. He reminds us of Captain Good’s saying in 
Africa, ‘ That a row is good at any time.’ Like all true 
fighting men he is always on the alert, looking well to his 
feet. He has learned from Luther a certain braggadocio 
of faith, and ‘is not afraid of all the Satans in Hell.’ He is 
a sort of Oliver Cromwell as he sings, “ Until that I, Great- 
heart, arose, the pilgrims’ guide to be,’ etc. He is a sort of 
Sir Guy of Warwick in his chivalrous fair play to Maul, when 
he lets him get up that he may be refreshed before he fight 
him again. His tenderness to all faults is most touching, 
as we have seen in regard to Fearing. As to Christian, 
he closes his discussion of him nobly, ‘ but we will leave the 
good man, he is at rest, he also had a brave victory over 
his enemy; let Him that dwelleth above grant that we 
fare no worse, when we come to be tried, than he.’ 

It is as a man of experience that Great-heart impresses 

1 Gf. vol. i. p 24. 

2 Firth quotes the curious parallel of the battle between the giant 
Colebrand and Sir Guy of Warwick. ‘The giant becomes thirsty and 
one “Good Sir, an it be thy will, 

Give me leave to drink my fill, 
For sweet St Charity. 
And I will do thee the same deed 
Another time if thou have need, 
I tell thee certainly.” ’ 
(English Association Leaflets, No. 19.) 
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us most of all. There is a splash of his own blood upon him 
at all times. He is personally with us, and takes us into 
confidence about his own life. He also, like Fearing, finds 
the Valley of Humiliation congenial, for he has found that 
- the only real greatness comes through humiliation. Nor 
is his experience kept merely for his own ruminations, still 
less for boasting. It is to comfort others that he says, ‘I 
have often gone through this Valley,’ the Valley where a 
man has to pray and fight at the same time.!_ As to the end, 
his is too simple a nature for modern subtleties about duty 
for duty’s sake, and he frankly hopes for a reward at last. 
His humanness and humility are, however, not a matter 
merely of disposition. Duty is the bottom rock of life for 
Great-heart, and even these interesting and attractive 
temperaments are due to a sense of it. ‘It is my duty,’ 
said he, ‘ to distrust my own ability,’ and so on. And if, 
sometimes, the strain of the life tells even upon him, duty 
supplies the answer immediately. ‘Some have also wished 
that the next way to their father’s house were here, that 
they might be troubled no more with either hills or moun- 
tains to go over, but the way is the way, and there is an 


end.’ 


Toe VALLEY oF HUMILIATION 


Before closing this section we must revert for 2 moment to 
the ‘ Valley of Humiliation’ with which it began. It has 
been supposed that this Valley was suggested by the very 
steep descent to Millbrook,? which lies a few miles to the 
south-west of Bedford, and with which Bunyan must have 

1 Sir John Maundevile tells us how in the Vale perilous he touched none 
of the gold and silver that he saw, ‘because that I wolde not ben put 


out of my Devocion: for I was more devout thanne, than evere I was 
before or after, and alle for the drede of the Fendes.’—Voiage and 


Travaille, chap. xxviii. 
2 Cf. Foster, Bunyan’s Country, chap. iv. 
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been familiar. It is only a mile or two distant from those 
Ampthill Heights on which the supposed House Beautiful 
is built; and while, under certain atmospheric conditions, 
the descent appears exceedingly ominous and gloomy, it is 
a singularly beautiful place of lush green grass and thick 
woods. The point that is emphasised here is the difference 
between the appearance of the Valley to different people. 
While Christian had found it so dreadful a place, Mr Fearing 
was happier there than in any other part of the journey. 
In any cross section of literature the same phenomenon 
may be found. Robert Browning and James Thomson 
will sing you songs of precisely the same experiences, and 
one will be an Ode of Triumph, and the other the dirge of 
the City of Dreadful Night. The obvious explanation is 
the difference between the mental and moral life of the 
writers. 

But in Great-heart’s discussion of the Valley of Humilia- 
tion we are brought down to still more minute detail in the 
analysis of character. Mr Fearing takes humiliation gently, 
and rejoices in lowliness, because of his gentle and unassum- 
ing nature. Christian is essentially a proud man. Accord- 
ing, he is much blamed for those slips which he encountered 
in going down from the House Beautiful to the Valley. In 
the First Part the slips were quite casually mentioned, but 
now attention is entirely fixed upon them, and we are told 
that he would have found nothing too hard if it had not 
been for them. There is indeed an amusing little touch of 
what might almost be called rationalism, in the reason 
for the hard name which this Valley has got—that ‘ the 
common people, when they hear that some frightful thing 
has befallen such an one, in such a place, are of opinion 
that that place is haunted with some foul fiend or evil 
spirit; when, alas! it is for the fruit of their doing that 


such things do befall them there.’ The Valley of Humilia- 
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tion is indeed a fat land, and fine in summer-time; but 
Christian was in the winter of his discontent, and carried 
his climate within, just as Mr Fearing carried a Slough 
of Despond within him. Christian is that sort of man, and 
in this is very different from Hopeful as well as from Fear- 
ing. His pride, together with ‘ Forgetful Green,’ explains 
the whole trouble. ‘It is when they forget what favours 
they have received, and how unworthy they are of them, 
that pilgrims meet with Apollyon there.’ For the mind 
free from pride, and making no great demand or claim for 
itself, the Valley is a wholly delightful place of luxury and 
rich gifts, free from the noise and hurryings of life, and full 
of the sound of singing. In this fact the new Christian 
grace of humility vindicates itself, and, bringing a peculiar 
blessedness, outwits the pagan joy of pride. . 
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CHAPTER XLIII 
THE SECOND PART 


4, FROM THE HOUSE OF GAIUS TO THE DELECTABLE 
MOUNTAINS 


Tue Story oF THE Way 


From this point onward, the allegory has so many incidents 
and such a remarkably elegant and tripping style, as to 
require a continuous rather than a topical treatment 
such as we have used in the last three chapters. The 
characters of Christiana and Mercy are considerably de- 
veloped in it, and remind us, more than once, of Mr 
Lynch’s suggestion that the model for the former was 
Bunyan’s second wife, and for the latter the wife of his youth.! 


Ture House or Garus 


There is an unusual lightness in the style, and now and 
again an actual play of words, as when By-ends comes to an 
al end, or when certain prove themselves rather strangers to 
pilgrums than strangers and pilgrims. Also the allegory is 
even more elastic here than formerly, and admits the two 
Scripture characters of Gaius and Mnason apparently with- 
out any significance except such as may be found in the fact 
that they are mentioned honourably in the New Testament. 
To pass from such symbolical figures as the Interpreter and 
Good-will to historical ones like these, is to change the mode 
of the work from that of the Morality to that of the Miracle 


1 Brown, Bunyan, ii. 28. 
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Play. Whatever other significance there may be in the in- 
cidents of the Inn of Gaius and the House of Mnason, nothing 
of that is made clear: and it is perhaps safest to take them 
simply as happenings of the road to carry forward the story 
and introduce conversations. 

Before we come to Gaius’ house, however, we have a curious 
little notice of a momentary false alarm. A very much scared 
man comes running to tell them of a danger which turns 
out to be nothing at all. The incident may perhaps be 
introduced simply to break the monotony and enliven the 
tale, or perhaps it may be of the nature of a warning to be 
wary. Great-heart, in strong contrast to the terrified runner, 
remains throughout this section the same extraordinary 
hero whose form of religious faith is such that he has no mis- 
giving in it whatever.! 

They enter the inn without knocking, and are provided 
with two rooms and a plain supper. The cook, with the name 
of ‘ Taste-what-is-good,’ reminds one of similar names fre- 
quently invented by Langland, such as Piers the Plowman’s 
wife, ‘ Work-when-it-is-Time ’ (Dame worche-whan-tyme-is). 

They vote in formal fashion, using the parliamentary 
phrase ‘ content ’ for assenting ; and there is an old-fashioned 
familiarity between host and guests which tells of the hospi- 
tality and friendliness of the inns of ancient days. Gaius is a 
very different host from Chaucer’s, and yet there is the same 
personal interest in his people, and the same air of import- 
ance in their management. He is a rather expansive and 
prosy old gentleman, who has not very much to say, but says 
it at great length, and with a complacent air of being extra- 
ordinarily well pleased with himself, and of having found 

1Mr A. C. Benson says of Great-heart’s point of view, ‘What an 
extraordinary form of religion it all was! There was not the least mis- 


giving in the mind of the author. The Bible was to him a perfectly 
unquestioned manifesto of the mind of God, and solved everything and 


anything.’ Beside Still Waters, 129. 
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that the honest and Christian life has paid him well. He can- 
not lay a trencher without pointing a moral; and indeed the 
physical and spiritual food are not a little mixed in this repast. 

The most curious part of Gaius’ conversation relates to the 
genealogy of Christian. This he traces partly from Scripture, 
and partly from Foxe’s Book of Martyrs, back along the line 
of Ignatius, Romanus, and Polycarp, Stephen and James, 
Paul and Peter. It is needless to point out how here, again, 
the allegory breaks down. The name of Christian before his 
conversion was Graceless, and his town Destruction, so that 
this family tree can only be regarded in a spiritual sense. 
But the allegory is never held very firmly in this portion ; 
for, while the boys are still small enough to be put to bed by ~ 
Mercy as by their nurse, we find immediately afterwards 
arrangements being made for the marriage of two of them. 
The finest point in the story of the first day in Gaius’ house 
is the loyalty of the children to their father’s memory. 

There is a good word spoken in a rather patronising way 
for women, and a long account of what various women did 
for Jesus, which ends up with the somewhat meagre con- 
clusion, ‘ Women, therefore, are highly favoured, and show 
by these things that they are sharers with us in the grace of 
life.’ The old gentleman is an inveterate matchmaker, and 
sets Christiana selecting wives for her sons in the most 
shameless fashion. Matthew eventually marries Mercy, 
while Gaius, with remarkable perspicuity and good judgment, 
secures James for his own daughter. It is really very difficult 
to forgive the marriage of Matthew and Mercy. Matthew 
certainly needed Mercy in every sense of the word; but, 
as the young lady’s husband, Matthew seems poor enough. 
Even in this section he drivels continually, telling us how 
the tablecloth makes him feel hungry, and asking questions 
of the usual silliness. ‘May we eat apples, since they were 
such by and with which the serpent beguiled our first mother?’ 
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And the subject of eating apples immediately gets him back 
to his favourite theme, his own sickness after his feast upon 
the forbidden fruit. 

The symbolism of the supper table is very curious and 
fanciful, with its wave-breast and heave-shoulder, its signifi- 
cant wine and milk, butter and honey, apples and nuts, the 
nuts suggesting a sort of game of riddles which they play 
around the table. The boys are sent to bed, but the rest 
find this rather feeble amusement so interesting that they 
sit up all night at it. Honest, however, grows sleepy and 
nods ; and perhaps there is a slight suggestion that if the 
_ real truth were told the conversation is hardly brilliant enough 
to keep awake for. But it is worth while for us to sit up 
with them in order to hear the last part of Honest’s conversa- 
tion about the young man and the old man who went on 
pilgrimage. Honest is an old man; but he is free from all 
prejudice and smallness, nor does he grudge the young their 
advantage, nor suspect that the old are being pushed aside. 
He admits that the young man has more credit of his pilgrim- 
age, because his passions are stronger and resistance requires 
more effort. He does not add, as he might well have done, 
that there is another side to this, and that older men, whose 
vitality indeed is less, have also lost those safeguards of 
youthful idealism which are so effective as weapons of 
defence. The old have their own peculiar temptations, 
which, on the whole, are probably rather more dangerous 
than those of youth. 

At daybreak the family rises and holds a sort of Bible Read- 
ing and Experience Meeting, whose subject is the fifty-third 
chapter of Isaiah. It is distinguished by one fine thought of 
Great-heart’s. His answer to the question, why Jesus seems 
to have no form or comeliness, is “ Because they want that 
eye that can see into our prince’s heart.’ That is a true and 
noble canon for judging Jesus Christ. Without it men may 
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say any unworthy. thing they please about Him. It is a 
matter of taste, and if they see no beauty that they should 
desire Him, it will be difficult to convince them; but those 
who have the eye that can see into His heart, princely 
and wounded both, see Him to be so fair and wonderful that 
there is none in all the earth to compare with Him. 


SLAYGOOD 


Gaius leads them off hunting in the fields, the quarry being 
a giant as usual. Slaygood has generally been taken for one 
more aspect of persecution, one of the blood-men that were 
out after Nonconformists in those days. So little is told us 
about him that it is very difficult to come to any definite 
conclusion as to his identity. In Mr Feeble-mind’s account 
of himself, he says, ‘ When he had got me into his den, since 
I went not with hom willingly, I believed I should come out 
alive again.” This appears to hint at some form of sin rather 
than a persecuting State ; but the matter is difficult to decide, 
and perhaps the main use of the incident is to introduce Mr 
Feeble-mind, who is certainly the most interesting character 
we have met for some time. Slight, however, though the 
account of the fight is, and presenting no new features beyond 
those which we have seen in former encounters, there is the 
zest of undisguised desire for revenge. It reminds us of that 
grim story of the execution of Robespierre when, as the 
head fell from the block, a woman in the crowd was heard to 
cry, ‘A second time!’ When Slaygood is dead, his head is 
brought away to the inn and set up upon a pole. 


Mr FEEBLE-MIND 


This pilgrim is found in the hands of Slaygood, who is rifling 
him, as a preliminary to eating him. He tells us his own 
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story, how he was a sickly man, and had become a pilgrim 
because Death had knocked at his door once a day; how 
he lived in the town of Uncertain, and had no strength either 
of body or of mind. It is a pitiful character, full of morbid 
self-consciousness, and self-pity ; but it is a piece of most 
excellent writing in which Bunyan describes him, and the 
end redeems it all, ‘ As to the main, I thank Him that loves 
me, I am fixed: My way is before me, my mind is beyond 
the river that has no bridge—though I am, as you see, but 
of a feeble mind.’ 

Mr Feeble-mind seems to stand for the seventeenth- 
century form of that habit of doubting which has become a 
chronic and recognised form of spiritual disease in our later 
time. The subject of his doubt, however, is not the truth 
of the Christian doctrines, but the value of his own experi- 
ence.! There is, however, in Feeble-mind a spark of faith 
beneath the doubt; and at the beginning of the passage 
which we have already quoted as the brilliant conclusion 
to his account of himself, Bunyan puts the sidenote, ‘ Mark 
this.’ 

‘This I have resolved on, to wit, to run when I can, to 
go when I cannot run, and to creep when I cannot go.’ The 
anticlimax of running, going, and creeping reminds us of 
Tsaiah’s famous verse,2 and it must be remembered that 
while the pace is lessening, both in Isaiah and in Feeble- 
mind, the difficulty and the courage may be increasing 
correspondingly, so that what appears to be an anticlimax 
may really in God’s eyes be a climax after all. 

The whole character of Feeble-mind is tenderly drawn, 
and shows how gently the weak are judged by strong men 
like John Bunyan. In a later passage, when they are pre- 
paring to set out, Feeble-mind’s objections to going with 
them give us a passage in the style of Dickens’ caricatures. 

1 Of. p. 55. 2 Isa, xl, 31. 
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He tells us that he shall like no laughing, and that he shall 
be offended, so as to be a burden both to himself and to his 
companions. In this passage the tenderness of Bunyan has 
certainly grown very bold. The weak brother taking himself 
for granted in this fashion becomes quite intolerable. To 
know oneself weak is bad enough, but to arrange for being 
weak all through the journey, and to confess oneself a 
burden and a nuisance to other pilgrims, is to take one- 
self with indefensible seriousness. R. L. Stevenson was not 
too severe when he said, ‘ for, to be quite honest, the weak 
brother is the worst of mankind.’ 1 

This very self-centred person, with his miserable little 
envyings of better men, and his perpetually repeated use 
of the first person singular, does certainly seem to be treated 
with an unnecessary consideration. Surely the best thing 
to do with such men is to attempt to awaken in them some 
trace of shame and anger, which may be the beginning of 
their strength. Yet Greatheart is always.kindly, willing 
to make any sacrifices so that he may have this poor 
creature’s company ; and the whole passage shows us how 
far Christianity is prepared to go in its defence of the unfit, 
and kindness towards them. It has indeed a right to do so; 
for it is the only system which not only compassionates but 
changes the unfit, and makes the weak become strong. 


Frarinc, Not-RIGHT, AND READY-TO-HALT 


Through a question of Mr Honest’s the conversation 
turns upon Fearing,” who, it seems, belongs to that same town 


1Crabbed Age and Youth. Cf. p. 101. 

2“ Often as I had read the Pilgrim’s Progress, I had but a few days 
before observed an episode in the Second Part which seemed to me, for 
its trueness to spiritual experience, the tenderness it breathed, and the 
exquisite delicacy both of conception and expression which it displayed, 
to excel almost everything in the First and much superior Part. I mean 
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of Stupidity as himself, and who turns out to be Feeble- 
mind’s uncle. Honest, with his usual plain speech, and 
perhaps unnecessary candour, says, ‘ You have his whitely 
look, a cast like his with your eye, and your speech is much 
alike.’ As for Mr Not-right he is merely incidental, and 
seems to be introduced for no other purpose than that ex- 
pressed in the verses sung by Mr Feeble-mind, to show how 
some, by escaping immediate danger, run upon ultimate 
destruction ; while others, by undergoing loss and trial, 
acquire ultimate gain. It is but another variant upon the 
old text and principle, ‘ Whosoever will save his life shall 
lose it.’} 

There is a parting feast, a disclaimer of any reckon- 
ing for the hospitalities of the house (which again makes 
us wonder what manner of inn this may be), and the 
pilgrims begin to prepare for the journey There follows 
that curious passage between Great-heart and Feeble-mind 
which we have already noticed, in which Feeble-mind pro- 
tests his many weaknesses as the reason why he should be 
left behind to go on his way alone; and Great-heart insists 
upon self-denial for his sake, which will enable him to find 
the company of the rest congenial. 

Just at this point there appears another weak pilgrim, 
Mr Ready-to-Halt, with his crutches in his hand. The 
crutches appear to be the promises of Scripture, or indeed 
any other help than a man’s own faith, will, and energy. 


the story of Mr Fearing, who (as his spiritual guide Great-heart quaintly 
tells the story) “‘ was one of the most troublesome pilgrims, always afraid 
of coming short of whither he had a desire to go.” One afternoon as he 
came into my room, I told him what a feast that story had been to me- 
“Oh read it to me, David.” And it would have melted any one to see the 
big tears rolling down his cheeks and hear his audible sobs, as at one 
touch after another it seemed as if he himself had sat for his picture to the 
wonderful artist..—Dr David Brown’s Memoir of Professor (“ Rabbi’) 
John Duncan, p. 186. 
1 Matt. xvi. 25. 
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His advent is immensely cheerful to Feeble-mind, and 
indeed the two are well matched. The collection of 
weaklings is growing now, and before long we shall have 
a company like that in the parable,—‘the poor, and 
the maimed, and the halt, and the blind”! It may, 
indeed, have been this passage that was in the mind of 
Bunyan. Certainly the insistence upon the care and com- 
passion of Christianity for weaklings is intentional and 
emphatic. 

They go on their way to the accompaniment of profitable 
talk concerning Christian and Faithful, but it must be con- 
fessed that the talk never rises above an extremely dull 
level, and is little else than mere recapitulation of details 
from Part One. 


Vanity Fair 


The passage concerning Vanity Fair is treated with more 
freshness than we have had of late. They are housed there 
with one named Mnason.? The Vanity Fair in which the 
original Mnason had his lodging was that Jerusalem to which 
Paul was so determined to go, against his own safety. The 
passage and the man are transferred from the New Testament 
to the Pilgrim’s Progress, not apparently from the desire to 
point any new moral, but rather as machinery for quite casual 
purposes of the narrative. While they lodge with him, the 
pilgrims discover that there are a few good people in the 
town of Vanity, just as there have often been saints in 
the wicked courts of Rome, France, and England. Honest 
at once desires to meet them—‘ But how shall we do to see 
some of them, for the sight of good men to them that are 


1 Luke xiv. 21. 


3 Acts xxi. 16. There went with us also certain of the disciples of Cesarea 
and brought with them one Mnason of Cyprus, an old disciple, with whom 
we should lodge. 
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going on pilgrimage, is like the appearing of the moon and 
the stars to them that are sailing upon the seas.’ So we have 
Contrite, Holy-man, Love-saint, Dare-not-lie, and Penitent 
invited to the lodging, an interesting counterpart to the 
former list of jurymen in that same town. The voices of 
the good men are to the weary pilgrims a kind of sacrament 
of encouragement and benediction. The conversation 
moves from point to point with a certain vivacity and fresh- 
ness which keeps it interesting. 

The first point on which we may remark is that suggested 
by Contrite, who tells us that the Fair is so full of hurry as 
to make an sem necessary, as a remembrancer for those 
that live in the midst of its bustle. Persecution, it seems, 
has stopped, and religion is counted honourable in some 
parts of the town. Mr Lecky is no doubt right when he 
assures us that persecution may be effective, and has often 
accomplished its purpose of stamping out the thing it hated. 
Yet human nature is such that, after it has gone a certain 
length, persecution becomes distasteful even to the cruel, 
and so stops itself. After their departure, when they came 
to the place where Faithful had been put to death, the 
pilgrims ‘ made a stand, and thanked Him that had enabled 
him to bear his cross so well; and the rather, because they 
now found that they had a benefit by such a manly suffering 
as his was.’ 

The best part of the conversation is Mr Honest’s delightful 
summary of the vicissitudes of pilgrimage, beginning with 
the sentence, ‘It happeneth to us as it happeneth to way- 
faring men.’ There is a Christian stoicism and independence 
of fate and circumstances in that passage, not unworthy to 
be read with Shakespeare’s 


*Come what come may 
Time and the hour runs through the roughest day.’— 
Macbeth, Act I. 8c. iii. 
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‘ Be merry, man, and tak not sair in mind 
The wavering of this wretchit warld of sorrow: 
To God be humble and to thy friend be kind, 
And with thy nichtbours gladly lend and borrow; 
His chance to-nicht, it may be thine to-morrow; 
Be blythe in heart for ony aventure, 
For oft with wise men it has been said aforrow, 
Without gladness availeth no treasure.’ 


There is a good deal of general talk about pilgrimage, in 
which Holy-man insists upon courage and an unspotted life 
as the chief requisites for successful pilgrims. Dare-not-lie, 
in a striking passage, describes those who are ill-dressed and 
careless, ‘to the disparagement of their Lord.’! Here is 
John Bunyan’s old point of honour. The great motive for 
seemliness is the same as the motive for holiness, and indeed 
for all other virtues, and it raises the ordinary decencies and 
good manners of life into the same high religious light as 
that which shines upon the noblest and most heroic virtues. 

The stay is prolonged, and they get to know many people 
of the Fair. The further marriages of Samuel and Joseph 
to two of Mnason’s daughters, and the continual labour of 
Mercy among the poor, together with the coming of children 
to the young married couples, more or less conventionalize 
the allegory. Along with this account of the lengthy stay 
in Vanity Fair, it is worth while to read Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne’s, and that of the pilgrim in Part III, by way of 
contrast. 

The most novel and curious feature of the whole narrative 
is the story of a monster that comes out of the woods and 
feeds upon young children. It is very difficult to tell what 
Bunyan had in his mind when he wrote this. Doubtless, 
the suggestion came ultimately out of old romances, such 
as those of St George and the Dragon, or Beowulf and the 


1 Cf. vol. i. p. 72. 
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Grendel. But, besides this, there seems to be some hidden 
meaning which gives this monster a purpose further than 
that of breaking the monotony of the tale. For the monster 
had the habit of carrying off the children of the townsfolk 
and rearing them as its own, and it was governed by a 
woman. It has been supposed that some covert reference 
was made to the Great Plague of 1666; while, on the other 
hand, the Scarlet Woman might be suggested, and the ravages 
of the Church of Rome upon the younger generation. 
Perhaps, however, it is simply some evil custom which 
Bunyan has in mind, such as drunkenness, or the vanities of 
fashionable life, or the lusts of the flesh. In any case, they 
did not kill the monster, but were able only to watch for him 
and continually assault him so that he became wounded 
and lame, and was unable to work so much havoc.!_ Preach- 
ing and agitating and publicity decrease many evils which 
they cannot end, and this seems to be the general lesson here 
intended. 

‘So it came to pass that even in Vanity Fair the Christians 
became popular with all but some of the baser sort ; and 
the average citizens, though they ‘wanted their taste of 
things, yet had a reverent esteem and respect for them.’ 
It is, of course, a well-known fact that the philanthropic 
side of Christianity is often appreciated where there is no 
taste whatever for its spiritual aspect; but it says a great 
deal for John Bunyan that he remembered this and included 
it in his allegory. An evangelist less in touch with human 
nature would have been more uncompromising in his con- 
demnation of the world of human life around him, and 
would have counted it dangerous to admit so much of 

1 This is an exception to the ordinary custom of making a full end of the 
enemy. So thorough in destruction is Mr Great-heart’s band that Benson 
says, ‘ there could hardly have been for the next company any adventures 
left at all’; and ‘later pilgrims would have to complain of a lack of 


pracing incidents.’— Beside Still Waters, p. 128. 
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natural virtue to the inhabitants of Vanity Fair. One 
remembers Thackeray’s and Meredith’s pictures of the 
world in their great novels; and the more we experience of 
life the less absolute becomes our judgment of worldly 
hearts. Even these citizens are not utterly bad people 
after all. Beneath all their folly and even cruelty, there 
are buried feelings of good, which can be and often have 
been awakened ; and their daily life has in it many elements 
of simple human kindness and virtue which cannot be over- 
looked in forming a general estimate of things. Even when 
the pilgrims departed, they left saints behind them in Vanity 
Fair as well as sinners. 


THE FuRTHER JOURNEY 


For a time we are still glancing at the incidents and objects 
to which we were introduced in Part I. The Mine of Demas 
has no temptations or allurements for these pilgrims. They 
are rich enough for their necessities, and their travelling 
expenses are few; so that the temptation of lucre affects 
them only with astonishment. They also observe the 
common fact of human nature, that people are generally 
little moved by the ‘harms that others have met with, 
especially if that thing upon which they look has an 
attracting virtue upon the foolish eye.’ With that com- 
mentary upon By-ends and Lot’s Wife, they pass on 
their way. 

The pastoral beauty of the riverside and the meadows 
leads to one of the most idyllic passages which Bunyan ever 
wrote, with its description of the children’s home, and the 
man that gathered these lambs with His arm and carried 
them in His bosom. For human tenderness and exquisite- 
ness of poetic feeling it would be difficult to surpass this 
great paragraph. 
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Dovustine CAsTLE 


Readers of Robert Louis Stevenson’s essay on the 
Pilgrim’s Progress will remember Miss Ennice Bagster’s 
famous little woodcut of the demolition of Doubting Castle, 
in which we see the great keep split from top to bottom, 
and tumbling in a most monstrous ruin. This is the next 
incident to which the pilgrims come, and it is not approached 
without hesitation. The question is raised, whether it be 
right to venture upon the ground of Doubting Castle even 
for the purpose of demolishing it; and Great-heart, with 
characteristic daring, says that he feels that he has a com- 
mandment, and must run the risk. No such command- 
ment, however, has been given to the women, nor to Feeble- 
mind nor Ready-to-Halt. They do not involve themselves 
in this exploit further than to sit upon the road and keep 
guard there. All are safe, though so near to Doubting 
Castle. ‘They keeping in the road a little child might lead 
them.’ In this ingenious way Bunyan has touched upon 
a question which is vital in every age, and which is singularly 
appropriate in our own. Doubts are all around us, and 
there are some who are afraid to venture upon the ground, 
or to think at all about the questions which agitate their 
times. It is fine spiritual discernment that decides the 
question in each case as Bunyan does. The questions are 
there, and earnest society will always contain two classes 
of people. A certain company of believers will stay 
safely in the road and take no part in the questions 
which perplex the growing number of their neighbours 
and their children. Thank God there will always be 
others who feel that they ‘have a commandment,’ and 
who are prepared to accept any risk that may befall 
them in regard to their own faith, if so be that they may 


1 Of. pp 63, 64. 
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rescue some of the prisoners of despair and the victims 
of doubt. 

The story here becomes a most vivacious battle-piece. 
Giant Despair is clad in a breastplate of fire, like the Nessus- 
shirt of Hercules, and comes to meet them in all his for- 
midable and terrifying strength. After a tough battle he 
is slain, and his wife, Diffidence, also perishes. It is sig- 
nificant that Diffidence is cut down by Honest. She stands, 
as we have already stated, for the habit of doubt.! It 
is not definite intellectual perplexities that are here 
intended, but a kind of lethargy and paralysis of faith. 
A greater champion than Honest is required to cut 
down Despair, who must be fought with the choicest 
spiritual and intellectual weapons of the Christian armoury. 
But the vague habit of unbelief is a thing which needs only 
honest treatment; for there is dishonesty and intellectual 
insincerity in entertaining doubts which one does not bring 
to a focus, and all that is needed in such cases is honesty to 
face the questions, which in their vague uncertainty seem so 
much more formidable than they really are. 

The ghastly picture of the victims of Despair is one which 
none who reads it is likely to forget. How many dead are 
there! the suicides and the dead souls of the centuries, 
whose memory must affect every thinking and compassionate 
spirit. Some, however, are not dead yet. Despondency, 
almost starved to death, and Much-afraid, his daughter, are 
still not beyond the reach of salvation ; and Bunyan is so glad 
to find them alive that he lets his own merry human nature 
go, and gives us a dancing scene which contrasts very curiously 
with his own early scruples about bell-ringing and such 
sports. Nothing could be more delicious than Christiana 
and Mercy playing upon the violin and the lute, and Mr 
Ready-to-Halt, hand in hand with Despondency’s daughter, 

1 Of. p. 58. 
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dancing with his crutch, while the girl answers the music 
handsomely. Lest, however, any one should presume 
upon such hilarity, he feels it necessary to close with 
a warning; and in the rather uncouth rhymes which he 
writes upon the marble stone, he hints that though Doubt- 
ing Castle is demolished, and Giant Despair has lost his 
head, yet sin can rebuild the castle and Giant Despair can 
come to life again. 
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CHAPTER XLV 
THE SECOND PART 


5. FROM THE DELECTABLE MOUNTAINS TO THE 
CELESTIAL CITY 


We have now reached the last section of the journey, from 
the Delectable Mountains to the end. ‘This section begins 
upon the note which has been already so often struck 
in the Second Part of the Pilgrim’s Progress, viz., the 
comfort and welcome that Christianity offers to the 
weak. It is peculiarly interesting to notice the emphasis 
laid upon this by so robust a man as John Bunyan. The 
tenderness of such characters as his need not, however, 
surprise us, In the midst of his rough strength there is an 
extraordinary sensitiveness and an imaginative delicacy 
which may well prepare us for such compassion and under- 
standing of those who are not strong like himself; and if 
at times the weak brother becomes troublesome, or even 
allows himself to trade upon his weakness, Bunyan will 
answer your remonstrance by a reminder that he himself 
and all his stronger readers have also much in them that 
needs toleration. 


THe DELECTABLE MountTarns 


Here we are met at the outset by the usual care of the 
weak. This is the place of spiritual vision and understand- 
ing, and here the strong must choose and find their spirit- 
uality for themselves, while the shepherds will need to give 
all their attention to the feeble. ‘So the feeble and the 
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weak went on, and Mr Great-heart and the rest did 
follow.’ 

On the whole the passage is not quite so open-air and 
breezy as the corresponding passage in the First Part, and 
the scenes are rather of the nature of tableaux than of land- 
scapes. Yet, on the other hand, the tone is more cheerful 
and the thoughts more exhilarating than those depressing 
visions of doom which formed the greater part of the story 
of the Delectable Mountains in the previous view. There are 
in all four new scenes. 

1. ‘Mount Marvet, where they looked and beheld a 
-man at a distance, that tumbled the hills about with words.’ 
This was the son of Great-grace, and he was ‘ set there to 
teach pilgrims how to believe down, and so tumble out of 
their way, what difficulties they shall meet with, by faith.’ 
This is another of those little glimpses, such as that which 
we have had of Great-grace himself, which show us the sort 
of men and types of character upon which the heart of 
Bunyan loved to dwell. It is in curious and almost violent 
contrast to that growing company of weaklings with whom 
we are journeying, and doubtless it is meant to be so. Here 
is a man who neither makes nor feels difficulties, and to 
whom nothing is impossible. So vivid is his faith, and so 
unquestioning and whole-hearted, that all difficulties vanish 
before its bright advent. This is your true Christian Scientist, 
who, taking Christ literally, believes that faith can remove 
mountains. Such men were D. L. Moody and Gordon of 
Khartoum ; and if the material and visible world did not 
miraculously go down before them on all occasions, yet they 
ignored all such instances of failure, and through unquenchable 
confidence they did actually achieve many impossibilities. 
One would have thought that for Mr Ready-to-Halt and Mr 
Fearing, such a vision might be almost too bracing; but 
Bunyan believes in strength although he pities weakness, 
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and insists upon the glory of the strong and competent 
spirit, thus giving his answer to any who might have felt 
that the weak brother was being spoilt by so much tender 
consideration. 

2. Mount Innocence—with Godly-man walking in 
white upon it. It is interesting to remember that we have 
already met innocence in the person of the damsel at the 
house of the Interpreter. There, the lesson was that of the 
lowliness of innocence; here we are to learn its loftiness. 
The thought reminds us of Mrs Browning’s poem of the 
Lessons from the Gorse, which so beautifully expresses it : 

‘Mountain gorses, do ye teach us 
From that academic chair 
Canopied with azure air, 

That the wisest word man reaches 
Is the humblest he can speak ? 


Ye, who live on mountain peak, 
Yet live low along the ground, beside the grasses meek !” 


Godly-man is in white, and Prejudice and Ill-will are throw- 
ing dirt at him: but the dirt falls off in a little time, and his 
white garments shine more brightly than ever. This, no 
doubt, is true in the end of all slander of the innocent; yet, 
unfortunately, the dirt does not always fall off in a little time. 
If Prejudice and Ill-will know their business well enough, 
they can generally manage to dim the brightness of the 
character they assault. The dirt which they throw directly 
in the form of definite accusations may indeed fall off at once, 
but if they are experts they will do littleof that. They will 
merely go about saying in a vague way what a pity it is that 
the man has such a dirty coat; and in spite of its glittering 
whiteness they will be believed, for generality is the soul of 
slander, as all clever slanderers know only too well. 

3. Mount Cuarrry.—Here Bunyan falls back upon the 
simplest and most conventional form and doctrine of charity. 
We have met with it already in the story of Mercy and Mr 
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Brisk, and in the riddle which Mr Honest gave his host as a 
nut to crack in the House of Gaius. The undiminished roll 
of cloth adds nothing to these former instances, and the 
moral is of course as old as the world. Every reader must 
have observed how entirely we are losing sight of the scenery : 
this high mountain-land might be anywhere, for aught that 
we can see of it. 

4. In the Eruior1an we have not even a new mountain, 
but simply a ‘place’ where Fool and Want-wit are washing an 
Ethiopian, and only succeeding in making him blacker. This 
is a natural counterpart to the lesson of Mount Innocence, 

and it is true within the same limitations. Unfortunately, 
log-rolling and Mutual Praise Associations can for a time, and 
sometimes for a long time, delude the public only too well. 
There is a curious tendency to exercise this false charity 
upon every mention of a really bad character.!_ The case of 
Judas Iscariot is the extreme instance of such whitewashing. 
Perhaps the barbarous severity with which his name was 
treated by earlier writers such as Dante, may have been a 
temptation to later ones, among whom may be named Ruskin 
and De Quincey ; but the verdict of history does not easily 
accept the glosses with which kind-hearted literary men, or 
perverse interpreters, have tried to reverse the only historical 
estimate of the traitor which we possess. In general, we are 
here facing the great and constant question of our attitude to 
sin. R. L. Stevenson tells how he upheld the doctrine that 
there are thoroughly bad men in the world against the more 
kindly judgment of his friend Fleeming Jenkin, and how, 
when he had narrated the case of one utterly bad man, the 
Professor still said that it is a dangerous way of thinking.” 
No one can fail to admire the spirit of charity that breathes 
in such views, and yet there is another side to it. Black is 
black, and facts are the only safe things we have to deal with 
1 Cf. p. 99. * Memoir of Fleeming Jenkin. 
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in this world. It is just as bad to call black white as it is to 
throw mud ; and to persist in it, so as to ignore the presence 
and the reality and the danger of evil, is to do what Stevenson 
has spoken of as the work of a wrecker, ‘disfiguring beacons 
on a perilous seaboard.’ + 

When Bunyan is upon this line at any rate, he seems to 
feel it encumbent upon him to go a little further. The two 
fools would have pled mercy as their reason for attempting 
to whitewash the Ethiopian, so Mercy shall pronounce upon 
the case. She desires to be shown the door that opens upon 
the By-Way to Hell from these mountains. Hearkening at 
the open door she hears the cries of three distinct types of 
the damned. One has been lost because of the evil of 
the home life for which his father was responsible. A 
second, like Francis Spira, has lost his soul to save his 
life; and a third represents those who through self-in- 
dulgence have come to that place. Mercy is terrified, turns 
pale and trembles, and comes away saying, ‘ Blessed be 
he and she that are delivered from this place.’ It is 
all that Puritan Mercy can say, and Bunyan leaves it 
at that. 

The introduction of Mercy suggests one of the most curious 
incidents in the whole story. In the Shepherds’ Palace she 
has seen a wonderful looking-glass, and she longs for it 
violently. They ask the shepherds to give it to her, and the 
request is granted. What this glass symbolizes, is a question 
of some interest. It is the combination of an ordinary 
looking-glass which reflects the person who looks upon it, 
and a magic mirror which shows the face of the Prince. Its 
magical powers are such that it will show the Prince in what- 
ever way you want to see him, either with the crown of thorns 
and the marks of the Cross, or in the glory of heaven. It is, 
of course, a subject which has been treated in literature and 


1 Men and Books, Preface. 
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folk-lore from time immemorial, and it is one peculiarly 
tempting to the imaginative. Nathaniel Hawthorne uses it 
in his brilliant account of the Glass of Fancy. In this passage 
we may be sure that Bunyan is thinking especially of the 
Epistle of St James, together, no doubt, with a half- 
remembered sense of many a magic song and story he had 
heard. If that be so, the glass is undoubtedly the Word of 
God, and it is extremely interesting to notice how, as 
Bunyan comes near the end of his work, he closes in 
upon the thought of the Word. Metaphor after metaphor 
is used to indicate it. It is the sword in the hand of 
Valiant and the crutches of Mr Ready-to-halt, a map, a 
light struck suddenly. Here it is a magic mirror, which, 
if held in one way, will show a pilgrim the uttermost 
truth about himself, but held in another way will reveal 
Christ to him. 

To complete the story, the other women receive correspond- 
ing presents, such as earrings, jewels, and bracelets, but there 
is nothing to indicate any particular significance in these. 
~ Once again it is interesting to notice how entirely the allegory 
is at every point breaking down. The glass which Mercy 
carries away with her is not a little portable mirror, but a 
‘ great glass that hangs up in the dining-room.’ We are far 
beyond the region now where consistency matters at all. 
There is a gale upon the spirit of the dreamer as he 
approaches the glories of the Celestial City, and Mercy might 
have carried the dining-room itself away, had that suited 


John Bunyan’s purpose. 


Mr VALIANT-FOR-TRUTH 


On leaving the Delectable Mountains we are quaintly told 
that they receive no cautions, partly because Christian and 
Hopeful had soon forgotten those that they received, and 
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partly because they have a guide who is better than precepts. 
There is also a fresh note about Turn-away. Perhaps there 
may have lingered in the writer’s mind some remembrance of 
the apparently harsh treatment of this character in his former 
narrative. He will now explain to us how deliberate and 
how deep was the sin of his turning. He had resisted to the 
end those who would have saved him. He had gnashed his 
teeth and stamped at the Cross and the Sepulchre, and 
had insulted Evangelist for offering him a last chance 
at the gate of his own city. So Bunyan would have 
us know that his undying hatred of Turn-away is no 
exaggerated or unnecessary condemnation. In critical 
and trying times, the apostate is the lowest and the 
worst of men, inconceivably despicable and dangerous. 
Bunyan has not read his Spira for nothing, and he has 
no thought of retracting anything of what he wrote of 
Turn-away. 

We now come suddenly to Mr Valiant-for-Truth, one of 
the great characters of the book.1 This man is standing at 
the place where Little-Faith was robbed, with his sword 
drawn and his face all covered with blood. He has just 
finished an encounter of three hours long, one against three, 
with Wild-head, Inconsiderate, and Pragmatic. He jokes 
about the marks of their valour that they had left upon him, 
and indicates that they had carried away some of his own. 
These three are theorists who would stop the career of the 
man of faith. They give him the choice of three courses, 
either to become one of themselves, adopting their wild 
theory, whatever it may have been ; or else to go back and 
have no faith at all; or, if he would not accept either 
alternative, to die where he stands. The characterisation 


} The phrase ‘ Valiant for truth’ occurs first in a sentence of Faithful’s 
at the close of his account of Shame, in his conversation with Christian in 
Part I. 
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gives a not unfair account of the point of view of the per- 
secutors of Bunyan’s day. It wasa long battle, but Valiant 
won at last, because the truth was on his side. That is the 
great boast of confident men in a confident age. They 
have the truth upon their side. They are of God, and the 
whole world lieth in wickedness. It is a vaunt which 
the subtler thought of to-day will seldom permit a man 
to use. Yet however far any of us may be from imagining 
that he has the monopoly of truth, we cannot but 
admire the immense practical results which such a con- 
fidence is sure to produce. The story of religious wars, 
looked at in this light, affords one of the most amazing and 
suggestive spectacles which history has to present to the 
eyes of man. 

With the coming of Valiant there isa marked improvement 
in the writing. It seems to catch something of the fire 
that burns in Valiant’s breast ; and indeed Bunyan is never 
happier than in his battlepieces. But besides that, some- 
thing seems to have touched the writer’s spirit and re- 
kindled those fires of genius which flash out so frequently 
upon us when we are reading him at his best. From this 
point to the end, no subject is dull, and the writing sparkles 
with brilliant sayings. Indeed, the conversation between 
Great-heart and Valiant is one of the very choicest pieces 
of all John Bunyan’s work. The new hero, when con- 
gratulated on his behaviour, shows his sword to Great-heart, 
whose criticism of it is, ‘Ha! it is a right Jerusalem blade.’ 
This may possibly have been a crusading phrase, although 
there had not been for many a day any manufacture of 
sword-blades in Jerusalem. More probably it is a transfer 
from the famous and ancient ‘Damascus blade’ which was 
manufactured in that city up till the year 1120. Valiant 
fights alone and without outcry. He is a self-reliant 
warrior, the sort of man who does not call in the aid 
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of friends. It is of such men that Kipling is thinking when 


he writes : . 
‘Take not that vision from my ken 
O, whatso’er may spoil or speed, 
Help me to need no aid from men, 
That I may help such men as need !” 4 


Nothing could surpass the description of the sword cleaving 
to the man’s hand until they were joined together,” and the 
sword grew out of his arm; and the hint is not without 
significance that he fought best with it when the blood ran 
through his fingers. In these few words we have an epitome 
of the requisites for successful spiritual warfare. First, there 
is the Word, that sword of the Spirit, the true Jerusalem | 
blade. Then there is the grip of faith which identifies 
the man with the Word he uses. And lastly, there is a dash 
of his own blood upon his fighting—that element of experi- 
ence, and even of pain, which brings all such warfare to its 
highest perfection and its surest victory. Great-heart 
loved him, because he was a man of his hands ; for this book 
has little use for mere theorisers, or for those whose hearts 
and sentiments are all they have. Even the weaker sort are 
practical people and face the journey in a practical spirit. 
The theories and the feelings which accompany the journey, 
and lighten it or add zest to its adventure, are interest 
ing enough by the way (although indeed the theory has, as 
we have seen, tended at times to be too long drawn out), 
but the great question is, like that addressed to Tomlinson, 
‘What ha’ ye done?’ Thus the picture of Valiant is a 
very clear one, and its completing touch is in the note 
that he comes from Darkland.*? We have seen the defects 
of unconverted Mercy and unconverted Honesty.4 Here 
1 A Dedication. 


*‘Tools are external hands.’ C/. Henry Drummond, The Ascent of 
Man, chap. iii. 


3 Cf. p. 147. * Cf. pp. 208, 239. 
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we learn that unconverted Courage is sheer darkness. In 
the old days doubtless he was a man prepared to fight with- 
out having much to fight for, and something of this dark 
courage remains upon the character throughout. He is 
the sort of man who is accustomed to view himself as the 
possessor of the final and absolute truth. His mind is not 
lit up with much imagination, but he has got a blood-wet 
grip upon his Bible. 

It was the simple tale of Christian’s adventures that had 
started Valiant upon pilgrimage, and especially that part 
of the tale which narrated how Christian killed ‘a serpent 
_ that had come out to resist him on his journey.’ This use 
of the word ‘serpent’ takes us far back among the books of 
ancient poetry and romance. The word stands for any kind 
of reptile, and is used precisely like the word ‘ worm’ in the 
famous line, ‘The abhorred worm that boreth through 
the world.’! It really means any monstrous and loathsome 
thing that comes against a man, and it has in it that con- 
centrated hatred of the devil which Carlyle urged upon us 
as a good man’s first necessity. 

Two little slips in grammar amuse the ear at this part. 
‘I wonder you was not weary,’ says Great-heart ; and later 
we read of ‘ the encouraging words of he that led in the front, 
and of him that brought them up behind.’ Evidently the 
author is excited by his narrative again, and finds it difficult 
to get Great-heart even for a moment into the objective case. 

This, however, is but an aside. We are discussing Chris- 
tian, or listening to the discussion of him between Great- 
heart and Valiant, when to our surprise we suddenly come 
upon that eternal question as to whether those who have 
died will know and rejoice in one another in their future 
state. Great-heart’s answer is a very simple one in appear- 
ance, and yet the unconscious philosophy upon which it 

1 Dante, Inferno, xxxiii. 
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rests is both subtle and profound. He believes that the 
dead will recognise each other, on the ground that if they 
live at all they must know themselves and rejoice to see 
themselves in that place. But if they recognise themselves, 
there can be no reason for hesitating in our belief that they 
will equally recognise each other. The whole psychology 
of personality is there. The real question beyond the 
grave must be answered not in regard to other people, but 
to oneself.’ If individual personality, as we know it here 
on earth, is capable of surviving the ordeal of death, 
then no other question needs to be seriously asked. Every- 
thing is involved in that supreme argument for immortality 
—the only one which is irrefutable—the love of God for 
individual men. Grant that, and having thus assured our- 
selves of a conscious life beyond the grave, we need not ask 
any further questions. If God loves us well enough to 
continue our existence after we are done with earth, all 
other things shall be added unto us. 

They proceed to the story of Valiant’s leaving home, and 
it appears that his father and mother had done all that was 
in their power to keep him from the pilgrimage. Who are 
these parents of Valiant of Darkland? Whence does dark 
courage spring? It is curious to find that they are at once 
practical people, as we might expect, and cautious people, 
which is certainly surprising in the parents of such a 
son. The idea seems to be that this unenlightened valour 
is concerned simply with the affairs of the material world, 
and has no sense of spiritual forces or the delicate region of 
the soul at all. They object to pilgrimage as an idle life, 
for to them faith is a dream, and he who is doing something 
which cannot be turned into material results is doing nothing 
real at all. Now it so happens that those who believe least 
in the spiritual are most afraid of it, for to them it is a region 
of unnamed possibilities of danger and discomfort, a region 
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in which they are utterly away from home and unfamiliar. 
It may be allowed that in grappling with visible enemies 
such people would be capable of showing the courage of 
their race, but in this region they are lost and find themselves 
full of vague apprehensions. The way for them is dangerous 
and the venture of faith in the unseen fills them with 
horror. Nothing is more curious in the study of character 
than what one might call the local element in courage. 
Many who are physically brave are moral cowards; and 
others, who in cases of clear morality have no nervousness 
at all in opposing their fellow-men, are yet timid and full of 
misgiving in face of that dim spiritual region into which 
the visions of faith call the pilgrims. 

These people, however, show a remarkable knowledge of 
the detailed dangers of faith, and try to keep back Valiant 
by recounting them. It is curious to observe how such 
oracular people of experience in the material world get hold 
of every detail of disadvantage and trial in the spiritual 
world. It is still more curious that these knowing ones find 
consistency so entirely unnecessary to them; for if the 
dangers were as bad as they represent, it might have struck 
them that so strenuous a life could hardly be called an unreal 
one. 

Their next objection is still more amusing. They warn 
their son of the danger of meeting Worldly Wiseman, and 
other such enemies of the road. Bunyan must have been 
laughing when he wrote this. The idea of these worldly- 
wise parents counting worldly wisdom a danger is really too 
absurd for words, if it were not for its exact truth to experi- 
ence. Your real worldling does not know himself for what 
he is, and Bunyan has painted us no truer picture of the cant 
and blindness and vulgarity of worldliness than he has given 
us here. 

The warnings against the failures of many who have tried, 
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and the misery of Christians, are the usual stock-in-trade of 
such critics of the Way. But the rumour that Christian him- 
self had been drowned in the river touches a still darker depth 
than any of the other warnings. They have no evidence 
for this, but they know that he was certainly drowned, 
and that somehow or other the incident was hushed up. 
Obviously the wish is father to the thought, but the warning 
stands as a reminder of the unscrupulous recklessness with 
which the Christian pilgrimage is often opposed by the 
worldly. 

Altogether it is a formidable arraignment of the road. 
Much of it doubtless is mere suspicion and ill-will; and yet, 
taken together, it seems to indicate that after all there is a 
good deal to be said against being a Christian. The dis- 
advantages of being good are many; and the Lord of the 
road, when He Himself trod His pilgrimage, was very frank 
about them, insisting that every follower of His should first 
count the cost before undertaking the journey. Yet this 
dark and courageous soul had been so deeply and immovably 
impressed by what Tell-true had said at the beginning, 
that all these arguments fall off from him without effect. 
His parents stood for common sense and reason, but the 
voice within him sounded clearer and more convincing 
than ‘ all the rangéd reasons of the world.’ 

The narrative closes with a poem of quite a different 
order from any that we have had from Bunyan’s pen. Here 
again the kindled imagination calls forth a more brilliant 
style in Bunyan, and his wonderful literary instinct has free 
play. It may have been the excitement of his mind that 
induced him to adopt an unusual versification, or it may have 
been the irregularity of the versification that shook off the 
dulness of his usual couplet rhymes. In any case, he has 
given us a memorable little bit of poetry. The first verse 
of it reminds one of Shakespeare’s song :— 
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‘Who doth ambition shun 
And loves to live i’ the sun, 
Seeking the food he eats 
And pleased with what he gets, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither: 
Here shall he see 
No enemy 
But winter and rough weather.’ 


As You Like It, TI. v. 
The whole poem has also points in common with Robert 
Browning’s Grammarian’s Funeral. There is something in 
it that is unique even among Bunyan’s own verses, and 
tells of a mood to which we are not accustomed. 


THe ENCHANTED GROUND 


The account of the Enchanted Ground maintains the 
brightness and vivacity which entered the story with the 
advent of Valiant. The pilgrims are arranged in order, 
Great-heart going, of course, in front. It is with peculiar 
significance that Valiant is set as rear-guard. He is not 
an official guide, this Valiant, but a pilgrim like the rest — 
a layman of special strength and principle. It is a happy 
suggestion that puts such a man for rear-guard. The 
officials of the Church have to find the way and show it to 
others, but it is those valiant men who have no official 
position that keep us all from going back. We fall back 
upon them, and take heart again. The officials are there, 
no doubt, because they are convinced of the truth and value 
of the pilgrimage ; yet, having become officials, they cannot 
help themselves, but have to go on. The valiant who are 
not official are there simply in virtue of the indomitable 
strength of their own conviction and character. It is no 
wonder that Despondency is committed to the care of 
Valiant, and if the poor man knows his privileges he will 


not retain his character very long. 
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A curious change has come over the aspect of the 
Enchanted Ground from that land of deadly sweetness and 
ease which we found it to be in the former Part. The air 
indeed is drowsy still, but the ground is now covered with 
briars and thorns, and the way is rough and difficult. It 
is like the picture of the sleeping palace in the fairy tale, 
whose grounds are long overgrown with rank vegetation. 
A mist also broods over the place now ; so that, in Bunyan’s 
vivid phrase, the pilgrims are forced to feel for one another 
by words. The way is lonely and difficult for the feet be- 
cause of its slabbiness—a word which caught the ear of 
Robert L. Stevenson as he read this passage.1 The account 
of the grunting and puffing and sighing, as one tumbled over 
a bush and another stuck in mud, is extremely good; and 
the cries from one to another are so realistic that we can 
almost hear them as we read. The dark mist reminds us of the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death, in which place also pilgrims 
could see neither each other nor the way with any clearness. 
That, however, was earlier in the journey, and some experi- 
ence or other must have led Bunyan to repeat it again as 
a possible incident of later life. It is a time of bitterness 
and disheartening depression, such as but too often comes 
upon the elderly.2 Everything seems to go wrong, and 
everybody to be disagreeable. The whole business of life 
looks vulgar, commonplace, and difficult; and there is no 
longer that resilient spring of youthful energy which made 
such things of little account in former days. 

The later phase of the Enchanted Ground is simply that 
of solitude and perplexity. Even their guide is here non- 
plussed in the dark, for the way is indistinct even in the 
daytime. It is the failure of conscience that we are here 
considering, when moral distinctions have somehow for 
a time become blurred, and we cannot certainly tell 

1 Of. p. 41. 2 CH. p. 55, 
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right from wrong. The cleverest sentence, and also the 
nearest to painful experience, is that which tells of the 
deadly pit at the end of the cleanest way. Who does 
not know that treacherous dilemma, when the thing which 
seemed to be in every respect the better course, turns out 
to have been wrong; and conscience blames us, or experi- 
ence punishes us, for an act which we did, thinking it was 
right ? 

In this whole passage Bunyan i is evidently working from 
the memory of incidents in his own spiritual life over which 
he has spent much earnest thought. The guide warns 

_them not only of dangers, but also of the nature of dangers. 
The map is a precious possession, but then one needs to 
know how to use it. He who has thought over the nature 
of dangers comes to gain much skill in the use of that map. 
It is the mist, and the danger of the pit, and the dark stum- 
blings and groanings of such a place as this, that give its 
highest value to the Bible. 

To make bad worse, there are arbours here and there, and 
this point also has been added to the account of the First 
Part. Such an arbour is well named ‘ The Slothful’s friend,’ 
and the idea is of some more or less sensual resting-place. 
A mist, ¢.e. a sense of discomfort and uncertainty, confuses 
and hides the whole realm of the spiritual. In such a time 
and mood the only thing that appears vivid and certain is 
the flesh. While the First Part laid stress upon the sensual 
temptation of ease and pleasantness,1 the Second supple- 
ments it by showing the sensual reaction from discomfort 
and dreariness. 

Here also we have another counterpart to the earlier story. 
The sleepers Heedless and Too-bold correspond to Simple, 
Sloth, and Presumption.2 The passage which describes them 
and their half-awakened ejaculations is inimitable in its 


1 Cf. p. 128. 2 Of. chap. xxxiv. 
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power and compression, and the sayings of the two poor 
doomed ones sleeping to their death and muttering, “I 
will pay you when I take my money,’ and ‘I will fight as 
long as I can hold my sword in my hand,’ are extremely 
pitiable. The moral of this arbour is similar to that of 
the incident of Simple, Sloth, and Presumption, and of 
Christian’s arbour in the middle of the Hill Difficulty. The 
great matter in this journey is not comfort, but to get through 
to healthy and breezy lands where the mists and the en- 
chantments of the flesh never come. But these men have 
fallen asleep in the very centre of the malaria, and its poison 
has now saturated their blood. They are in a dream from 
which they will never wake, bereft alike of faith and reason. — 

It is striking that this should be one of the last devices. of 
the enemy, placed near the end of the journey. Evidently, 
for Bunyan, the danger of sleep ranks next to that of apos- 
tasy, and he cannot warn us of it too often. But besides 
that, just as sensual temptations appeal to the young, so 
they may recur in older years when middle life has got 
almost elderly.1 There are many unaccountable lapses of 
this kind. When the ideals and the sense of fresh adventure 
in life have died away, and when the outlook upon all things 
has become weary and stale, then, in the treachery of later 
middle age, sins and temptations apparently conquered 
come creeping back. The appeal of the flesh to the weary 
spirit is often a deadlier one than its appeal to the hot blood. 
It is a great relief to every reader—so vividly is the region 
described—when the wind blows clear across the place, and 
the mist thins and disappears. 

Bunyan, however, is impressed deeply with what he is — 
telling us, and he introduces yet another character to em- 
phasize the danger of this Enchanted Ground. Stand-fast 
is one of the strongest characters in the book; and it 

1 Cf. p. 129, 
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is interesting to note that in this exhilarating close of the 
story we have an influx of strong men to balance the 
weaklings which have gone before it, and which has rather 
depressed the narrative of late. They saw this man on his 
. knees, and heard ‘ the solemn noise of one which was much 
concerned.” That is a great phrase, and in this age of ours, 
so loud with many kinds of noises, one longs for more of 
that solemn noise again. For it is the sound of prayer; 
and this strong man Stand-fast is happily linked on to the 
idea and habit of prayer. 

They called after him, and, unlike Faithful when Christian 
called, he stopped running to wait for them. But there 
was no unfaithfulness in his waiting. Honest recognised 
him as a friend, and they greeted each other with great 
cordiality. It was his prayer that had attracted the old 
pilgrim, who liked him better for his self-distrust. It 
appears that that which had driven him to prayer 
had been the subtlety of danger and of death which here 
threatened the pilgrim. In some respects Standfast 
reminds us of Faithful, and his temptations are the same 
as his. The picture of Madam Bubble, and the whole 
account of their intercourse, is exactly in the style of Faith- 
ful’s experiences with Adam the first and his daughters. 
She it is who holds the secret of the Enchanted Ground. 
The land is under the spell of this swarthy witch, beautifully 
dressed, and yet old—a touching description and full of 
significance, for it combines the temptations of rest and of 
sensual desire. She smiles continually. ‘She put by my 
repulses and smiled’; and again, ‘ Doth she not speak very 
smoothly, and give you a smile at the end of a sentence ? ’ 
In this she reproduces admirably Langland’s great figure 
of the Lady Meed, who is for ever smiling. The bag that 
she carries shows the further combination of money with 


1 Of. vol. 1 p 167. 
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lust ; and the whole figure stands as a sort of emblem of 
the pull of the lower life upon pilgrims of later years. The 
lust of the flesh reappears, but this time it is accompanied 
by a reaction from weariness, and the tendency to covet- 
ousness, rather than by the youthful vigour of earlier years.1 

The arraignment of this witch, queen of the earth and 
goddess of the present life, is a very striking and drastic 
one. From the allurements at the beginning we are led to 
disgust at the sheer vulgarity and greed of the creature, her 
falsehood and her cruelty; for she sets people at variance 
against their friends, and brings discord where there had 
been love. As the disgust grows and the temptation dies 
away, we remember that kneeling figure of the beginning. 
This is one of those situations in which a man is only safe 
upon his knees, when the face of Jesus comes between his 
eyes and the swarthy beauty of temptation, and so the light 
and fairness die away from the evil visage, until nothing is 
left to see of her but vulgarity and hell. The curious verses 
which end the passage contain at least two memorable lines, 
which seem to hint at the surprise that such temptations 
should come back in later life : 


‘How many ways there are to sin 
No living mortal knows.’ 


THE LAND oF BEULAH 


Rest comes at last, rest that is both safe and bright; for 
this is the land where the sun shines night and day. Orchards 
and vineyards are free for their use, and the sound of melodi- 
ous bells and trumpets keeps them awake, and yet refreshes 
their spirits. It is a perfumed land like the Arabia of 
Western poets, and for those who feel the charm of such 
things there is a very satisfying list of strange odours. One 

1 Of. vol. i. p. 168 
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curious incident is added. They tasted the water of the 
River of Death, and found it bitter to the taste, but after- 
wards sweet and comforting. They learned also the different 
manner of dying that awaits different pilgrims, for this is a 
tidal river with great flowings and ebbings that make it 
sometimes dry and sometimes flooded. The idea of ex- 
perimenting with death and tasting it beforehand in this 
bitter-sweet manner, is one which will appeal to many 
minds. Montaigne, as we have seen already, did this in 
cold blood and of set purpose to accustom himself to the 
sensation—surely a foolish thing to do, wasting the precious 
hours of life in coquetting thus with death.1 But for these 
pilgrims, some of whom were so soon to die, it was natural 
enough; and the whole riverside story contains not one 
suspicion of morbidness. During the pilgrimage they have 
lived heartily and with full zest ; now that they have come to 
the further work of dying they will maintain the same spirit. 


‘Glad did I live and gladly die, 
And I laid me down with a will.’ ? 


At THE RIVER 


The words which describe Christiana’s passing form one 
of the greatest passages, not of this story only, but of English 
literature and of religious biography. The post and his 
letter, ‘the token of the arrow sharpened with love, let 
easily into her heart, which, by degrees, wrought so efiect- 
ually with her, that at the time appointed she must be 
gone,’ the quiet and reverent cheerfulness with which Great- 
heart, her guide, receives the news, her words to her children 
and her gift to Stand-fast, are all very perfect work. The 
fatal disease, whatever it may have been, was the arrow 
sharpened with love let gently into her heart. When 
Honest wishes her a dry passage, her answer is, ° Come wet, 


1 Cf. pp. 185, 218. 2R. L. Stevenson, Requiem. 
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come dry, I long to be gone.’ Great-heart reminds us of 
Bunyan himself, when he tells her that ‘he was heartily 
glad of the news, and could have been glad if the post had 
come for him.’ For Bunyan, at the end of his First Part, 
looking after his pilgrims as they ascended the further 
bank of the river, exclaimed that he wished himself among 
them. This is the one sigh of personal longing which we 
ever hear from Great-heart. The ring given to Stand-fast 
is the matron’s prize for purity fought for and doggedly won. 
She cautions Feeble-mind to get rid of his aptness to fear 
and to doubt God’s goodness, lest when he should be called 
for he should stand before God blushing. The shame of 
the saved is a thing worth thinking over. How many of 
us will stand before God blushing for our fears and doubts ! 
At the last Christiana cries, ‘I come, Lord, to be with Thee, 
and bless Thee,’ and so passes. 

The rest of the story reads like an obituary. It is a con- 
tinuous record of deaths. The premonitions which come 
to the pilgrims remind one of Maeterlinck’s wonderful essay, 
Les Avertis. This is the vanishing of a generation, and the 
next generation is coming into the firing line. As we look 
on, we feel a sense of loneliness and of the breaking up of 
those bands of affection and comradeship which fortify the 
spirit for the road. The passage, on the whole, is rich in 
gems of thought and of expression. It is difficult to see the 
exact relevance of the symbols which are worked in so 
curiously from the last chapter of Ecclesiastes, but there are 
many sentences which can never be forgotten. Mr Ready- 
to-halt receives the message, ‘I am come from Him whom 
thou hast loved and followed, though upon crutches,’ and 
his last words are ‘ Welcome, life”? They are singularly 


1 Professor Firth suggests that the idea of these dying speeches may 
have been suggested by the similar speeches of the martyrs, recorded by 
Foxe. English Association Leaflets, No. 19. 
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appropriate, for he who follows and loves upon crutches 
must often feel that he has been but half alive throughout 
the journey. The crutches are behind him now, those 
promises on which his weakness leant so heavily. His son 
may use them if he needs them ; for himself life comes with 
all its vigour and freedom at last. 

Mr Feeble-mind is ashamed of himself ; and, in contempt 
of that weakness which has been so tenderly treated, he 
requests Mr Valiant to bury his feeble mind in a dunghill. 

Despondency and his daughter Much-afraid (whose very 
appropriate motto is ‘ the grasshopper shall be a burden ’) 
' discover that their fears were ‘ ghosts, which we entertained 
when we first began to be pilgrims, and could never shake 
them off.’ They have been very troublesome people, these 
two, and now they feel it and are sorry for it. They had 
entertained sickly habits of thought which at first might 
have been resisted if they had opposed them: but such 
habits gain the mastery and burden every company with 
pilgrims who behave troublesomely. Poor Mrs Much-afraid 
has her blink of sunshine at the end, and goes into the water 
singing ; ‘ but,’ adds Bunyan quaintly, ‘ no one could under- 
stand what she said.’ We may take it that the stout- 
hearted dreamer who was yet so tender, remembering his 
own weakness, still knew quite well how wrong and how 
unnecessary much of the weakness of Christians is. During 
his story he has laboured to plead the cause of weak brethren, 
and to secure for them tender treatment: yet here, before 
he dismisses them, he shows by this delicate protest, how 
much he is against their habit. Nothing, indeed, could be 
more tender than the manner of the protest. The mysteri- 
ous boldness of timid creatures when they come to the 
article of death is one of our reasons for believing in im- 
mortality. It is the common experience of all who have 


much converse with the dying; and it looks back, as 
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Bunyan says, and records an interesting and pathetic com- 
ment upon the unnecessary and wilful fears and scruples 
which darken many lives. 

There remain the three strong men, who also have to die ; 
and it is upon this vigorous and sturdy note that the allegory 
closes. Mr Honest in his lifetime has arranged with one 
Good-conscience, to meet him at the river, and Good-con- 
science does not fail him there. We are reminded of the old 
play of Everyman, where Good Deeds is the only friend who 
does not forsake Everyman in the hour of death. And yet 
there is a difference. It is not in virtue of his good deeds, 
of his honesty, or even of good conscience, that Mr Honest. 
crosses the river safely. His last words are ‘ Grace reigns’ ; 
as if our author would remind us that not even so consistent 
and worthy a life as his can enter Heaven upon its own merits. 

The passing of Valiant is perhaps the best-known incident of 
the Second Part, and certainly contains some of the grandest 
sentences that were ever written in English. Mr Bernard 
Shaw, whose admiration for this passage is expressed in the 
most uncontrolled language,! says that it is spoken with the 
panache of a millionaire. “Mysword I give to him that shall 
succeed me in my pilgrimage, and my courage and skill to 
him that can get it. My marks and scars I carry with me, 
to be a witness for me that I have fought His battles, who 
now will be my rewarder.’ 

Stand-fast follows. He appears to be Bunyan’s favourite 
character, and receives one sentence that could be given to 
very few. He must die because ‘ His Master was not willing 
that he should be so far from Him any longer.’ Doubtless 
it is because God needs us that we all die. He had need of 
us to do His work on earth, and He will need us for other 
work beyond, when the time to do it shall have come. But 
there are some, it would seem, for whom the Master ne 


1 Epistle Dedicatory, Man and Superman. 
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in His heaven.- He allows them to stay for so long upon 
the earth as their work demands, and then He is not willing 
that they should be so far from Him any longer. These are 
they who have kept their purity stainless through great 
temptation—the pure in heart, who shall certainly see God. 
In Stand-fast’s message to his wife and children one can see 
a reference to the conversation in which the parents tried 
to hinder him from the journey. The suggestion may be 
that the parents are still plying their arguments upon those 
of his relations who are near them, or that the wife and 
children might remember the words that had been spoken 
- to Stand-fast and so be hindered from following. They are 
to be told that Christian and Christiana his wife have indeed 
got safely over the river, and that the legend of the pilgrims’ 
drowning had no foundation in fact. They are to be told 
also of his own pilgrimage, and of the end of it, lest those 
terrifying details of its dangers which he himself had had to 
resist, might be confirmed in their minds by false rumours of 
his fate. He lingers in his dying in a great calm that broods 
over the river then. In the very article of death he pauses 
to discourse upon the certainty of his experience and the 
triumph of his end. The vision of the thorn-crowned Christ, 
which he had followed through everything, is now turned to 
reality ; and all that world of vision which his parents had 
taken to be but idle dreams now shines in the light of eternal 
verity. In a word, the truth by which he had held so un- 
flinchingly, proves to have been truth indeed. But as the end 
draws near, the truth becomes personal. | It is Christ who is 
the Truth rather than any doctrine about Him—the Christ not 
of theory, but of experience—in whose faith and love he dies.* 
1 A curious phrase is ‘ His name has been to me as a civet box; yea, 
sweeter than all perfumes.’ This refers to a perfume obtained from 
the civet cat, a small carnivorous animal of North Africa. It was a 
perfume which was regarded as peculiarly precious, and is often referred 

to by Shakespeare and other authors. 
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Nothing could be more encouraging than this hero’s end. 
If a man can die like this, it is worth while for him to have 
resisted Madame Bubble; and when his countenance 
changes, and the strong man bows under him, and his 
strength departs at last, he will pass with the simple words, 
‘Take me, for I come unto Thee.’ All the strength of God 
is pledged to such a strong man; and, as was the case with 
Mr Honest, his own strength is exchanged for the mighty 
strength of God. At the last, he too is saved by grace. 

At this point Bunyan ends his tale. The children’s 
children will doubtless find their way across the River when 
their time shall come. Perhaps it may have been the 
author’s intention to write in future some account of them ; 
but he wisely refrained, or other business prevented him. 
The close of the Second Part could not be surpassed, and 
we can hardly imagine that he could have equalled it again. 
In that Part he has indeed already fallen in many places 
below the level of his First ; and yet no reader would be 
without it, for it has given us many of the finest gems of 
literature and religion which we owe to Bunyan. 
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